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WuateEveER may have been the difficulties and the struggles 
of the political press of England in by-gone times, it has 
at last emerged triumphantly out of them. It is now appa- 
rently in the very prime of its vigour and its usefulness. Re- 
moved, generally speaking, above the reach of corrupt in- 
fluence, exposed to no unconstitutional assaults, stifled by no 
censorship, fettered by no needless restrictions, subject only to 
just responsibilities, it now exercises, upon the whole, a healthy 
action, which any material diminution or enlargement of its 
liberty would probably only impair. 

Fully sensible of our obligations to this portion of our litera- 
ture, and justly proud of the talent, enterprise, and indepen- 
dence with which our most influential journals are conducted ; 
knowing also what a power for good and for evil the political 
press must every where exert, according to the system of its 
internal management, and the laws by which it is controlled ; 
we naturally feel a lively interest in that portion of the press 
of our nearest and most powerful neighbours—and the rather 
that it is still encompassed with difficulties which we have 
surmounted, still labours under disordered action from which 
we in numerous points are now happily free. We cannot but 
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hope for these reasons that a sketch of the past history of 
the French press, and a detailed account of its present condi- 
tion, will be generallyraceeptable to our readers. 

Under the old Régime, which the Revolution of 1789 de- 
stroyed, there were in France no political journals, properly so 
called. The few periodical papers which were then in being, 
were devoted almost exclusively: to literary criticism. “‘Suah 
was the character of the Gazette de France; and even ‘Le 
Mercure, a paper of still earlier date, approaching nearer to 
the nature of a political journal, was simply a sort of official 
register or report of such acts and events as the government 
thought fit to make public. 

But though there was as yet no periodical literature recipro- 
eally acting and acted upon, by turns reflecting and guiding pub- 
lic opinion, the expression of the latter was not altogether stifled. 
It had received, during the contests of the 16th century, too 

owerful an impulse to be wholly restrained or effectually hidden. 
The form of opposition which it assumed under the League, the 
Fronde, and the Regency, was the song and pamphlet; and in 
this form it treated Colbert, that truly great minister of Louis 
XIV.,and his rivai Louvois, with as little ceremonyas it had pre- 
viously shown towards Mazarin and Richelieu. When, however, 
the philosophers of the 18th century aspired to the direction of 
the public mind, they found the light weapons hitherto in use 
insufficient for their purpose. They needed a more powerful 
artillery, and they were fain to cast their metal into new 
moulds. The pamphlet became a book, and the book swelled 
into an Encyclopedia. This was the great bomb, the giant- 
piece of the philosophers. D’Alembert and Diderot loaded it 
with whatever ammunition they brought to their hands, and 
having filled it to the muzzle, directed it with unerring aim 
against the throne and the altar. The result is but too well 
known. Never did explosion produce more fearful ravages. 
The whole edifice of established institutions was shaken, and 
in a little while fell to the ground. 

How far these institutions maey have been in themselves 
vicious and justly provoked attaek; to what extent the per- 
sonal characters of thosewho embodied them may have rendered 
doubly galling the yokes of arbitrary power, and exclusive 

rivilege; whether the tragedy which ensued might never 
eve been acted, had the crown and the privileged orders 
yielded in time what reason and — demanded, and the 
advocates of the people had asked no more ; what, in short, 


may be the relative degrees of blame belonging to the different 
parties in the revolution,—to its remote instigators and imme- 
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diate agents as well as to its earlier and later antagonists,—are 
questions, some of which it would be difficult if not impossible 
to determine. But that the nation is responsible for that blot 
upon its annals,—that the horrors which succeeded each other 
were not the result of a blind necessity, as Messrs. Thiers and 
Miguet would wish to persuade us, but of a necessity resulting 
from the moral character, no less than from the position of the 
parties—a necessity, therefore, which, far from —s the 
different agents from responsibility, fixes it the more firmly 
upon them,—this is a truth which we must affirm constantly— 
not to east reproach upon a nation, which, even in its darkest 
hours, displayed many individual examples of the noblest 
virtue, but that we may not keep back a most important lesson 
from our own. 

To the atrocities of the reign of Terror, as well as to the 
reaction by which that detestable reign was destroyed, the 

eriodical press gave beyond all doubt an immense impulse. 

hree names connected with the journals of that epoch will 
never be forgotten. Marat, the apostle of murder—the infa- 
mous Hébert—and the spcilt child of the Revolution, Camille 
Desmoulins. Marat was born at Neufchatel, and brought up 
as a surgeon. He had early distinguished himself by his im- 
etuous zeal in opposing the established theories of his pro- 
ession, which has been thought, perhaps without much reason, 
to have rendered him indifferent to bloodshed and the waste of 
human life. When in his Ami-du-peuple he first preached his 
system of wholesale carnage, he appears to have been heard 
with disgust; but his dreadful counsels were ere long received 
with too general a sympathy,—and when this monster died 
beneath the enthusiastic vengeance of Charlotte Corday, he 
had acquired such influence and popularity, that the people 
lamented his death with tears, and canonized him as a saint 
and martyr of liberty. 

It is a poor excuse for this miserable man, that the Revolu- 
tion was his God, whose supremacy was to be established, 
according to his creed, “‘ per fas et nefas.” But even this 
palliation, such as it is, cannot be pleaded for the vile Hébert, 
a wretch who pandered to the passions, and wrote down to 
the taste of the lowest rabble for the sake of gain. He too 
had been brought up in the medical profession, but in the 
lowest grade, having commenced his career as a_barber- 
surgeon. He then became cheque-taker at the Théatre des 
Variétés, from which office he was discharged upon an accusa- 
tion of fraud. After he had turned journalist, ase paper, 
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the Pere Duchesne, had acquired a great circulation, the 
minister Buchotte secured his support by gratuities to an 
enormous amount. Camille Desmoulins thus taunts him on 
the subject :—‘* 120,000 livres to that poor sans culotte Hébert, 
for defaming Danton, Lindet, Legendre, Camille Desmoulins, 
and almost all the commissioners of the Convention !—for 
inundating France with his writings so well calculated to form 
the mind and the heart! 120,000 franes—from Buchotte ! 
Shall we wonder after this at that filial exclamation of Hébert 
to the Jacobins, ‘ Dare to attack Buchotte! (dare to call him 
Georges,)—Buchotte, to whom the slightest fault cannot be im- 
ery ! Buchotte, who has wee generals sans culottes at the 
1ead of our armies! Buchotte, the purest of patriots !’—I 
wonder that, in the transports of his gratitude, the Pere 
Duchesne should not have added—‘ Buchotte—who has given 
me 120,000 livres since the month of June!’”—(Vieux Cor- 
delier, No. 5.) 

At the trial of this man, the public prosecutor did not 
deign to accuse him of crimes commtined: in his capacity of 
journalist. The more to disgrace his faction, he was accused 
and condemned for certain petty larcenies, truly or falsely 
testified against him; and he died with the most disgraceful 
cowardice amid the derision of the populace, who repeated the 
words with which the newsmen were wont daily to hawk about 
his journal,—** He is in a woundy passion to-day—the Pére 
Duchesne.” 


Camille Desmoulins, the most remarkable, the most original, 
and the wittiest of the writers of the Revolution, was educated 
with Robespierre at the college of Louis-le-Grand. In the ear- 
lier part of the Revolution he participated in its excesses, and 
even prided himself in the title of ‘* procureur-general de la 
lanterne.” And though the wholesale murder preached by 
Marat disgusted him, and called forth his earnest remonstrance, 
he afterwards miserably relapsed, even to the point of calling 
that disgrace to humanity, the divine Marat. It is a question 
whether he was a party to the massacres of September ; but 
he certainly concurred in the atrocious laws passed to destroy 
the Girondins, by crippling or rather annihilating their means 
of defence. The ‘ Vieux Cordelier,’—a periodical work, which 
will ever remain a monument of the wit, genius, and, alas! 
also of the blasphemous levity of the author, and which 
mainly contributed to the reaction which soon followed 
—originated partly, perhaps, in the fears of Desmoulins and 
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his colleagues, and partly, beyond question, in the humane 
counsels of his wife. It were a reproach to us to name that 
noble woman, without paying a passing tribate to her— 
Th mepiaa’ eixapciy 
Wuyxhy ? apiorn. 


None of the immortal names which half redeem the horrors of 
the Revolution, died with a firmercourage. The suceess of the 
‘** Vieux Cordelier” was prodigious: 50,000 of each number 
were sold; but ere it had accomplished the work for which it 
was instituted, it cost the unhappy author his life. He had 
designed to extend it to ten numbers. He was permitted only 
to complete seven, when he perished with Danton, who had 
encouraged and aided him in his enterprise. The last words 
of the ‘* Vieux Cordelier” were those which, according to 
the author, the priests in Mexico addressed to Montezuma, 
when they demanded fresh victims,—‘‘ The gods are athirst.” 

If there was practically no real liberty of the press in the 
latter days of the Republic, matters were not much mended 
under the Empire. 

Napoleon, indeed, disdained to revive the royal prohibitions 
and ancient edicts against the press, or to establish a regular 
censorship. He contented himself with menacing with his 
sword whosoever wrote a line against his crown or authority. 
Nay, the banishment of the Duchesse de Luynes and of Ma- 
dame de Stael, proved that it was not even safe to speak of the 
emperor and his concerns except in terms of praise. 

Napoleon’s enmity to free discussion was far from being 
inexcusable under the circumstances. Not only the security 
of his throne, but the safety of the country, required that the 
party animosities which had occasioned the preceding anarchy 
should be set at rest; and this could be accomplished only 
by imposing silence on the organs of their reciprocal re- 
proaches. 

It would have been well, if, at the Restoration, some caution 
had been used in restoring a freedom so long suspended. 
France, gagged for ten years under the Empire, was like an 
invalid, who, after long confinement, is to be allowed fresh 
air. But instead of following the course which prudence, in 
such a case, would dictate,—instead of admitting air little by 
little,—they threw open all the windows at once, and endan- 
gered the life of the patient. The tribune and the press, con- 
trolled by no prohibitions, re-awakened the animosity of parties, 
and brought again into active exercise the mutual fury of the 
conquerors and the conquered—of those who had been the 
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persecutors of one epoch and the victims of another. In vain 
the Charter of 1814 commanded oblivion: the journalists and 
public speakers invoked incessantly all the memorials of the 

ast, and irritated the wounds which were still festering. 
The emigrants had suffered too much, and lost too much, to 
fawn upon their persecutors; and the revolutionists, whom 
Louis XVIII. could not humiliate by an express pardon, 
found in this tacit amnesty a support which emboldened them 
to dispute with their adversaries, even up to the very highest 
offices, the possession of power. Unconscious of the danger 
of which these things were the tokens, the Duke de Blacas— 
a man without political capacity, of unsound views, and narrow 
understanding,—this favourite, twice fatal to the elder branch 
of the Bourbons,* did not perceive, till the crash came, that 
the foundations of the government were sinking under him. 
He was dreaming over we know not what notable scheme 
for the amalgamation of the heterogeneous elements of which 
the hostile parties were composed, when the military con- 
spiracy which had prepared the emperor’s return from Elba 
drove him from the Tuileries. 

The press, exulting in having overturned a throne, was now 
so formidable that the emperor durst not stifle it. He vir- 
tually adopted the charter which guaranteed its liberty, modi- 
fying it only to some extent in ‘‘ L’acte additionel aux Con- 
stitutions de 1’Empire,” which reproduced its principal pro- 
visions: resolved, no doubt, to hold them all cheap enough, if 
successful against his enemies from without. This concession, 
however, which in his actual circumstances he could not pro- 
bably avoid, contributed in no small degree to accelerate his 
ruin. When the tide of war turned against him, accusing 
voices soon rose on every side: to the mutes of the corps 
législatif the orators of the chamber of deputies had succeeded, 
and every accentof discontent and sedition found a ready echo in 
the press. And what was the consequence? The same man who 
had turned the council of 500 neck and heels out of the hall 
at St. Cloud, came himself, after Waterloo, humbly to demand 
of the chamber of deputies permission to command the army 
in the name of Napoleon the Second, his son; and this per- 
mission was not accorded. He must needs bend his course to 
St. Helena, without having tried his fortune in a second battle. 

As long as Louis XVIII. lived, the hopes of the belligerent 
parties fluctuated, and the general character of the journals 
was more or less liberal as political power inclined to this 


* This is the minister of whom Fouché said, ‘‘ Que le roi continue a se servir de 
cet homme, et il perdra dix couronnes les unes aprés les autres.’’ 
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side or to that. The ministry of M. Villele had inherited 
from that of M. Decazes a coercive policy, which, however, 
the former found still not sufficiently stringent.. The censor- 
ship was established under the plausible idea that troublesome 
articles would thus be got rid of without the odium of prose- 
cuting the authors. But the measure did not produce all the 
anticipated results. Besides the suspicion and unpopularity 
which such an attack upon liberty justly occasioned, it was 
open to another objection of considerable weight. As the 
censorship could not be maintained during the sitting of the 
chamber, it happened every year that the press, after having 
been under restraint for several months, burst out with a 
sudden eruption, and its fiery streams communicated their 
heat to the senate, and to every thing that came within their 
scope. 

The first act of Charles X. was to abolish the censorship: 
Happy had it been for him had he remained constant in a 
policy so liberal! His reign had commenced under auspices 
which promised him a more peaceful occupation of the throne 
than that enjoyed by his brother; and he might have been 
now reposing by his side in the vaults of St. Denis, if unfor- 
tunately the press, of which he had broken the chains, had not 
frightened him by its excesses and irritated him by what he 
esteemed its ingratitude. He thought himself personally 
attacked, when in fact the blows were directed not so much 
against himself as against certain ultra-royalists reported to 
be his familiar advisers. Still he was neither altogether un- 
blamed, nor altogether blameless. His great fault was to 
have committed the error which Louis XVIII. so prudently 
avoided, viz. the giving a decided preference to one party 
instead of acting as the mediator among all. The consequence 
was this: when the favoured party, whose predominance in 
the chamberwas calculated to create false impressions of its ge- 
neral influence, was suddenly broken up, the king was exposed 
to the insults of the various other parties whom he had re- 
pelled and rejected. The rupture between M. Villele and M. 
de Chateaubriand placed the crown in imminent peril. It 
was already threatened with ruin when M. de Martignae, a 
mild and eloquent man, attempted to form a ministry of con- 
ciliation. But too late! The monarchy was on the edge of a 
precipice. A few friends gathered round it, prepared to make 
a desperate effort, and sacrifice themselves if necessary for its 
safety. With this resolution M. de Polignac took the direction 
of the council. Every thing portended a violent issue. The 
press had never shown a more envenomed hostility. It acted, 
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too, with a unity of purpose that betrayed a secret organiza- 
tion. It rote to have agreed as with one voice fo blame 
indiscriminately every act of the government, to decry its 
friends, and to exalt its enemies! We do not then greatly 
wonder, that when Charles X. supposed himself sufficiently 
strong to use the unlimited power accorded him, as he chose 
to think, by the 14th article of the Charter—the first liberty 
which he suspended should have been that of the press. This 
was the out-post of the camp,—and the advocates of that despe- 
rate measure persuaded themselves, not without reason, that 
if it could be surprised and captured, the whole army of the 
enemy would become an easy prey. 

The Revolution of 1830 disconcerted all these calculations. 
One of its immediate consequences was to carry the press to 
the zenith of its power. The press had prepared the victory, 
and it shared, as was natural, in the spoils. Its chiefs passed 
at once from the editorship of journals to public functions of 
the highest importance. No employment, no favour, was re- 
fused to the most insignificant editor of the triumphant news- 
mee Even the conductor of Figaro was placed at the 

ead of a prefecture. The three able men, who, since 1830, 
have been most frequently members of the cabinet, Messrs. 
Guizot, Thiers, and Duchatel, came from the most influential 
journals: the first from the Débats, the second from the 
National, and the third from the Globe. Armand Carrel 
at first accepted a mission in the West. He was then, without 
solicitation on his part, nominated to a prefecture; but as soon 
as he perceived that his republican ideas were to be but im- 
perfectly carried out by those who had proclaimed with him 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, and loudly 

rotested that thenceforward France was to be a monarchy, 

indeed—but a monarchy surrounded by republican institu- 
tions—he declined all participation in the new government, 
and unfurled the banner of opposition in the National. 

Happily for the new dynasty, the example of M. Carrel 
was not followed by any other leading journalist. The contest 
had been long and wearisome, and the principal combatants 
were only too glad to find repose, and to enjoy the honours 
and other more substantial fruits of victory. The successors 
of the abdicated chiefs were débutans, obscure, isolated, and 
without moral weight. The secret associations which had 
supported their predecessors no longer existed. Time alone 
could make them known and procure them adherents and 
popularity. Nevertheless, as the restraint upon the press had 
been the chief apparent cause of the Revolution, it was neces- 
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sary to grant to the institution what might have been safely 
denied to the men. By express additions to the Charter it was 
provided that trial by jury should be applied to all prosecu- 
tions against the press, and that the censorship should be 
revived on no pretext whatever. 

For some time after the second Revolution, the journals, 
which had all now become liberal, occupied themselves with 
theories of reform, and vied with each other in zeal for the ame- 
lioration of the country. But this harmonious concurrence was 
short-lived. It ended with the fall of the first cabinet under 
the House of Orleans, presided over by M. Lafitte. 

Then it was that the republican party, which was scarcely 
in the bud under the Restoration, was organized, grew, and 
threatened to overthrow every thing. Among the different 
members of that party, however, there were various shades of 
opinion. Armand Carrel wanted a republic upon the plan of 
the United States ; and every morning the National blazoned 
forth its advantages. Two other journals, “‘ The Revolution of 
1830,” and the “ Tribune,” proposed for a model the Republic of 
1793. If they were to be believed, the time was come to take 
up the work of the Convention, and to finish it. Their prede- 
cessors had failed only because they had been too timid, too 
moderate. It was no longer a time for half measures. Oppo- 
sition must be overcome at whatever price, and the plane of 
the Revolution (though it should be edged even with the 
knife of the guillotine) ought to pass through France and re- 
move all resistances. 

The position of the king was far from an enviable one. He 
had either to follow out the principles to which he owed his 
elevation to an extent which would have been injurious to 
France, compromised him with the rest of the European 
powers, and involved him possibly in a struggle similar to that 
which produced the downfall of Napoleon himself; or he had 
to break with ‘‘ the heroes of July,” and far from consenting 
to any further developement of the republican principle, to 
repress and destroy some of its recent ramifications. The 
latter course appeared to him the best; but in order to pursue 
it successfully he had need of a brave and devoted minister, 
who would be ready to cover him, if an extremity should arise, 
with his whole body. 

Such a devoted ally, one of strength and fortitude enough 
to enter upon so bold a reaction, the king found in Casimir 
Perrier. He stopped the car that was tearing down the pre- 
cipice by means of an effectual antagonist power which he 
organized both in the chambers and the press. 
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The republicans arose and fought in the streets of Paris-and 
Lyons ; but they were worsted, and their journals, which up 
to that time had placed themselves above the law by intimi- 
dating the judges, underwent sentences which ruined the most 
ultra of them. Casimir Perrier, on his part, exhausted by the 
struggle, fell sick and died,—an event which would have 
revived all disputes, had not Louis Philippe, who had inspired 
that celebrated minister, found men animated by the same 
—_ to continue his system. A large party was formed under 
the name of the juste milieu. This party, opposed equally to 
the revolutionists and legitimists, closely united its interests to 
those of the reigning dynasty. It was represented by journals 
of earlier date, and greater reputation, than those of the 
extréme gauche, and it exerted a powerful influence in the 
public mind, not unreasonably terrified at the prospect of the 
liberté and égalité of 1793. 

Nine years had now passed since ‘‘ the three days,” and the 
press still enjoyed a complete freedom. But it by no means 
retained even that degree of consideration and power which it 
still preserved after it had been deprived of its most splendid 
leaders. Its extravagances, its menaces, had beem such that 
its most zealous partisans had, many of them, grown cold; 
and the government waited only for a favourable opportunit 
to cripple and disgrace it. That opportunity soon arrived. 
The atrocious attempt of Fieschi gave occasion to some laws 
of great severity against the press, which, according to 
the fashion of our neighbours, are called ‘*la legislation de 
Septembre.” The effect of this was to create a new aspect of 
affairs. It was, there can be little doubt, the salvation of the 
new dynasty. It placed in its hands weapons which enabled 
it to quit the defensive, and in its turn to attack, and with 
suecess, the powerful opponents with which it had to deal. 
But after all, necessity alone—necessity, which was the plea 
put forward on the occasion by M. de Broglie, president of the 
council—could alone justify this parliamentary coup @éiat. A 
short explanation of the changes which it effected will suffice 
to prove this. The laws respecting the press, in force prior to 
1839, divided themselves into three parts. The first classed, 
enumerated, and declared the penalties for all infractions of 
the law ; the second regulated the proceedings; and the third 
determined the jurisdiction. The laws of September, passed 
while the pavement was still stained with the blood of the 
vietims of Fieschi, preserved only this general classification ; 
but it defined all offences of the press in severer terms: what, 
for instance, were simple ‘‘ infractions,” under the old laws, 
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became, under the new, ‘‘ délits ;’ and what under the former 
were ‘‘ délits,” under the latter became “ crimes.” The scale 
of punishment was raised in the same proportion. Nor was 
this all. The legislation of September destroyed many of the 
safeguards given to the accused, by suppressing the forms 
before provided for their protection, and by taking them out 
of the hands of their natural judges to turn them over, at will, 
to the court of peers. Even the trial by jury was changed to 
the prejudice of the proseeuted,—a simple majority being 
enough to pronounce the verdict of guilty: the maximum of 
pecuniary fine, moreover, which had been limited to 6,000 francs, 
was quadrupled ; and to guarantee the payment, security to the 
extent of 100,000 franes was required from the publisher of 
ee the printer was surety for the publisher, and 
both the one and the other became liable to an imprisonment 
of from one to ten years. They were forbidden, upon pain of 
losing at once their property and their liberty, to express any 
hope, any view, contrary to the form of government, or to the 
order of succession to the throne established in 1830, or to 
discuss the validity of the election of the 7th of August. As 
to political offences, committible by means of caricatures or 
the stage, the previous examination of all prints, drawings, 
and every kind of theatrical production, prevented their repeti- 
tion for the time to come. 

Thus the laws of September were at once preventative, sup- 
pressive, and prohibitory, and they doubly violated the Charter, 
which permits all freedom of discussion, and declares that the 
censorship cannot be re-established. Necessity alone, then, we 
repeat, can justify the maintenance of these laws; and if they 
have remained in force hitherto, it is because the government 
established in 1830, always harassed by enemies, has not been 
able to attain that strength of position in which the use of 
ordinary means is sufficient. We shall be truly glad to see 
it attain to such stability. It is an awkward thing for any 
government to be obliged to defend measures which are gene- 
rally indefensible. It is still more awkward when the measures 
are both contrary to its previously declared principles, and 
are protested against by those who neither dispute its title 
nor are unfriendly to its form. But even the “ opposition 
dynastique” protests loudly against the laws of September, as 
contrary at once to the constitution, to reason, and to justice. 
‘Where has the constitution (say they) instituted four 
different —— for political offences? Where has it 
spoken of the crimes of the press?) Where has it authorized 
the re-establishment of the censorship? Where the confisca- 
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tion of property, be that property of what kind it may? 
Or, is it reasonable that an error of judgment, a defect or an 
obliquity of understanding, an act which in other civilized 
countries is a simple misdemeanor, should, at the will of the 
legislature, become a crime ?—that a thought, a word, should 
be made a grave offence ?—and that the infamy which covers a 
robber, a forger, an assassin, should attach itself to an advo- 
eate, to an author, to a publiciste? And does justice allow, 
that after having invented a crime, a government shall make 
itself both juge et partie, to prosecute and punish it ?—that after 
having allowed important enterprises to grow up upon the 
faith of free discussion, it should all of a sudden reverse by its 
prohibitory measures the principle which was their foundation 
and their safeguard ?” 

Much that is here complained of would, doubtless, be un- 
justifiable in ordinary times, and a part, if truly alleged, un- 
justifiable in any ; but we cannot allow that published thoughts 
and words may not, even in ordinary times, be very grave 
offences,—and this for the simple reason that they may be 
very dangerous ones; nor that he ‘* who filches from me my 
good name,” whatever may be his position in life, may not, 
with a considerable show of reason and justice, be classed with 
the forger and the robber. 

The declamations of the legitimists and the revolutionists 
involve more of the argumentum ad hominem. “ Who could 
imagine (they exclaim) that a government sprung from the 
barricades—begotten by what they call the crimes of the 
Bourbons— proposing to itselfa special mission, viz. the redress 
of a great constitutional grievance—and that grievance, the 
infringement of the liberty of the press,—who could conceive 
that the legislation of September originated and is maintained 
by such a government as this? What! will you confess that 
your former cry was, after all, only a pretext? Will you dis- 
avow the solemn obligations by which you bound yourselves ? 
Will you do that perpetually, which you would not endure in 
another for a single day? Was it worth while to dethrone an 
ancient dynasty, and to disturb the peace of Europe, for the 
purpose of exaggerating the importance of a system which 
you now repudiate at the bayonet’s point?” 

We must not suffer ourselves to be misled by these decla- 
mations. The question settled by the barricades in the nega- 
tive, was not whether the liberty of the press was ever to be 
restrained, but whether it was ever to be restrained at the 
mere will of the reigning monarch: and that decision involved 
the settlement of another question of vital importance, viz. 
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whether the constitution of France was in truth an absolute 
or a limited monarchy. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that the magnitude of 
the right which was more immediately in jeopardy—the im- 
mense importance of the freedom of the press—was much 
enlarged upon by those who were the revolutionists of those 
days, and the conservatives of our own: so that many of the 
statesmen of this party are, in reference to the subjeet of the 
press, somewhat in a false position. But— 


Nel mondo ov’ é tutto mutabile e leggiero 
Costanza é spesso il variar pensiero: 


Besides, public affairs every where (but especially in such 
a country as France, with so powerful and active a police 
at the command of the government) present a very different 
aspect to those who view them from the level of a private 
station, and to those who see them from those more commanding 
points to which it is the privilege of high official employment 
to give access. The distinguished statesmen of whom we are 
speaking, were well aware, that by sanctioning the laws of 
September they compromised their own popularity ; but they 
nobly preferred incurring that risk to seeing the throne again 
reversed, and subjecting France to the horrors of another 
revolution. 

The legislation of September has had the unquestionable 
merit of stopping what the Duc de Broglie called la révolte 
morale. The opposition, which was before tumultuous and 
irregular, has in consequence become an organized constitu- 
tional foree. The press, which was before disgraced by per- 
sonalities, has recovered in a great measure that tone of de- 
cency and courtesy without which even reason and justice seem 
to be in the wrong. The struggle which had extended to all 
the towns of France, and even to the forests of La Vendée, has 
become centred in the chamber, and the tribune has raised its 
voice above the united clamours of the press. 

We arrive now at the second epoch of the disturbed reign 
of Louis Philippe. During this period of comparative tran- 
quillity, insurrections cease, attempts at assassination become 
fewer and less formidable, but parliamentary intrigues increase 
daily. War breaks out in the bosom of the dynastic party : 
successive coalitions dissolve and reconstruct one cabinet after 
another. ‘The newspapers, for the most part, take the word of 
command from this or that influential deputy. The tactics of 
party have succeeded to violence. 

In the present year, 1844, when the several parties in 
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the chambers have their various echoes in the journals of the 
country, and when the principal function of the press is to 
diffuse the ideas which are discussed there, we shall be able 
to give the best general impression of the different portions of 
the periodical press, by classifymg the parties of which they 
are respectively the organs. 

Whatever may be the subdivisions of party in the chamber 
of deputies, one broad line passes through it, and divides the 
whole house into two sections. On one side are the dynasties, 
or those who support the Orleans family : on the other’ those 
who are hostile to that family, and who favour the Duc de 
Bordeaux or a republic. 

The dynasties, who occupy the centre droit and the centre 
gauche, are subdivided into doctrinaires, juste milieu, tiers parti, 
and ministeriel : of these, the section most devoted to the pre- 
servation of the royal authority calls its members conservateurs. 

The principal organs of the conservative party are, Le 
Journal des Débats, La Presse, Le Moniteur Parisien, Le Mes- 
sager des Chambres, La Revue des Deux Mondes, Le Globe, 
La Revue de Paris. This party also has the direction of Le 
Moniteur, the only journal which gives a complete and regular 
report of the parliamentary debates. The centre gauche, con- 
ducted in an irresponsible manner by M. Thiers, has its repre- 
sentatives in Ze Courier Francais, Le Constitutionnel, and La 
Patrie. The tiers parti—a moveable body, now voting with 
the centre droit, now with the centre gauche at the bidding of 
M. Dufaure—is alternately blamed and praised by the journals 
representing those various shades of opinion. 

La gauche directed by M. Odillon Barrot has its official 
interpreter in Le Siecle, of which the principal editor is another 
deputy, M. Chambolle. L’extréme gauche, or gauche radicale, 
is sustained by Le National, La Réforme, La Revue Indé- 
pendante. ‘The views of these three papers are very decided 
and uncompromising, and they exercise at least as much influ- 
ence upon their friends in the chamber, as the latter upon 
them. La droite legitimiste, the different portions of which 
differ very materially in some respects, notwithstanding their 
agreement in the general principle from which they derive 
their name, is represented in the press by La Quotidienne, 
La Gazette de France, La France, L’Echo Francais, and La 
Mode. 

Each party thus retains several counsel on its side, who 
plead its cause before the bar of the public—a judge who 
sometimes indeed appears to nod amid the most impassioned 
speeches, but who at others takes perhaps only too lively an 
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interest in the pleadings, and sums up and _ passes sentence 
with somewhat more of heat and empressement than becomes 
the gravity of the judicial character. Of course these counsel 
are none of them paid: nothing could be more offensive 
than such a supposition. They are none of them paid: but 
some are feed—(subventioné is the proper term as applied toa 
journal)—and this subvention, as far as the ministerial journals 
are concerned, is avowed in secret according to circumstances. 

The Moniteur, printed at the expense of the state, re- 
ceives a double subvention, which appears regularly in the 
budget. Its short-hand writers have places at the foot of the 
tribune, and enjoy this privilege exclusively. The files of this 
journal, established during the first Revolution, present, it is 
well known, the most faithful picture of that memorable time, 
as well as of the history of France subsequent to that period. 
They are, therefore, of great value as documents of reference, 
and they have become still more so since the addition of de- 
cennial tables has made it easier to refer to them. The Moni- 
teur, which is under the management of the minister for the 
home department, reports not only the debates of the chamber, 
but such other matters as the government thinks proper to 
publish. It is sent gratuitously to every member of ‘the 
chambers of peers and deputies. The prefects, the re- 
ceivers-general, and the heads of all the departemental 
branches of the public service nearly, are obliged to subscribe 
to it out of the office expenses allowed them. The price is 
100 francs a year. It has but few voluntary subseribers. The 
public consult it only to verify facts and dates. It offers none 
of the excitements of a party journal,—its functions being to 
record political events, and to give the orders of the heads of 
the government to their subordinates, rather ‘than to provide 
amusement for the idle, or to meddle in the struggles of rival 
politicians. 

The polemical journals of every ministry are, generally speak- 
ing, those which have been most instrumental in raising it to 
power. These, in the ordinary course of things, naturally 
remain its champions. But their support is not enough. 
They are too independent. The ministry wants a support 
which, if feebler im itself, is more to be relied on. It wants 
journals which will act as its functionaries, and be completely 
under its command. One or more such journals are accord- 
ingly established by every government, and subventionés out 
of the secret service-money annually voted by the chambeps. 
Le Moniteur Parisien and Le Messager des' Chambres are the 
two semi-official papers which the present ministry supports. 
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Both are evening papers, and are sold in the streets. They 
give the news received by telegraphic dispatch during the day: 
the debates of the chamber, the price of stocks, &c., and, what 
is not unimportant in particular aesetaren they circulate the 
government version of public intelligence twelve hours before 
the same intelligence can be reported and commented on by 
their adversaries. There is in the office of the minister of the 
interior, a bureau, called le bureau de lesprit public,” where the 
articles intended to appear in these and the government departe- 
mental journalsare got up. An immense outlay is incurred in the 
publication and circulation of these papers, and the pecuniary 
return which they produce is comparatively inconsiderable. 
The reason is this. When a journal is notoriously subventioné, 
it numbers few readers beyond those to whom it is sent gra- 
tuitously. The reading-rooms reject it. The cafés admit it 
with difficulty. It falls into general disrepute. Hence it is 
that the ministry cannot dispense with the support of those 
unpaid journals, which, after all, often cost it the most, and 
which, by their faltering support, and partial condemnation, 
often do it the most irreparable injury. 

The three unpensioned journals and the unpensioned review 
patronized by the present government are rarely in unison 
with each other. The most able is unquestionably Ze Jour- 
nal des Débats. It is written with talent, good sense, and 
courtesy, while the Globe is violent, vulgar, and stupid. The 
Presse, on its side, has certain theories peculiar to itself, which 
it will not sacrifice to any cabinet. In this respect it resem- 
bles Za Revue des Deux Mondes, the wild organ of all innova- 
tions, religious, philosophical, and literary. ‘This journal com- 
mits to a ministerial writer only its fortnight’s chronicle; and 
it is here that M. Rossi, a friend of M. Guizot, a peer of France, 
and professor du droit constitutionnel, pleads the cause of the 
cabinet. 

Some private and personal details respecting a few of the 
more influential journals, and those connected with them, will 
tend to throw a light upon their respective situations, and to 
make the directions which they follow better understood. 

Let us begin with the Journal des Débats, a first-rate, which 
has sunk a thousand vessels whose names are forgotten. It 
was established at the time that order succeeded to the anarchy 
and excesses of the Revolution, by Messrs. Bertin, two brothers, 
men of taste and talent, with the view of supporting regularly 
constituted authority, as such. ‘This principle they have since 
constantly maintained, without admitting any other modifica- 
tion of their language than that imposed by the difference of 
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the reigning constitutions. Their paper, which at first was 
called Le Journal de i’ Empire, took the name of Le Journal des 
Débats politiques et littéraires, in 1814, the epoch of the first 
restoration. It supported all the royalist cabinets, except the 
last, which, in its opinion, could only ruin the monarchy. 
The eminent person who inspired it during that period was 
M. de Chateaubriand. He was succeeded by MM. Guizot, 
Villemain, Cousin, Salvandy, St. Mare Girardin, and Bour- 
eae The Revolution of 1830, which found these writers at 
the head of the opposition, made of them (as we have alread 
said) ministers, counsellors of state, ambassadors, &c. &c. M. 
de Chateaubriand himself remained in retirement, notwith- 
standing the pressing solicitations which his genius and pa- 
triotism could not fail to call forth. 

The principal editor of the Journal des Débats is M. Sylvestre 
de Sacy, the son of the celebrated Orientalist. The former 
preceptor of the Duke D’Aumale, M. Cavalier Fleury, is sup- 
posed to be the author of the articles supplied from the palace, 
and M. St. Mare Girardin of those furnished by the university. 

It is perhaps to be regretted, that, under the present manage- 
ment, the space frvtie. to literary articles is more confined 
than formerly; the Journal des Debats of late years having 
been almost the only paper which had preserved any thing like 
authority in such matters. It is still more to be regretted, 
that, after having so long and so nobly repelled the torrent of 
immoral novels which poured into other newspapers, it should 
have admitted one so profligate as the ‘‘ Mystéres de Paris,” 
by M. Eugéne Sue. The admission of this work into the 
Débats was mentioned in terms of grave censure in the cham- 
ber of deputies ; but 40,000 francs having been paid for it, the 
censure was of no effect. The proprietors, after having bought 
it so dearly, would not suppress it. 

In England, where the constitutional powers are so deeply 
rooted, the most influential journal could not endanger the 
safety of the state by throwing itself suddenly from the side of 
government to that of its opponents; but in France, where 
every thing depends upon opinions, still unsettled, the sudden 
defection of a newspaper, such as the Débats, might occasion 
the most serious consequences. We have seen an example in 
1827. If it had not been for the defection of that paper, the 
liberal party could never have triumphed. It was the Débats, 
that, by deserting the colours of M. Villele, to range itself 
under the standard of M. de Chateaubriand, divided the 
royalist party, and formed that majority of 221, which, after 
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having overturned the ministry, reduced the king to those 
coups d’état which caused his destruction. 

This event has given a lesson to his successor, not to rest 
the interests of the reigning power upon the advocacy of 
a single journal, however infiuential. The new government 
accordingly is understood to have favoured the concurrent 
support of the Presse, a journal attached rather to the con- 
servative system generally than to ministerial interests; and 
which, beside the attraction of independence, which does not 
belong to the Débats, has the advantage of costing only 
40 franes annually instead of 80. Count Molé is the political 
symbol of the Presse; though it may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether in all points there is a perfect harmony between the 
views of this statesman and M. Emile de Girardin, the chief 
manager. We cannot think, for instance, that M. Molé pre- 
fers the alliance of Russia to that of England. His conduct, 
while minister, seems to prove the contrary. 

M. de Girardin is one of those men who rather make others 
their instruments, than themselves their tools. Active, enter- 
prising, bold, he had not even a name (for his father refused 
to acknowledge him)—and in a few years he has been able to 
acquire a considerable reputation and an influential position in 
the world, in the chamber, and in the press. He is married to 
one of the muses of France, Mlle. Delphine Gay, author of the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Judith,” and of some charming feuilletons, signed 
with the name of the Vicomte de Launay. Challenged by 
Armand Carrel, the illustrious editor of the Wational, he was 
himself wounded, and killed his adversary, which drew upon 
him the implacable hatred of the republicans, who left not a 
stone unturned to exclude him from the chamber ; but in vain. 
He contrived to defeat all their plans, and to be returned for 
two places. 

The influence of M. Girardin depends mainly upon his 
talents and knowledge, which are admitted by his bitterest 
adversaries to be of a superior kind. He does not derive any 
additional authority from his private character. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes has become the property of M. 
Buloz, who was appointed some time ago commissaire royale 
pres Le ThéAtre Francais, an agreeable sinecure, which brings 
in 12,000 franes a year. This is one method of recompensing, 
for their support to the ministry, the journals non-subven- 


tionés. It is in reference to such transactions that we observed 


before, ‘‘ the unpaid journals often cost the government more 
than the paid ones.” The Débats has made the fortune of all 
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its fellow-labourers. There is not one who does not occupy a 
good place, and there is no doubt that the recommendation of 
its peony has more weight than that of ten deputies, or of 
an hundred peers of France. M. Emile de Girardin does not 
enjoy a less extensive influence. He has proved it by dis- 
posing of all the offices in the arrondissements wherein he has 
been a candidate. Independently of these indirect donations, 
considerable sums have at all times been secretly paid to the 
principal ministerial journals. But on this point we can only 
indulge in conjectures more or less hazardous. Besides, the 
mode of disguising these mysterious subventions has been from 
time to time varied. Thus, one cabinet has taken an immense 
number of copies, another has discharged the stamp duties, 
&e. The opposition does not fail to set up a shout of indig- 
nation when any of these secret dealings are detected; but 
after all, when that party was in power, it exhibited no parti- 
cular signs of a stern disinterestedness. The manna of 
ministerial favour in the shape of places, ribbons, subserip- 
tions, and aids of every kind, fell then with the same abun- 
danze upon the Constitutionnel and the Courier Francais, as 
now upon the Presse and the Délats; and it may be reasonably 
conjectured that all the virtue which the former journals may 
have acquired while in opposition, would not prevent them, 
should M. Thiers return to power, from sharing with him the 
fruits of success. 

Journalizing, as it is conducted in France, could not be a 
sufficient object for any man of talent to choose as a profession. 
It is employed there to acquire political influence, and it is 
by that means that several of the names now most important 
in the political world have risen to that sort of eminence. This 
will appear the more plainly as we proceed with our details. 

The Constitutionnel enjoyed an immense reputation under 
the Restoration. Adopted by the middle classes, written by 
Messrs. Jay, Jouy, Thiers, and Miguet, it marched at the head 
of the opposition, which was represented in the chamber b 
General Foy, Casimir Perrier, Benjamin Constant, Manuel, 
Dupont De L’Eure. About 1828, there was a division among 
the editors. The younger writers were impatient to come to 
decisive blows. ‘They founded the JVational, and preached 
insurrection, scarcely giving themselves the trouble to disguise 
their aim. The Constitutionnel, thus distanced, could never 
recover the place which it had permitted others to occupy. 
The Revolution of 1830, of which it was beyond doubt the 
most ancient and the most stanch promoter, has completely 
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ruined it: the opposition of the gauche calls it the journal of 
an effete liberalism; and Charivari has represented its late 
chief, M. Etienne, now peer of France, as an old gentleman 
in a state of decrepitude, with cotton nightcap, and spectacles 
on nose. The Constitutionnel belonged lately to a joint-stock 
company, who, we believe, have since dissolved partnership. 
The principal proprietor is, or was, a M. Veron, ex-médicin, 
inventor of a pectoral lozenge called the paté-Regnault, who 
had acquired wealth in the direction of the Opera. 

The Courier Frangais has lately undergone one of those 
complete internal changes which leave, of a journal, nothing 
but the name. Its present editors are no less obscure than 
those of the Constitutionnel, and its opposition seems to have 
lost its former vigour. M. Borellé, who manages it, has 
sought for elements of success more questionable, but more 
captivating to many, than political discussion. He has pub- 
lished, en feuilletons, the ‘*‘ Mysteries of London,” scandalous 
scenes which rival the immoralities of the ‘* Mystéres de Paris.” 
The same gentleman has set on foot a journal called L’Esta- 
fette, which is a reprint or echo of all the constitutional oppo- 
sition journals. 

The Siecle occupies, in respect to the gauche, the same 
position that the Presse does in regard to the conservatives. 
This is also a journal of only 40 francs a year. It prints 
daily 50,000 copies, and is read every day by 500,000 persons. 
So extensive a circulation depends very much upon its 
moderate price, combined with the popular line of its polities: 
it does not deserve much praise on the score of consis- 
tency of principles. Protected by M. Odillon Barrot, who 
rather advises than manages it,—directed by M. Chambolle, 
a deputy of much inferior influence,—it wavers continually 
between fhe centre gauche and the extréme gauche, without 
taking the lead which ought to distinguish its opposition. 
This embarrassing position will not change until those rival 
pretensions which weaken the constitutional left have ceased, 
and this party can move with more of energy and ensemble. 

Comparatively free from parliamentary ties, the National 
writes but little for the chamber. Its principal readers are 
not there. Since the death of its distinguished editor, M. 
Carrel, it has passed from vicissitude to vicissitude, and has 
now reached a point of feebleness which indicates a real decay. 
Its chief editor is M. Bastide, a declared partisan of the means 
of compression rendered honourable by the Convention and 
the Empire. He has defended, a l’outrance, the administrative 
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centralization, the monopoly of the university, and the fortifi- 
cations of Paris. This strange system of policy on the part of 
a radical writer, arises from a fixed impression entertained by 
M. Bastide, (which, however, those who are better acquainted 
than ourselves with the feelings of the French nation consider 
extravagant,) that a republic will sooner or later succeed to 
the constitutional monarchy, and that it will immediately 
enter into a contest with all Europe. He wishes, therefore, 
to prepare for the great day of battle, and he repels with 
that idea all that would tend to diminish the influence of the 
capital. He requires a concentration of all the forces, moral 
and physical, of France, which might place the whole country 
under the control of a single hand; and he does not perceive 
that all these means of action are directed against the Re- 
public, and that the principal object of them is to bar its pro- 
ress. 

We shall content ourselves with mentioning the names of 
other republican journals, La Réforme, Le Progrés, La Démo- 
cratie Pacifique, and we shall pass over in silence all the 
ae hag reviews, &c., which, not satisfied with a political revo- 

ution, aspire to a revolution social or religious. 

It remains to speak of the legitimist journals, the most 
ancient of all, and the most obstinate in their resistance to the 
new order of things. Representing the same principle, these 
parses are placed under different directions; and the two 
eading ones, the Quotidienne and the Gazette de France, 
already in conflict under the Restoration, have never since 
been able to agree together. This division took its rise under 
the ministry of M. Villele, which the Gazette supported, and 
the Quotidienne attacked. The intestine war which then took 
place, having been kept alive by the same watchwords, goes on 
with unabated animosity. 

The royalist party, after the Revolution of July, asked itself 
two questions, each equally difficult of decision. Ist. What 
course it should follow? 2nd. Whom it should obey as its 
head? The first question was variously answered. Some 
proposed taking arms and commencing another La Vendée; 
and the captivity of the Duchess de Berri alone induced them 
to renounce the scheme. Others preferred using legal means, 
and proposed opening to their friends the gates of parliament 
and of all the local councils. The Duke de Fitzjames and 
M. Berryer were the first who suggested this prudent course, 
and marked out the field where the royalists should muster 
their forces. They were frankly supported only by the Réno- 
vateur, which afterwards uniting with the Quotidienne, brought 
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with it the support of the latter. But time has strengthened 
their position. The deaths of Charles X. and of the Duke de 
Blacas have dissolved the party which refused to admit the 
validity of abdications, or to enter into any constitutional 
arrangement, and which by its ultraism and impracticability 
fettered and compromised the moderate royalists. That party 
had created a journal, called La France, which the Vicomte 
de Baulny directed, and which did not cease to protest against 
all the acts of the representative government. These aimless 
declamations perpetually thwarted the constitutional opposi- 
tion of M. Berryer, and occasioned him embarrassments which 
all his eloquence could not overcome. At present the Quoti- 
dienne and La France proceed side by side; and soon, if we are 
rightly informed, these two journals will divide all the assist- 
ance which their party and the exiled court can muster on 
their behalf. 

The two questions which, as far as the great body of the 
royalists is concerned, are now settled, are very differently 
disposed of by the Gazette de France. The parliamentary 
system appears to the manager of this paper, who has con- 
ducted it for the last 18 or 20 years, far too narrow and mes- 
quin. He pretends to bring back the French monarchy to 
its primitive liberty by means of a system which he calls le 
droit commun, and which is, in effect, nothing more or less 
than universal suffrage. He makes but few converts, but 
nevertheless the Abbé Genoude does not give in or grow tired. 
He is gifted with an activity equal to his obstinacy. It is said 
that he believes himself inspired, and that, like those charla- 
tans who kill themselves by their imaginary remedies, he has 
the utmost faith in his own predictions. He has a colleague, 
M. Lourdonaix, a laborious and clever man, who kneels by 
the tripod and transmits faithfully the oracles of the god. 
When these two journalists begin their w ork, it w ould seem 
as if they env eloped themselves in a cloud of incense, and that 
they do not actually assume the pen, until the fumes have 
somewhat exalted and mystified them. They have recently 
established another journal, called Za Nation, which praises 
every morning the articles published in the Gazette de France 
the night before. Everybody knows that they all proceed 
from one pen: no matter: this echo continues amid the 
laughter of the public, to the infinite satisfaction of the men 
whose ears and vanity it tickles. The history of M. Genoude 
may be written hereafter, like that of other enthusiasts who 
have made themselves remarkable in stirring times. In the 
interim let us be permitted to give a sketch “of this extraor- 
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dinary person. He is of middle height, very dark, and rather 
stout than thin. He is about 48 years of age. His dark eyes 
are rarely lighted up with southern vivacity ; and his voice is 
soft and monotonous. No preacher sooner sets his congrega- 
tion to sleep; but the Abbé has few opportunities of exercising 
his magnetic powers, the Archbishop of Paris having forbidden 
him the pulpit; and up to this time, notwithstanding repeated 
attempts, no constituency has been willing to send him to 
the chamber. Any one else in his place would have been 
discouraged, but he regards all these things as passing 
shadows, and himself as the sun whose eternal brightness in 
the long run must needs disperse them. In vain has the Ga- 
zette de France been prohibited at Rome, at Berlin, at Peters- 
burgh.* M. Genoude rests perfectly satisfied that it defends 
the papacy much better than the pope, and monarchy much 
better than all the monarchs in Europe. The great vogue in 
which his journal was under the Restoration, before he had 
discovered the peculiar theories which now embellish it, was 
sufficient to procure him a considerable fortune and a distin- 
guished marriage. Having become a widower in 1833, he 
embraced the priesthood, and proposed to himself, no doubt, 
the career of a second Richelieu; but the moderate royalists, 
who are very angry with him, say, that “‘ if ever he meet with 
a cardinal’s hat and a Louis XIII. it will be at Charenton,”— 
the Bedlam of our neighbours. ‘‘ As long as he is at the head 
of the Gazette de France (they add) there will be no sincere 
concord in our party—c’est un brouillon intraitable.” M. Villele 
is no more his guide than M. de la Roche Jacquelin. He 
only follows his own system which is an absurd Utopia. The 
royalist committee cannot silence him. He makes it his sport 
to reveal its secrets and to denounce its members. In short, 
he is like the volunteer-officer, of whom his widow used to 
boast, ‘“‘ My late husband served as a gentleman shouid do: 
he had the nicest sense of discipline—so much so, that he 
never would obey any one.” 

The legitimate party count among its organs a review called 
the ‘* Mode,” of which the conductor is the Vicomte Walsh, 
descended from a family who followed the Stuarts into France. 
Several clever writers concur in the support of this re- 
view, which, however, has the great fault of being too per- 
sonal, and of irritating those whom it should seek to gain. 
The Orleans family is perpetually treated there with the bit- 


* There is, however, a widely circulated report that a bribe to a large extent was 
offered for silence on certain matters to M. Genoude, by the Emperor Nicholas, 
which was indignantly refused. 
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terest severity, and the crimes of the Regent and of Phi- 
lippe Egalité are recalled in a spirit that is as ungenerous, as 
it is impolitic. 

It must be confessed, however, that a similar reproach belongs 
to others as well as to the legitimists. Each party, indeed, re- 
tains in its service a corps of arcliers who shoot with poisoned 
darts. The Charivari skirmishes for the gauche ; the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the Revue de Paris, the Chronique, for minis- 
ters; not to mention divers weekly papers, such as the Guépes 
which perform the same part. In the principal provincial 
towns there are papers representing the same opinions as those 
adyocated by the Parisian journals, and the war between them 
is carried on with still more animosity than in the capital, be- 
cause the parties personally know and hate each other, and 
fight as it were hand to hand. 

Besides the political journals of France, there is an infinite 
variety ‘‘ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” and these ab- 
sorb almost the whole literary activity of the country. Grave 
books are now seldom produced, partly, no doubt, because the 
law of succession is perpetually dispersing old libraries, and 
discouraging the formation of new ones,* but principally be- 
cause the only readers in France now-a-days are journal 
readers. In a visit which we lately made to Paris, after an 
interval of many years, one of the points which most struck 
us was the paucity and meanness of the booksellers’ shops 
there, in comparison with London. A handsomely bound 
book was scarcely to be seen; or, if there was any exception, 
we found upon taking it up that it was some album or illus- 
trated work, intended for the drawing-room table, rather than 
the library. We are assured that even Reviews are thought 
too long, and that there is not a single one in a flourishing 
state; and since the newspapers have hit upon the plan of 
giving, every morning, at the foot of their political pages, en 
feuilletons, successive portions of some novel or romance, the 
separate publication of this kind of literature too has greatly 
diminished. 

The stamp duty upon newspapers in France, which is from 
3 to 4 centimes on the provincial, from 5 to 6 on the Paris jour- 
nals, produces a revenue of about 3,600,000 franes. It appears 
from the statement of M. Lacave-laplagne, the minister of 


* Only lately, the finest dramatic library in Europe, that of M. de Soleinne, 
which he had been thirty years in collecting, and which he had designed to bequeath 
either to the State or the Théatre Francais, was sold and dispersed by his repre- 
sentatives,—a sudden attack of apoplexy having prevented him from fulfilling his 


purpose. 
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finance, that somewhat less than one half of the sheets stamped 
for the public press are distributed in Paris; the rest are sent 
to the country or abroad. 

The post-office receipts in 1841, from the newspapers and 
other periodicals, were 2,173,000 frances. 

Several attempts have been made to obtain an abolition or 
reduction of the former duties, but hitherto without success. 
M. Chapuys-Montlaville, however, in April last, made a motion 
for a committee to examine his proposition for abolishing 
them : and the motion, though opposed by the ministry chiefly 
on financial grounds, was carried by a majority of 146 to 140. 
M. De Lamartine has obtained considerable credit for his 
speech on the occasion, in the course of which he gave utter- 
ance to one or two mots which have had a great success. 

“* What (he asked) in reference to the political press, is the 
principal merit of the representative government? It is to 
make the country think. It is to spread, day by day, the ope- 
rations of thought and intelligence. Well! by whom is this 
task accomplished? By the newspapers, which are in a 
manner la publicité d domicile, which are des tribunes portatives, 
which spread from one extremity of the kingdom to the other 
the movement of thought, and the opinion of the representative 
government. There is no other instrument for this purpose 
than the periodical press. It is important then, especially 
after violent crises, when the public mind has been agitated, 
to give to the organs of that thought greater liberty, latitude, 
and independence. There are generations of ideas, as there 
are of men. These generations would fain live in the press— 
in the government. But instead of doing justice to that 
desire, you fetter the press by fiscal laws, by equivocal laws, 
by enormous penalties. You punish the press for its past ser- 
vices, as if you dreaded the services which it might still render 

you.” 

. It is a great grief to those who think with M. De Lamartine, 
that if a revenue must needs be drawn from newspapers, it is 
not derived by means of a specific tax upon the commercial 
part of the enterprise, upon the advertisements, rather than by 
a stamp duty upon each sheet, which, in the first instance at 
least, throws the tax wholly upon the intellectual part. 

But it may be justly doubted, whether the present system be 
not quite as favourable to the diffusion of intellectual know- 
ledge as that proposed in its stead. The practical effect of the 
present pee is to throw a very large share, not only of the 
tax, but also of the whole cost of the journals at 40 francs, upon 
the advertisers. These journals, as we have already shown, 
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have a very much more extensive circulation than the rest. 
The price is quite insufficient to cover the expenses of publica- 
tion and the stamp duties; but the low price tends to secure 
to a well written journal a large circulation; the large circu- 
lation secures a large number of advertisements ; and the price 
of the advertisements not only covers the loss resulting from 
the excess of the cost of publication over the amount of re- 
turns for copies sold, but leaves a large surplus for the pro- 
prietors. 

The Siécle affords a striking example of the working of this 
description of journal. It divides annually among its pro- 
prietors 80,000 francs : 20,000 are kept back as a reserve fund : 
making a total profit of 100,000 frances. Now the Siecle re- 
ceives for advertisements alone 200,000 frances a year; and 
since the gain to the whole concern is only 100,000 franes a 
year, it follows that just that sum is annually lost by the sale 
of the journal to the proprietors, and gained by the purchasers. 

Who, then, has a right tocomplain? Not surely the public, 
who buy their knowledge under cost price. Not the proprie- 
tors, who are fairly remunerated. If any party has a right to 
complain, it is the advertisers, whose fre2dom from direct im- 
post excites the clamour. But they do not murmur, because 
they know that it is the intellectual part of the journal, coupled 
with its low price, which secures them that publicity which it 
is their object to obtain. They are willing to give that part a 
greater currency than it could otherwise secure, at their 
proper cost, because to do so is ultimately for their own 
interest. 

If, in lieu of the present system, a direct tax were placed 
upon advertisements, the government would certainly not be 
contented with a revenue from them Jess than that now re- 
ceived from newspaper stamps. The relief then derived from 
the change by the non-advertising journals, must be compen- 
sated by a corresponding burthen thrown upon the advertise- 
ments in the others. Could the industry of the country bear 
this additional burthen, without sensibly feeling it? Would 
not the immediate effect be either to diminish the number of 
atlvertisements, or to lessen the price paid for them to the 
journals; and in either case, must not the ultimate conse- 
quences be to enhance their cost, and limit their circulation. 
The change proposed, then, would certainly not be advantageous 
to the advertisers, as they would have to pay at least as 
much, and probably more than they now do, for a more limited 
publicity. Neitherdo we think that it would be favourable to 
the diffusion of intellectual knowledge. It would certainly 
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contract the circulation of some of the most popular and 
most ably written papers; and though it might extend the 
range of those papers whose advertising columns are now but 
seantily filled, we cannot help entertaining a strong suspicion 
that, upon the whole, the proposed alteration would be as 
unfavourable to the intellectual advancement, as it certainly 
would be to the commercial industry, of France. 

The establishment of a journal at 40 francs is, we need 
searcely say, a very hazardous speculation. The Presse de- 
voured an original capital of 750,000 franes. After which the 
concern was sold for 1,200 frances and odd. It is now said to 
produce an income of 180,000 franesa year. There is nothing 
in this vicissitude, that a great increase of advertisements 
might not reasonably account for; but as the wise men of 
Paris shake their heads mysteriously when the subject is 
alluded to, we suppose that the outward circumstances of the 
journal are not now so different from what they formerly were, 
as to account for its present financial prosperity. 

Since the first part of our article was written, we find that 
the Constitutionnel has been sold, and changed into a journal 
of 40 franes, and of romances en feuilletons, thus renouncing its 
opposition to these literary innovations, and its ancient enmity 
to speculative journals. After the pleasantries indulged at its 
expense by Charivari, and by the legitimatists, who said of it, 
that “after having been the prompter of the players of the 
Quinze Ans, it had become the clown of the grocers,” a second 
youth, and awider stage doubtless appeared desirable. It began, 
on the 25th of April, a romance by George Sand, called Jeanne, 
and has promised its readers at midsummer one from the pen 
of M. Eugéne Sue, the title of which will be Le Juif Errant. 

At the beginning of April, the Commerce was sold for 317,000 
francs. The principal editor, M. Charles Lesseps, a gentleman 
generally esteemed both for his character and talent, has re- 
tired. It appears that the government, wishing to silence the 
opposition which it experienced in that quarter, supported the 
purchasers. The paper has now become purely commercial. 

An attack by a revolutionary writer, M. Felix Pyat, upon 
M. Jules Janin,—dpropos of a criticism by the latter upon the 
Tibére of M. J. Chenier,—has lately caused some sensation, we 
understand, in the political circles, as well as in the law courts 
of Paris. M. Janin, in the course of his critique, had handled 
somewhat roughly, and even imputed cowardice to, the heroes 
of the Convention. This aroused the virtuous wrath of M. 
Pyat, who attacked M. Janin in a pamphlet addressed to him 
as the Prince of Critics. We refer our readers to this pamphlet, 
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especially the concluding portion, both because it exemplifies 
the feelings entertained by a portion (we trust only a small 
portion) of the French people, in respect to the blackest 
period of their history, and because it at the same time affords 
a specimen of the malignant personalities which the legislation 
of September has mitigated indeed, but has not been able 
wholly to subdue. 

In concluding our remarks upon the subject of this article, 
it must be admitted that the political picture reflected by the 
periodical press of France presents many a lowering cloud, 
the mutual jar and conflict of which may produce another 
storm. But we hope better things. We hope by the revival 
of religion, freed from ancient superstitions, there will be an 
increasing stability in the national character, and that the love 
of peace and order will be still more generally diffused. We 
hope that the zeal of parties for particular theories of govern- 
ment will cool down, when they find that substantial liberty 
and social happiness may be attained under that which is 
established ; and when they reflect that, by directing their 
attacks against the form or title of the existing government, 
they, for a very questionable and almost hopeless result, 
waste that energy which might be effectually employed in 
directing or controlling its measures. 

It isa truth which seems to be daily gaining ground, that to 
contend for abstract theories of government is comparatively 
idle; that at any rate there is as much of freedom and prosperity 
to be attained by the generality under a limited monarchy as 
under a republic ; and that whether a republic or a monarchy 
be best for a particular people must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the case. 

It may, indeed, require one or two generations before any 
large number of the high-minded aristocracy of France give 
the weight of their talents and their influence to support the 
reigning branch. But in due time, doubtless, the majority 
will be found among the chief ornaments of the court and 
principal stays of the throne of the house of Orleans; while, 
perhaps, a few will still linger, like the old Tories of the age 
of George IILI., toasting the pretender and talking treason in 
their chateaux in La Vendée, or in their hotels of the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain; but teaching the enemies of France upon 
every fit occasion, that the feelings of the patriot are stronger 
than those of the partisan—and that their swords can cut as 
keenly, whether the watchword, at which they are drawn, be 
the name of the reigning or of the exiled prince. 
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Art. I1.—Miinchen, seine Kunstschatze, seine Umgebungen, und 
sein Offentliches Leben. Munchen. 1841. 


A wet. known French general has been placed by his varied 
accomplishments in the unpleasant dilemma, that military men 
say he is a better painter than soldier, whilst painters aver that 
he is a far more skilful general than artist. The present king 
of Bavaria, in his double capacity of politician and poet, 
stands in a similar predicament. His merits as a poet have 
been long disposed of by German critics. His compositions 
may have derived at first some transitory and adventitious 
lustre from the novelty of the case; but eeapesing criticism 
has now consigned them to that class of literary performances, 
that ‘‘men willingly let die.”—More fortunate than that 
English nobleman, whose poems, published two or three years 
ago, met with the harsh, though deserved rebuke, that, since 
Lord Byron wrote, the freedom of penning bad verses did no 
longer constitute one of the privileges of the Upper House, 
King Louis may certainly plead, in extenuation of his delin- 
quency, the cireumstance that as yet no ‘‘ anointed”’ Byron 
has graced any of the thrones of Europe. But the stern and 
searching spirit of Germany has repudiated this argument, 
invented for the benefit of merely relative merit; and it would 
have long ago levelled with the ground the poetical fabric of 
the ambitious monarch, had not the royal artificer, forestalling 
the strokes of the impending doom, pulled it himself to pieces, 
and by tacking particles thus separated to the works of others 
—as mottoes to the historical frescoes of the Loggia at Mu- 
nich, or as inscriptions on the walls of the Walhalla—con- 
trived to save them from utter destruction. Has he fared 
better as politician? The late events in Greece—brought 
about by a curious combination of folly, ignorance and ob- 
stinacy, on the part of the Bavarians—are alone sufficient to 
debar him from all claims to statesmanship. And yet, for 
all that,—although he may not possess either political wisdom 
or poetical genius in that degree which would entitle an in- 
dividual to the admiration of his contemporaries—still the 
rare conjunction of these two advantages may have produced 
great benefits to his age and his country; and mankind is so 
seldom blessed with monarchs endowed with a lively enthu- 
siasm for the higher aspirations of the mind, and gifted at 
the same time with the power and will to make all other ends 
subservient to the promotion of arts and literature, that to 
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Louis of Bavaria we may concede, without stint or limit, the tri- 
bute of highest praise and gratitude, and hold forth his bright 
example as worthy of being followed by other sovereigns,— 
if sufficient proofs be addueed that he has used his best means 
to place himself in so proud a position. Such proofs will be 
best supplied by a survey of the great undertakings of his reign, 
or, what is still better, by a careful notice of every artist 
whom he has enlisted for the promotion of his views. We 
~ have chosen the latter course in this article; our purpose being 
to show by a general account, neither impeded by technical 
disquisitions nor pressed into the service of any scientific 
system, what, in a very short space of time, and with compa- 
ratively slender means, has been performed at Munich; and 
to suggest by inference, what might be accomplished by richer 
and more powerful nations if they but possessed the advantage 
of one directing mind, and one strong, clear, and determined 
purpose. 

“The mind of man,” says Bacon, ‘‘is more cheered and 
refreshed by profiting in small things, than by standing at a 
stay in great;” and ‘‘ hence it comes that princes many times 
make themselves desires, and set their hearts upon toys; 
sometimes upon a building; sometimes upon erecting of an 
order; sometimes upon the advancing of a person; some- 
times upon obtaining excellency in some art or feat of the 
hand.” To set his heart upon building and painting, Louis of 
Bavaria did not wait till his mind got ‘‘ languishing ”’ by want 
of all ‘* matter of desire.”” While still only heir-presumptive 
to the throne of his fathers, and at a time when the towering 
ambition of Buonaparte made even the most solid claims of 
this nature really a mere presumption, and opened to the 
young princes of Germany much more brilliant walks than 
those of art and literature, Louis began to imagine schemes, 
and to draw plans for the future embellishment of his capital. 
Artists from all parts of Germany gathered round his person, 
improved his taste, and fed his imagination. Hence it will 
not be wondered, that when he inherited the crown, he was 
carried to the throne rather on the shoulders of this faithful 
band than on those of the people. He placed his portfolio 
with architectural plans and pictorial designs by the side of 
the constitution, and surely of the two he has proved himself 
truer to the first than the second. To have set to work not 
only with the ineentive generally supplied by the first flush of 
an incipient reign, but also with a long matured method, was 
no mean advantage. Yet on a general review of all that has 
been since accomplished, no steady and high principle can be 
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discovered. Eclecticism, the ruling divinity of our age, has 
no where found a warmer support than in the king of Bavaria. 
His great merit does not lie in the establishment of any new 
system, or the revival of any old school, but in the tact with 
which he knew how to select men of talent from different, 
often opposite sects, and to infuse harmony into their dis- 
cordant pretensions, by giving full scope and liberty to all. 
His religion is more artistical, than his artistical method, reli- 
gious. Hehas built a great many churches, re-established mo- 
nasteries; but he has done this more from poetical veneration of 
the middle ages, than from pure religious sentiments. Within 
a few years four new churches have been built at Munich, 
where there is certainly no want of the places of public wor- 
ship, and while so many other towns are sadly deficient in this 
respect—and why? because four different styles of architec- 
ture were to be exemplified. The pious citizens of Munich may 
flock to Ludwig’s Kirche, or to the Basilica, to admire the 
paintings of Cornelius or the colossal marble columns; but 
for devotion they will continue thronging the old cathedral, 
and pray on the musty steps of the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Ludwig. Reasons derived from historical associations have 
led to the restoration of several convents, but the new consti- 
tution and civil restrictions imposed upon them have removed 
from their reach the objects for which they had originally 
been instituted. A castellated monastery gracefully nestled on 
the top of a craggy mountain may add to the picturesqueness 
of the land; a monk’s cowl and frock may increase the pleasing 
variety of national costume ; but if active charity, pious rigour, 
and literary merit are to issue from these abodes of repose 
and meditation, the strictness of the rules, devised by St. 
Francis or St. Benedict, must not be interfered with. This 
will explain why the catholic school represented by Goerres, 
Moy, Doellinger, Philips and Arens in the University, by the 
bishops of Passau and of Eichstadt, and by the celebrated 
Mr. Windischman, in the clergy, stands often in opposition to 
the king, and carries on a mild but continuous war against 
the artists. Of this, the reader of the ‘‘ Catholic Review,” 
published by the son of Goerres and Professor Philips, and of 
the ‘‘ Archiva,” the organ of the theological faculty at the 
university, need not be reminded. 

A lounger in that part of London, which within the last 
three or four years has, as if by a stroke of an enchanter’s 
wand, leaped into existence on the northern side of Hyde Park, 
will be able to form a tolerably accurate idea of the new por- 
tion of Munich. On all sides nothing but brick and mortar, 
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streets as yet nameless, houses still untenanted. There is, 
however, this difference,—that at Munich the new buildings 
are destined for public not for private use, that they are distin- 
guished by very fine names, and that, while the mason and the 

lumber are busy outside, it is not the upholsterer and the 
joiner, but the painter and the sculptor, that occupy the in- 
terior. Indeed, the studies of the artists in the Bavarian capital 
offer very little to satisfy curiosity beyond the models and 
sketches of the originals in those ne which constitute the 
foremost points of attraction. Their ‘‘ at home” is in the recess 
of a tribune, or on the top of a lofty scaffold. Annual exhibi- 
tions of the works of art will remain there an absurdity as long 
as so many unfinished palaces and churches continue to be the 
virtual show-rooms for the display of contemporary excellence. 
For this reason it will be necessary to mention, first, the prin- 
cipal buildings, either lately finished or still in progress, and 
their locality, before we proceed to the enumeration of the 
first dignitaries of the Bavarian school and of their claims to 
European celebrity. 

The traveller who alights at the new post-office will at once 
find himself on the spot where “‘ the wonders” of Munich begin, 
and where he will be able to judge and to anticipate what he 
may expect there in point of architecture. Every thing will 
remind him of Italy. In the centre of the square stands the 
theatre with showy frescoes, on the left side tlie new post-office, 
with bold arcades in the style of Vasari’s Loggia at Arezzo; on 
the right, the new wing of the royal palace with the facade, en 
miniature, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. ‘The royal palace, 
although of great antiquity, has been modernized by the addi- 
tion of two new wings, besides the royal chapel, which forms 
a separate building. The other new wing, which of itself forms 
a spacious structure, and which has been but recently opened 
for the festivities given on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Crown Prince, occupies, with its colonnade, one of the sides of 
the royal garden, which, from two other sides, is surrounded 
by a range of arcades called the Bazaar, and remarkable for 
its frescoes from the history of Bavaria, and its Italian land- 
seapes. As we proceed down the Ludwig Strasse, we shall 
find the war-office, an immense palace, only inferior to the 
royal library, which rears near it its stately pile, constructed 
on the model of the Palazzo Strozzi at Florence ; the Church 
of St. Louis, the pride and the boast of the king; the semi- 
nary for priests; the college for young ladies; and on the 
other side, the University, a gothic building of the largest di- 
mensions ; the office of the Salt and Mining Company ; the 
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Institute for the Blind ; Prince Leuchtenberg’s mansion ; be- 
sides many other buildings, all constructed according to one uni- 
form plan. Near the palace the street divides into two. The 
intervening space will be occupied by a structure in the style of 
La Loggia de Lanzi at Florence, for the purpose of sheltering 
the colossal statues of Tilly and Field-marshal Wrede. On the 
opposite side of the parreenss. near the quadrangle formed 
by the university and the colleges, a triumphal arch, confess- 
edly an imitation of that of Constantine at Rome, will form a 
befitting entrance to this avenue of palaces. The Glyptothek, 
the Pinacothek, the Basilica, the Penedictine convent, and 
the Gothic church in the suburb of Au, complete the number 
of edifices, every one of which would of itself command admi- 
ration in any capital of Europe. Certainly none of these 
buildings can, in point of dimension, approach the huge walls 
of Versailles. But if it be a source of pride for Louis Philippe 
that he has contrived to fill the latter with works proceeding 
exclusively from the living artists, apart from all question of 
their intrinsic merit, how much more may King Louis of Ba- 
varia feel satisfied that, with an exchequer so much smaller, 
and with pretensions so much humbler, he has accomplished a 
still more astonishing task, even in point of bulk and number? 
As to the comparative worth of any two separate pe’formances 
in France and in Bavaria, there is not the slightest room for 
controversy. Let the diminutive royal chapel at Munich be 
placed by the side of the Madelaine,—let the artistical riches of 
the Festsaalbau be brought into immediate comparison with 
the numberless stores of Versailles,—and even the most careless 
or the most prejudiced beholder will have no difficulty for 
choice or eulogy. This will, we hope, become still more ap- 
parent, when, by means of a separate notice of the works of 
every individual who has contributed to the present flourishin 
state of arts in Bavaria, we shall have unfolded the hidden 
treasury of industry and talent brought into action within so 
narrow a compass of national potency and time. 

Cornelius was born at Dusseldorf, and his first steps in the 
art were directed by the inspiring traditions of the school to 
which that town has given its name. His friends sent him to 
Rome to finish his education. He contracted there a close 
intimacy with Overbeck and Schnorr. Canova recommended 
the three friends for the fresco decorations of the Villa Mas- 
simo. ‘‘ Joseph expounding the dream,” and ‘* Joseph among 
his Brothers,” two compositions there of great merit, are due to 
Cornelius. During his residence there he made also cartoons 
from the divine poem of Dante, but was prevented from ac- 
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complishing his task by a pressing invitation of the Bavarian 
Crown Prince, the present king, to take the directorship of the 
Academy of Painting at Munich. The engravings done after 
his sketches from the ‘‘ Nibelungen” and ‘‘ Faust” had already 
made him popular inGermany. The frescoes he painted in the 
Glyptothek confirmed his fame. The subjects are drawn from 
Mythology and from the “Ilias.” His re wy Neptune, and 
Pluto, in one of the rooms,—his Achilles contending for 
Briseis, the Death of Patroclus and Cassandra, in the other,— 
display all the merits and the faults of his style. Boldness 
of conception, warmth of feeling, liveliness of imagination, but 
above all, an intuitive perception of Homeric rules of beauty 
and action, are among the first, while in all that belongs to 
the choice of colours and the management of the brush he is 
sadly deficient. Hence his productions gain so much in en- 
graving. He has been charged with exaggeration and bom- 
bast, but great caution should be observed with regard to such 
hypercritical cavillings in an age so enamoured of statuettes and 
so proud of the Photogenic invention. The king entrusted him, 
then, with the execution of his dearest object, the fresco paint- 
ing of the church dedicated to his patron. This took three 
years of the artist’s time. The principal fresco, behind the 
chief altar, representing the Last Judgment, has given rise to 
many and cont;adictory opinions. But this is certain—that 
our age has not produced any thing approaching to it in bold- 
ness of design. It is no detraction to its merits that it reminds 
us of Michael Angelo’s great work in the Sistine Chapel. 
The chief drawback lies in the want of distinctness and order, 
the picture being too crowded. The upper part, which repre- 
sents Christ in a group of Saints, and with the Madonna 
kneeling at his feet, occupies proportionally too small a place 
to fix attention, whilst the figure of the Angel just below is 
too large to escape a share of notice much greater than pro- 
bably the artist intended to assign to it. Thus, either design- 
edly, or from error in composition, the whole interest is 
centered on the lower part of the fresco. St. Michael, whose 
noble figure occupies the centre, is a bold and very clever 

roduction. On one side Angels carry on their wings the 
Eoasad mortals, Dante and Fiesole among the rest,—on the 
other the damned souls are hurled down by avenging spirits. 
The king of darkness, sitting in pompous magnitude on the 
throne of iniquity, is somewhat too theatrical, and forcibly 
brings to recollection the burlesque figure of the same person- 
age, as represented in the pantomimes. The face of the mis- 
shapen being, who is seen crawling under the feet of his satanic 
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majesty, leaves no doubt that he was meant for Goethe. Dante 
has condemned many popes and cardinals to durance vile in 
the “Inferno.” Cornelius,much more orthodox, his only fixed 
there two monks in company with a protestant clergyman, in 
whom the pious catholic thinks that he recognises Luther. 
The infernal spirits are too many, and their figures too 
putes, A king is represented striving hard with both 

ands to keep his crown on his head, against the eager 
clutches of a malicious devil, who rides on his back. is 
figure derives much interest from the circumstance that the 
artist delineated it during the visit of the Emperor Nicholas 
to Munich. As a contrast, the Bavarian monarch stands on 
the — side among the chosen few. Some of the details 
are admirable, especially an angel, who covers with his shield 
and sword a soul imploring , betes assistance. Having 
given so much space to the description of this remarkable 
production, it will be impossible for us to enter into details as 
to the other works with which this artist has enriched this 
splendid monument. Throughout his task he has been ably 
seconded by his pupils, among whom Herman stands in the 
most prominent place. The designs of the Loggie, in the 
Pinacothek, are also due to the prolific genius of Cornelius. 
Who has not almired the idea and the skill by which the 
whole history of painting has been displayed there to the 
eye, in a series of tableaux in which the great potentates 
of the art follow each other in chronological succession, 
and are represented in the manner and style peculiar to each, 
alike in the midst of great public events as in the seclusion 
of domestic life, both in the early struggles of genius and 
the pomp of their well-earned renown ? it would have taken 
the whole life of another artist to make these sketches; but 
Cornelius threw them off in his leisure hours, and Zimmer- 
man reproduced them as fast on the walls. He has so many 
calls upon his time, and he knows so well the department in 
which he excels, that he has but seldom indulged in oil paint- 
ing. The only production of this class, of which report 
speaks very high, is the work he painted for Count Raczynski 
—*‘ Christ delivering the Penitent Souls from Purgatory.” His 
sketches from “ Romeo and Juliet,” and other plays of our im- 
mortal bard, will, doubtless, commend him to a higher degree 
of notice in England than he has hitherto received. Unfor- 
tunately for himself and still more so for his patron, he has 
lately left Munich, for Berlin, owing to some suspicion that 
the ore was inclined to favour Hess, because the latter is a 
native of Munich, to the detriment of all other artists. We 
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may soon hear of the great doings of Cornelius in the Prussian 
capital, especially as he has been followed there by some of his 
pupils, and Herman among others; but we cannot help re- 
gretting his disappearance from the spot of his early triumphs, 
with the prosperity and glory of which his name is indissolubly 
connected. He passed the fast winter at Rome. 

Schnorr was ion at Leipsic. His frescoes in the Villa 
Massimo, at Rome, the subjects of which were supplied by 
** Orlando Furioso,” had drawn so much attention to his rising 
star, that the king of Bavaria, who was then on the look-out 
for any new luminary, offered him a professorship at the 
Munich Academy. His first works in his adopted country 
were the cartoons for the ‘‘ Nibelungen.” The walls of the new 
wing of the royal palace were allotted to the representation 
of these bold outlines. But although he set to work as far 
back as 1834, two rooms only have been hitherto finished. 
Considering the great importance of the task, and the care 
bestowed upon its fulfilment, this period of ten years does not 
seem too long; but at Munich, the place of so much com- 
petition and rivalry, any dilatoriness would have necessarily 
proved fatal to the fame of the artist, were it not known that 
the cause of the delay lay in his having been induced by the 
king to give precedence to some other creations of his genius. 
Judging from what he has already accomplished for the 
ae epic of Germany, we should be sorry if he were to be 

ept much longer from the opportunity of completing his 
illustrations. The single figures of the chief actors in the 
poem, ranged on the walls of the entrance room,—the pageant 
of Sigfried—the nuptial ceremony—the marriage festivities— 
and the avowal of the fatal secret, in the second,—are so true 
to life, that they seem to press the onward march to the final 
catastrophe of the great epic action. The king’s anxiety to 
open the Festsaalbau as soon as possible, recalled Schnorr to 
another wing of the palace, and from the fabulous wars of the 

** Nibelungen” to the less uncertain exploits of the Crusaders. 

Charlemagne, Frederic Barbarossa, and Rodolph of Hapsburg, 

opened to the painter’s imagination an inexhaustible mine for 

invention. To each of these great monarchs a separate hall 
in the Festsaalbau has been Sraicsted. As the screens and 
scaffolding have not been yet removed from before Charle- 
magne’s great deeds, we can only speak of Barbarossa and 

Rodolph. The reception of Barbarossa at Frankfort, and his 

entry into Venice and Milan, are very finely delineated. The 

destruction of Milan reminds us not a little of Raffaelle’s *‘ In- 
cendio del Borgo.” The woman in the foreground, imprecating 
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curses, and frantic with despair, is too strong a reminiscence to 
escape even the most cursory glance. The battle of Iconium 
affords much opportunity for praise, though there is more of 
gigantic athletism than of man’s struggle for fame or life. The 
taking of Barbarossa’s body from the river Cydnus is the least 
felicitous of Schnorr’s productions. The great Rodolph has fared 
better at his hands. On one of the walls he is represented in the 
act of giving orders for the destruction of the castles of the petty 
tyrants and noble robbers whose depredations had weakened so 
much the German empire; on the second, he dismounts from 
his horse, in order to enable a priest, who carries the hol 
sacrament, to ford a river; on the third, he defeats Ottocar, 
prince of Bohemia; on the fourth he accepts the imperial 
crown: thus justice, piety, valour, and the reward which the 
junction of y sack virtues seldom fails to command, are nobl 
exemplified in the same person; and this brief but brilliant 
epitome of a great man’s life possesses all the interest and 
scenic effect of an heroic poem. A new illustrated edition of 
the “ Nibelungen” has lately appeared ; the illustrations are 
Schnorr’s, and hence its immense popularity. This, doubtless, 
has encouraged the professor in trying his hand on another 
work of this class, and it is said that he has been engaged by 
Cotta to illustrate the Bible, jointly with Overbeck and 
several others. A splendid production may be thus safely an- 
ticipated. No living artist possesses so many enthusiastic ad- 
mirers as Schnorr. His affability of manners, his earnestness, 
his anxiety not only to produce, himself, but to make others 
produce, works of merit, have won for him golden opinions on 
all sides. He is not so bold, not so prolific as Cornelius, but 
he has left the latter far behind in colouring, in the delicacy of 
touch: his male figures possess more of fleshy vigour than of 
godlike proportions ; his women are clothed in that gentle and 
swelling outline of female beauty, of which his great rival has 
no conception. As a proof of his earnestness and pure love of 
art, it may be here mentioned that he has caused lately one of 
his Nibelungen frescoes, viz. that which represented the mar- 
riage of Sigfried with Chriemhilde, to be destroyed; and he is 
now engaged upon giving a new version of the same event, 
which will no doubt come still nearer to perfection. 

Henry Hess is a native of Munich. With the single excep- 
tion of Overbeck, he is the noblest representative of that poe: 
Christian school of painting, in which simplicity, devotional 
thoughtfulness, and heavenly expression of deep and holy feel- 
ing predominated over technical precision and anatomical 
correctness. Hence the rivalry between him and Cornelius, 
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who has formed his style on the models left by that era, when 
the revival of classical taste, and the discovery of so many 
remnants of ancient art, gave a greater boldness to action, and 
» omy ad to form, but also, in the opinion of many, lowered 
the intellectual standard by admitting the influence of heathen 
sensuality. When we say this, we are far from wishing to 
exaggerate the merits of Hess, or to detract from those of 
Cornelius. It must be acknowledged that, of the two, Corne- 
lius holds a much higher rank in his department. Hess has 
as yet been unable to free himself from the influence of the 
school of the later period. His Madonnas are generally too 
beautiful. Ile cannot emancipate himself from the lingering 
attachment to the types of Grecian patterns of beauty. He has 
not yet attained the simplicity and clevation of the lies’ meri- 
torious painter in the school of which we have made him a re- 
eee but indubitably his mind travels in that direction. 

erhaps he will never reach that goal, and it may be that he 
will only sink into a humble follower in the train of Raffaelle. 
If this comes to pass, the distinguishing characteristics of Hess 
and Cornelius will find a more fitting illustration in the re- 
spective styles of the two great painters of the 16th century ; 
inasmuch as already, in the present stage of their capacity, 
Cornelius reminds us much of the boldness, energy, stern, and 
hard colouring of Michael Angelo, whilst Hess possesses, in no 
unimportant degree, the grace, softness, and harmony of Raf- 
faelle’s pencil. Hess’s first production, Faith, Hope, and Love, 
now in the Leuchtenberg Gallery, laid the foundation to his 
celebrity. Another picture painted at Rome, and now lying 
neglected somewhere in the Sokimenein of Prince Charles’s 
palace, and the beautiful ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” in the 
church of the Teatins, carried his reputation still higher. 
The king recalled him then from Rome, and entrusted him 
with the painting of the royal chapel. This chapel is called, 
also, Alle Heiligen Kirche, All Saints Church, in contra- 
distinction with another chapel in the body of the palace, the 
riches of which have given it the name of die Reiche Capelie. 
It would be, however, difficult to decide which is richer. 
Surely the treasury contained in the latter might reward, but 
could not command, the talent displayed in the former. The 
nave is divided into two compartments, the one of which 
is assigned to subjects from the Old, the other to those from 
the New Testament. The Madonna with four saints, in the 
principal tribune, is now the most popular picture in Germany. 
Thousands upon thousands of engravings and lithographs 
of this production have been sold, and may be seen in the 
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mare of the prince as well as in the cottage of the peasant. 
here every thing is so perfect, it is diffieult to choose any par- 
ticular detail for especial comment. The whole is a casket of 
jewels. Every part of it is painted on the field of gold. This 
style is more difficult, than it would seem at first, to satisfy the 
eye, accustomed to the accessory charms of distance and per- 
spective behind a group of figures. It has the effect as if the 
walls were covered with leaves from a missal richly illustrated 
by the Benedictines of the middle age. The drawback-lies in 
the perishable nature of the material, for in many places the gold 
already begins to turn black and to peel off. Besides, a par- 
tisan of a more severe style in the places of public worship might 
say that the brilliancy of the gold ground reminds us too much 
of the Parisian coffee-house gaiety and the AJhambra gaudiness. 
The great work upon which Hess has been now engaged for some 

ears is the frescoes in that magnificent building, the Basilica. 
This church is dedicated to St. Boniface, the martyr and the 
great apostle of Christianity among the Germans. It will be 
remembered that this holy man came there from England. His 
Saxon name was Winfrid. He was made bishop by Gregory 
II. in 723. Shortly afterwards he was murdered in Friesland. 
The most interesting events of his chequered life form natu- 
rally the subjects of the frescoes. In their composition Hess 
has been very ably seconded by his pupils; for, although he sup- 
plied the designs for the whole of that large building, two 
squares only are painted by his own hand, but these are the 
cleverest specimens of his genius. The youth of St. Boniface is 
an admirable delineation of blissful innocence and piety. The 
departure of the holy man from the shores of England is still 
happier. Nothing could be more admirable than the group of 
monks on the shore. Sorrow, devotion, and hope run through 
every possible shading and gradation of expression and charac- 
ter. The departing missionary on the deck of the vessel is a 
noble inspired figure. The thoughtful child looking into the 
sea from the boat will rank among the highest conceptions of 
the art. The upper tier of frescoes represents the legendary 
history of all the saints and martyrs who have perilled their 
lives for the introduction of the Christian religion among 
the Pagans. They are painted on a gold ground. It is to be 
feared that the finish and elaborate precision, which now excite 
so much wonder and applause, will, when the scaffolding is 
taken away, lose much by distance, and produce on the eye 
gazing from below an effect contrary to the expectation of 
the painter. The old masters followed an opposite plan. Their 
frescoes, when painted at a great height, appear rude and 
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sometimes incoherent; but distance mellows them into har- 
mony and beauty. As St. Boniface belonged to the order of 
the Benedictine monks, a monastery for that religious commu- 
nity is in the progress of erection near the Basilica. 

Kaulbach made his apprenticeship in the school of Corne- 
lius, but he has since struck out a new and original path for 
himself. He has the great advantage over others, that he has 
devoted himself exclusively to painting in oil. His sketehes 
and studies are now in every artist’s portfolio. His drawing 
is masterly. The room allotted to Goethe in the royal resi- 
dence has been entrusted to his pencil. There is much faney 
and invention, but very little of real elevation and simplicity, 
in what he has done there. Probably the nature of the poet’s 
genius, whose works he had to illustrate, weighed upon his 
pencil. His reputation rests upon two great oil pictures: the 
one, in Count Raczynski’s collection, represents tlt poetical 
battle with the Huns, in which, according to the authority of 
the popular tradition, after three days hard fighting and when 
all the combatants had been slain, the spirits of the dead rose 
up from their bodies, and again mingled in the strife ;—the 
other, which he is now finishing for the king, gives a new 
version to the subject so often treated, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. It is on a very grand scale. Its great 
merit is, that though crowded, there is no confusion through 
its vast extent. Still the central action is not predominant 
enough, and the distinctness which gives great value to each 
component part, detracts from the effect of the whole. The 
einperor stands on one side at the head of a Roman cohort. 
In the centre, the soldiers destroy the altars and plant the 
eagles. The high priest and his family perish from their own 
hands. The flames ascend the at ssamae A. of the temple. The 
chiefs of the Jews crowd the steps, and with outstretched arms 
implore the vengeance of Heaven. A little lower a group of 
wretched Israelites stand in woe and desolation. A mother 
is represented in the act of killing her own child. In the 
farthest corner, a miserable being, the symbol of Jewish dis- 
persion, flies, driven by an avenging angel. In the opposite 
corner, below the figure of the emperor, a group of the 
Christians is seen quietly leaving the scene of horror, under 
the shield of an angel, who carries the host before them. In 
the upper part, the four prophets who predicted the destruc- 
tion of the city, and the seven angels of the Apocalypse with 
burning swords, complete this immense drama. In so crowded 
a canvass, only the highest perfection of art could have infused 
unity. As it is, distinctness and absence of confusion,—a very 
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difficult object for attainment, but only a subordinate and 
ancillary condition to the creation of a grand impression of 
the whole,—produces insulation in the component parts, and 
mars the effect. The episodes might be safely taken away, 
and form of themselves separate pictures. This alone affords 
an incontrovertible proof of the prevailing error of the com- 
position; for, apply this dismembering process to any great 
work,—for instance, to Raffaelle’s “ Trensf uration,’ or to 
Guercino’s “ Disinterment of the Body of St. Betronilla,” and 
you cannot take away a single figure, or substitute any single 
object by another, without destroying the whole effect. We 
have entered into this detailed notice of this picture from the 
great expectation formed of it in Germany, from the king’s 
anxiety for its termination, and the high price (£1,500) which 
he gave the artist. A portrait of the king in the black costume 
of St. Hubert’s order, has much added to Kaulbach’s reputa- 
tion. The figure of ‘ Bavaria,” which he painted in the 
bazaar, though much admired, is far from the usual refinement 
of his style. Originality and invention form the distinguishing 
characteristics of this painter. His colouring, although bril- 
liant, never degenerates into gaudiness. 

Herman, as we have already mentioned, has rendered great 
services to his master and friend Cornelius. His histori- 
cal fresco in the bazaar—The Meeting of the Emperor Ludwig 
with his Prisoner, the Archduke of Austria, after the Battle of 
Ampfing”—redeems the dulness and the common-place illus- 
trations of that favourite lounge at Munich. Another, at 
Bonn, representing Philosophy and Theology, is also a 
vast and clever composition. He has contributed much to the 
ornaments of St. Ludwig’s Kirche. Among these, ‘‘ The Ado- 
ration of the Kings” is deservedly held in great estimation. 

Zimmerman, an industrious but a tame painter, has, besides 
the frescoes in the Loggia of the Pinacothek, a gigantic work 
of itself, adorned the royal residence with scenes from Ana- 
creon. 

Nehr’s frescoes on the castellated walls of the Isar-thor, 
‘The Triumphal Entry of the Emperor Ludwig,” ‘“‘ The Ma- 
donna,” and several others, are generally admired. He also 
painted, at Weimar, scenes from Goethe and Schiller. He is 
a pupil of Schnorr’s, and now holds the office of president in 
the Leipsic Academy. 

Schraudolf stands foremost among the pupils of Hess. He 
has even surpassed his master in boldness and energy. ‘‘ The 
Funeral of St. Boniface,” in the Basilica, is entirely of his 
invention and execution. It is curious to observe, that his 
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figures are generally as much too long as his master’s are too 
short. The king has now imposed upon him the difficult task 
of — the cathedral at Spire. 

eter Hess, the second of the three clever brothers, has had 
the good luck of pleasing the Emperor Nicholas far beyond 
any other artist,—and why? because he is the best painter of 
fights and battle-arrays. His Imperial majesty, although very 
diffident in his powers to judge of the works of art—(he told 
the king, whose anxiety to display all the riches of the capital, 
even at the cost of discretion, began to alarm him, that he 
knew much of military buttons, but of painting, nothing,)—has 
chosen Peter Hess for the instructor of the young Russians 
he annually sends to Munich. We may therefore expect in 
Russia an early appearance of a race who will be able to put 
on canvass battles as fast as their countrymen fight them. 
Peter Hess has really displayed much cleverness in his depart- 
ment. His battle scenes from the Bavarian history are the 
very best among the series which adorns one of the new halls 
in the royal palace. He has much in common with Vernet. 
His horses are excellent. He is also creditably known as the 
author of the scenes from the Greek Revolution in the ba- 
zaar. His picture of the ‘ Entry of King Otho into Napoli,” 
now in the palace at Schleissheim, is, perhaps, his most feli- 
citous effort. 

Stieler, the celebrated miniature painter, has adorned the 
palace with the beauties of the court of Bavaria. 

Schwindt has had the works of Aristophanes to illustrate in 
the Olympian gathering at the palace. He has also painted 
the frieze in the hall of Rodolph of Hapsburg. It represents 
the progress of sciences and industry in Bavaria. The old poem 
of “ Wilkin Saga,” and the legends of Charlemagne’s birth, 
have supplied him with subjects for the palace of Hohen- 
Schwangen, the property of the Crown Prince, in the Tyrolian 
mountains. He is now engaged on a large fresco at Carlsrihe, 
representing the foundation of the Fribourg Cathedral. He 
has also tried his hand on humorous subjects with success. 

Lindenschmidt has fallen rather short of the sublime sim- 
plicity of Schiller’s compositions, which he had to reproduce 
im copious illustrations at the palace. His fresco at Sendling, 
the ** Battle of the Peasants with the Austrians,” is said to be 
of some originality. 

Riedel belongs to the class of the most popular German 
painters. He is now at Rome. His Neapolitan group on the 
sea-shore, so well known all over Europe, gives a fair pro- 
mise that Leopold Robert has left behind him a congenial 
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spirit. His “ Judith,’ at Schleissheim, is much talked of. 

e aims at great effects by giving his compositions great rich- 
ness of detail, violent contrasts, and a considerable breadth of 
light. 

eFoltz has happily caught all the wild fancy so characteristic 
of the ballads of Burger, whom he has installed in the royal 

alace. 
. Neureuther’s pencil has within the same place run riot with 
Wieland’s ‘‘ Oberon ;” but he has made out no claim as yet to 
the station of a painter. He excels more in etched outlines, of 
which he has given to the world very clever specimens in his 
illustrations to the Romancero of the Cid, to the works of 
Goethe, and to the popular tale of ‘‘ The Charmed Princess.” 

Dr. Forster, so creditably known by his travels in Italy, and 
his criticisms on art, has painted, as a dilettante, the fresco in 
the bazaar representing Otto Wittelsbach’s fight in the moun- 
tains. He married the daughter of Jean Paul Ricliter. 

Bonaventura Genelli, from Berlin, has made sketches from 
the Old Testament, from the ‘‘ Odyssey” and the ‘‘ Ilias,” which 
good judges have pronounced to be worthy of the warmest 
commendation. 

Ruben, now the director of the Academy at Prague, has 
acquired notoriety by the beauty of his landscapes, scenes of 
monastic life, robbers, peasants, &c. 

Rottmann is the Bavarian landscape painter, par excellence. 
The Italian landscapes in the bazaar, to which the king attaches 
so much value, as having embodied the spirit of his poetical 
effusions, are due to Rottmann’s pencil. He was sent lately 
by his royal patron to Greece, whence he has brought a port- 
folio full of delightful sketches. 

Adam has followed the steps of Peter Hess, and has enriched 
the palace with battle scenes, and the gallery of Prince Leuch- 
tenberg with representations of those combats in which Prince 
Eugene had figured. 

Quaglio stood at the top of architectural painters. He died 
lately at the palace of Hohen-Schwangen, which he had raised 
again from ruins. Almost all the gothic monuments of Ger- 
many have been either painted or lithographed by him. 

Einmiiller, the director of the stained-glass manufactory, 
has been very happy in his representation of Westminster 
Abbey; and now he is engaged on the reproduction on canvass 
of the riches of Alle Heiligen Kirche, for Prince Leuchtenberg. 

Gail has devoted his pencil to Alhambra and the moresque 
architecture. 

Professor Amsler deserves to open the long list of Bavarian 
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engravers. He has done full justice to Overbeck’s ‘‘ Triumph 
of Religion.” 

Schoeffer, the best engraver in Germany, and now professor 
at Frankfort, has reproduced many of the great works of 
Cornelius. 

Theter is known as a clever engraver of a magnificent print 
from Kaulbach’s “‘ Battle of the Huns.” 

Merz has engraved the ‘‘ Last Judgment” of Cornelius. 

Among the foreigners who have come to Munich to improve 
their native talent, the name of Alexander Lesser must not be 

assed over. He studied first under Hess, then under Corne- 
He isa Pole, and devotes himself to subjects drawn from 
Polish history. His great composition, representing the 
Polish heroine Chrzanoska defending the fortress of ‘l'rem- 
bowla, has been much admired in Germany, and formed the 
principal feature in the last exhibition at Warsaw. The 
drawing is excellent, the disposition of the principal figures 
managed with great skill, while the whole action and colouring 
evinces a degree of moderation and restraint very rare and 
highly praiseworthy in a yourg man of talent. Lesser has 
lately added another leaf to his crown. ‘ The Battle between 
the Moldavians and the Teutonic Knights” has received so 
much commendation and notoriety, that its reproduction in 
lithographs can scarcely meet the numerous orders from 
Moldavia. 

Lithography owes its origin, as well as its best, cheapest, 
and most widely circulating productions, to Munich. Hanf- 
stengel, Pilotti, and Hohe, are at the present time its favourite 
ministers and dispensers of its liberal gifts. 

The art of painting on glass, the clue to which has been lost, 
with so many other secrets of the middle ages, seems to have 
been revived,—or at least to have found a substitute in the 
process now so successfully pursued under the joint care of 
Einmiiller and Boisserée. The private collection of the latter 
gentleman is invaluable. Voerter and Scherer have taken the 
lead in this department. The windows in the gothic church 
at Au, and the colossal panes for the church of St. Isaac at 
St. Petersburg, are the greatest triumphs in this section of 
the Fine Arts. 

Painting on porcelain has lately received at Munich a new 
impulse and development. The long established fame of the 
manufacture of Sévres may soon be eclipsed. The gems of the 
Pinacothek have been already copied on china, and a separate 
gallery in that building has been devoted and already filled 
with these products. 
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The flourishing state of sculpture at Munich will excite no 
astonishment. It would be, indeed, surprising if it were not 
so. Sculpture derives all its power and incentive from its 
intimate connection with architecture. The statuary, who has 
nothing before him, save a chance of seeing his works dis- 
played at an exhibition, in a museum, or occasionally crowned 
by a prize, will hardly find sufficient sources of inspiration. 
But where these twin sisters are brought into a close com- 
munion and mutual dependency—where they are made free 
and liberal auxiliaries of each other—where the plan for 
the edifice and the models for the monuments, which it is 
to contain, spring from the same or a kindred conception,— 
there the creative fervor of genius and the assimilating 
power of industry will lack no encouragement, and if it halts 
and tarries, it will be under none other than self-imposed 
fetters. The sudden burst of talent evinced in the composi- 
tion of the cartoons for the British Houses of Parliament, 
took us quite by surprise; and may we not suppose that the 
sight of the noble pile now fast approaching completion on 
the banks of the Thames, has had some share in producing it? 
But if historical recollections, and the flitting visions of the 
events to be enacted in a national edifice, are adequate to in- 
spire the draughtsman’s hand, how much more must this be 
the case with sculpture, to whose workmanship architecture 
does not merely present the surface of a bare wall for orna- 
ment, but, by the boldness of its vaultings, the graceful tracery 
of its lines, and even by the restrictions of its curves and its 
angles, suggests and imperiously demands the closest affinity 
in spirit! The mutual incitement and controul of these sister 
arts, gives to each full independence of treatment, whilst it 
relieves both from 


“« The weight of too much liberty.” 


Munich affords a brilliant test to the truth of this relative 
bearing of sculpture and architecture. No sooner is the plan 
of some new edifice drawn, than the statuary is called to give 
his opinion and advice, and to furnish models for its adorn- 
ment. The work of the architect and the sculptor proceeds 
together, emulation provides them with unwearying impulses, 
every day’s experience suggests new ideas, and in case of some 
hitch or disagreement, they modify each other’s plans until 
oop harmony is established. But this favoured town has 
ad another and no less advantage in the congtant services 
of a sculptor, whose capacious mind has encompassed every 
branch of art, and whose ascendancy is so great that artists 
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well qualified to strike out separate paths and conquer inde- 
pendent stations for themselves are contented to continue to 
work under his guidance and tutoring. This man is Schwan- 
thaler. He is here everything. Without his sanction no plan 
is carried into effect. His name peeps down from every cor- 
niche and stands written in brilliant characters along every 
frieze. ‘The first work on which he raised the structure of his 
fame, was the celebrated shield of Hercules. He proved by 
its classicism the degree to which he had imbibed the spirit of 
the antique—and which was still further developed in his bas- 
reliefs, representing the Olympian games, alieaioe the riding- 
school of Prince Turn and Taxis at Ratisbon. His first prin- 
cipal work, by which his name has been endeared to his native 
city, was the 24 statues of celebrated painters which adorn 
the Pinacothek. Having thus paid an adequate tribute to 
the sovereigns of art, he betook himself to the offering of a 
similar homage to those who wielded the sceptre of his coun- 
try. The eal statues of twelve Bavarian princes, now 
placed in the magnificent throne-room of the royal palace, 
belong, im point of attitude, expression, and the nice details of 
costume, to the highest performances of sculpture. They are 
cast in bronze and gilt,—a circumstance which, although in 
keeping with the magnificence of the room, impairs, or, to 
speak more properly, conceals the very great merit of the 
work. Schwanthaler has made a present of the models to the 
town-hall of Munich. They have been placed in the gothic 
hall of that building—and coated as they are with dark var- 
nish, they produce a much grander effect than their gilt pro- 
geny in the throne-room. But his boldest as well as his most 
renowned performance is the Walhalla pediment. In the 
centre stands Herman, or Arnim, the type of the German hero. 
He is almost a god. Conscious power and quiescent force 
beam from every feature and limb of his body. On one side 
German warriors are ranged. The figure and the face of a 
sorceress, breathing hate and vengeance, comes next, and 
strongly contrasts with the noble and mild form of Arnim’s 
wife, bent on a dying old man. On the other side stand the 
vanquished Romans. One of them, Varus, puts an end to his 
dishonoured existence; whilst others falling and dying in 
gradually more reclining positions, fill the right corner of this 
noble triangle. It is difficult to imagine anything more per- 
fect, more harmonious in itself, in its component parts, or more 
suited to its,destination. The action heroic, without being 
violent, compressed, without appearing crowded,—the distinc- 
tive types of Germans and Romans,—and a poetical Teutonic 
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idiosyneracy which pervades the whole, entitle this composi- 
tion to the highest honours that praise can bestow. Schwan- 
thaler’s genius never flags or halts in his bas-relief transcripts 
from nature,—witness his frieze with subjects from the Cru- 
sades over Schnorr’s pictures from the life of Barbarossa, his 
works in the Glyptothek, and his mythological hall in the royal 
palace. Those contained in private collections, especially in 
that of Mr. Boisserée, are of no less reputation. Amon 

the latter, St. George and the Dragon, and the Miracle of the 
Roses, hold the principal ‘ong Space will not allow us to 
give more than a bare catalogue of his other works; those in 
marble are—Christ and the Four Evangelists, for the facade 
of Ludwig’s Kirche; the great mausoleum of Adolph de Nas- 
sau, for the Spire cathedral; the statue of Goethe, for Frank- 
fort, with appropriate embellishments for the pedestal from 
Faust, Wilhelm Meister, &e. He made models for the follow- 
ing statues in bronze :—Mozart’s, for Salzburg; Jean Paul’s, 
a colossal, but rather clumsy and unpoetical, production ; 
Kreitmeier’s, which will occupy the centre of the promenade 
at Munich; the King Joseph Maximilian, a prince of Baden, 
Wrede, and Tilly, have received equal honours at his hands. 
The patriots of Bohemia having determined upon the con- 
struction of a Pantheon, they have commissioned Schwanthaler 
to make the statues of Huss, and of Zyska, the greatest intel- 
lectual and the greatest military champion of Ricletenlion 
during its early career. There is more benevolence than elo- 
quence in Huss’s effigy. As to the figure of Zyska, the Slavo- 
nian type has been very happily caught, and it may take a rank 
among the other two so cleverly embodied in the dramatis per- 
sone on the Walhalla pediment. Schwanthaler’s studio is 
stocked with models of his minor works, such as Circe and 
Proserpine, now at Berlin; two dancing girls, at Wiesbaden ; 
a nymph, for Hohen-Schwangen ; another for Count Arco at 
Salzburg. In the monument to commemorate the junction of 
the Danube with the Mein by a canal, the figure of the former 
river has the king’s features. He is now engaged on two great 
works, a Madonna with Four Evangelists, in the old German 
style, for the Au church, and the statue of Bavaria, which is 
to surpass in size every monument in that land of gigantic sta- 
tues. It is to be placed on a mound outside of the town, 
where the October festivities are held annually. Its bulk may 
be conjectured from the intended size of the pedestal, which is 
to be 30 German feet high. It will fall short only by 12 
feet of that Moloch of the statuary, which goes by the name of 
Charles Borromeus, and which showers its eternal blessings on 
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the romantic town of Arona and the Lago Maggiore. An 
elegant portico, where the busts of illustrious Bavarians are 
to be placed, will surround this enormous statue. The model 
was nearly ready last September. Bavaria will be represented 
by a female figure, with long flowing hair: in one hand she 
wields a sword ; in the other, raised heavenwards, she holds a 
crown of laurels; the expression of the face is solemn and 
imposing ; an ample-folded robe, with a shaggy hide round the 
waist, adds to the beautiful proportions of the form, which are 
so skilfully managed, that, notwithstanding its height, they in- 
dicate more of muscular power than of any growth beyond the 
common stature; a lion couchant at her feet furnishes the cus- 
tomary emblem of force in repose. A temporary shade, con- 
structed for the model, overtops all the houses in the vicinity. 
Here Schwanthaler may be seen every day giving directions 
to his pupils, for we are grieved to say he has been lately pre- 
vented by ill health from any manual exertion. It is a curious 
circumstance, that the idea of this monument was suggested 
by acontrast. The king, in one of his frequent visits to this 
gifted sculptor’s studio, found him busy with the modelling of 
a diminutive statuette of Bavaria. ‘To examine it minutely, he 
applied to the eye a magnifying glass, and was so struck with 
the beauty of its proportions, that he hit at once upon the idea, 
which, with his characteristic maxim of sité¢ dit, sitot fait, he 
lost no time in carrying into effect. It would be but an in- 
different compliment, if, after all that we have said of Schwan- 
thaler, we dwelt upon the excellence of his chisel in transferring 
likenesses into marble, and the value of his busts. Many and 
most essential suggestions have been supplied by him to ar- 
chitects; and his prolific genius has furnished the painters 
with admirable sketches, of which those from Hesiod, from the 
** Odyssey,” and from the tragic poets of ancient Greece, have 
been faithfully reproduced on the walls of the royal residence. 

Wagner, the celebrated Archeologist, has been for the last 
ten years devising and perfecting, with unabating industry, 
his bas-reliefs for the friezes of the Walhalla. Those repre- 
senting the departure of the barbarian tribes from the Cau- 
casus, their savage fights, and their invasion of Italy under 
Alaric, are amongst his best trials. He is now modelling at 
Rome the statue of Bavaria, sitting in a triumphal car, drawn 
by four lions—a work destined for the arch to be erected 
near the university. 

Schaller has filled several niches in the Glyptothek with 
valuable statues. That of Prometheus is reckoned to be 
the chef dcuvre of his chisel. His busts of Vert Stoss, the 
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famous Polish sculptor of the 16th century,—of Cotta,—and 
of the Jesuit Canisius,—are among his most felicitous at- 
tempts; whilst his exquisite statuette of Shakspeare recom- 
mends him to the particular notice of Englishmen. 

Sanguinetti, a native of Berlin, has also contributed much 
to the external ornaments cf the Glyptothek. 

Widmann has lately exhibited a shield of Hercules, unique 
in its kind. 

Kirchmejer, the son, bids fair to outstrip many of his older 
comrades. 

The great services rendered to art by the royal foundry, 
under the able direction of Stiglmayer, ought not to be 
passed in silence. Most of the bronze statues which are 
gracing now the public places in Germany, have issued from 
this Cyclopean temple. Orders from distant countries are 
here continually received and attended to with success. Two 
of the last instances of this kind are, a statue of Washington ; 
and another of the king of Naples, for Messina, on the model of 
Tenerani. This distinguished artist died at Munich, on the 18th 
of March last, in the 52nd year of hisage. The monuments for 
which the Germans are indebted to him amount in number to 
193. His last work was the statue of Goethe, at the execution 
of which—according to the report in the public journals—he 
worked with so much ardour that, two hours after the cast was 
terminated, and even before the mould was broken, he expired 
in the arms of his assistants. Some months previously, although 
he then enjoyed excellent health, he had a sudden presentiment 
of his approaching end. From that moment he occupied him- 
self night and day in preparing instructions for the execution 
in bronze of the colossal statue of Bavaria, and he died even 
before the model of that gigantic monument had been finished 
by the sculptor Schwanthaler. 

We have no room left for any detailed mention of the 
architects. Yet it would be an injustice not to give at least 
their names and their principal works. They are very few in 
proportion to the number of the edifices raised under the 
present reign. 

Goertner has given the plans, and superintended the erection, 
of the royal library, of Ludwig’s Kirche, and generally of 
all the buildings in Ludwig's Strasse. The too great distance 
of the two towers of Ludwig’s Kirche, which greatly impairs 
the effect of that imposing sanctuary, is the only drawback 
upon the uniform correctness of his style. The triumphal 
arch will form a fitting complement of his works in that 
quarter. 
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Ziepland has constructed the Basilica, and is now erecting 
the palace for exhibitions. 

Eiinmiiller, brother to the painter of that name, is the 
architect of that most beautiful specimen of Gothie archi- 
tecture, the church in the Suburb Au. Scarcely had he 
embodied this graceful dream of his youth in monumental 
stone, when death snatched him from the bosom of admiring 
friends, to the incalculable detriment of the arts. 

Klenze is a host in himself. He is to architecture what, 
Schwanthaler is to sculpture. He has built the Pinacothek, 
the Glyptothek, the two new wings of the palace, the post- 
office, the “‘ Alle Heiligen Kirche,” the Ionic temple in the 
English garden, the Walhalla, and innumerable buildings of 
all styles and proportions. It may not be amiss to mention 
here, that most of the buildings at Munich are constructed in 
brick, vested outside in a thin coating of stone. The Penteli- 
con of Bavaria does not supply it with marble in sufficient 
quantity, or of any superior quality. The brown marble from 
Bayreuth, and the Tyrolese white marble, furnish the material 
only for the more sumptuous edifices. The joint influence of 
Schwanthaler and Klenze cannut be rated too high. What 
Vasari says of Raffaelle, may be applied to each of them :— 
“Gli Artefici nostri,—non dico solo i bassi, ma quelli, che 
hanno humore d’esser grandi,—lavorando nelle opere in com- 
pagnia di Rafaelle, stavano uniti e di concordia tale, che tutti 
1 mali humori, nel veder lui, s’ammorzavano, e ogni vile e 
basso pensiero cadeva loro di mente.” —“ Our artists,—I do not 
mean only the subordinate, but also those of high conceptions, 
—working on their subjects in company with Raphael, are all 
united, and in such perfect harmony, that all bad humours 
die at his very aspect, and every low and mean thought quits 
the mind.” Without this ascendancy of the masters, and 
harmony among the students, one half of the works could 
not have been accomplished. 

And here we must conclude. We feel conscious, that when 
a subject of this nature is for the first time introduced to a 
foreign public (and we are not aware of any former attempt in 
England to present so comprehensive a description of the state 
and progress of the Fine Arts at Munich), and when the limited 
space of the essay, and the novelty of the subject, admit of no 
long disquisitions, of no detailed exhibition of proofs, a mere 
catalogue may prove unattractive, and the unavoidable recur- 
rence of commendatory expressions may not escape —— 
and the charge of hyperbolic diction. And yet we feel con- 


vinced that the case has been underrated rather than other- 
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wise. Many a bead in this rich rosary remains undropped 
and uncounted. Still, enough has been said to show that in 
that favoured country no department of art has been neglected, 
no subject within its province disregarded. The range it has 
taken ought alone to command respect. Architecture has 
brought forth illustrations of, and valuable contributions to, 
every style—from the primitive Christian, as exemplified in 
the Basilica, to the latest Italian, as copied in St. Ludwig’s 
Kirche,—from the heavy fortress-like constructions, the mul- 
lions, and the deep so mt Snare of Tuscan origin, to the 
foliaged pinnacles, light and graceful spires of the Gothic. 
It has constructed a Doric temple on the banks of the Danube; 
and it will soon revive the domestic Roman style in that 
building, in which the citizens of Aschaffenburg will see it 
copied exactly from Diomed’s house at Pompeii. 

Sculpture has placed its richest tributes both on the altar 
and in the royal hall—in the secluded cemetery and the place 
of public amusement. It has marshalled forth warlike arrays 
of ancient times on the friezes and pediments, and it has put 
up monuments to contemporary fame. When it had adorned 
all the public thoroughfares with colossal statues, it must 
needs now seek for a sacred mountain, extra muros, for the 
most gigantie of all. 

Painting, in its religious department, has adapted itself with 
equal success to the uses and exigencies of every style of 
architecture. It has confirmed the supremacy of the fresco, 
and restored to glass its medieval celebrity. There is no 
region of German annals which it has left unexplored, while, 
as in duty bound, it has approved its especial allegiance to 
Bavaria, by displaying the most inspiring events of her history 
to the vulgar gaze in the bazaar, and to the princely guest or 
the favoured traveller in the royal abode. The mailed cru- 
sader, the mitred pope, the courtly beauty, have had like 
honours conferred upon them. In its own sumptuous sanc- 
tuary, (which, by the way, though of recent origin, contains 
already one of the richest collections in Europe,—as ma 
be gathered from the single instance that 8 out of the 109 
oil paintings due to Raffaelle’s pencil are to be found there,) 
it has chronicled its own history, its progress from its infancy 
to the last stage of its maturity. Nor has it been less liberal 
to its sister arts. It has apportioned equal favours between 
ancient mythology, Christian traditions and legends, and the 
imagery of modern poetry. It has lavished all its resources, 
to lay open before the eye the greatest poetical conceptions, 
from Hesiod to Euripides—from Wolfram von Eschembach to 
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Schiller, Biirger and Goethe, reserving for separate illustration, 
on a still grander scale, the great epics of Greece, the “ Ilias” 
and the ‘‘ Odyssey,” and the greatest poem of Germany—“ Der 
Nibelungen Lied.” Bold without temerity, proud without 
conceit, it has found time to restore to pristine glory the 
cathedrals of Ratisbon and of Spire, and the palace of Hohen- 
Schwangen. Such are its varied labours and numerous con- 
quests. Can any country match them? Can England ?—France? 
certainly not,—with its mawkish sentimentalism, and its 
theatrical mannerism. Rome, that great emporium of the 
finest monuments of art, what has she lately produced? Does 
the Basilica of St. Paul, now in the progress of restoration, 
exhibit any proof of unquestionable excellence? During the 
last year, the event that has excited most interest there, was 
the uncovering of the altar in the Jesuits’ church,—a gaudy 
riff-raff medley of marble and glittering metal. As to Ger- 
many, Vienna may boast of its waltzes and its Polkas, Berlin 
of its philosophical schools, Weimar of Goethe, and Stuttgart 
of Schiller, but all the eyes of the Teutonic nation are turned 
towards Munich as to the great metropolis of art,—witness 
the intense anxiety evinced in the remotest parts of that 
country to obtain the early copies, by means of which the 
engraver and the lithographer multiply and disperse over its 
broad extent the works conceived or executed in the Bavarian 
capital. 

But we must not forget the point from which we started— 
the share that the king may be supposed to have had in pro- 
ducing such important results. Countenance given to genius, 
fostering care supplied to industry, are of themselves superla- 
tive virtues in a monarch. But when he superadds to this, 
spontaneous activity and never-failing fervor, he may rest 
assured that his contemporaries will respect him, and pos- 
terity will invest him with the largest portion of the glory of his 
age; and will place his name beside those of Pericles, of Cosmo, 
and Leo X. It was said of Raffaelle, that ‘‘ egli non visse da 
Pittore, ma da Principe.”’ Reversing the order, it will stand 
good with reference to the king of Bavaria. Though not him- 
self of the highest class of genius, he is endowed with keen dis- 
cernmert to espy it in others, and to turn it to good account. 
He may not be able to originate any great idea himself, but he 
possesses cultivated taste to that degree which makes his sug- 
gestions very valuable and often indispensable to the artists ; 
and thus he has approved himself a freeman of their company. 
He never assumes the attitude of an instructor,—an amiable 
quality, worthy of a closer imitation by the Crown Prince, 
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against whose continuous and irrelevant meddling during the 
late restoration of his palace at Hohen-Schwangen, the painters 
have had much reason tocomplain. The Bavarian artists, and 
Henry Hess in particular, are men of austere habits and in- 
tense religious jervour. He that is aware how much contem- 
plative piety, asceticism, and visions produced by mystic 
trances, inspired and shaped the course of the primitive school 
of Christian painters, will not feel surprised that Overbeck, 
the greatest Christian painter of the present age, never omits 
making confession and taking the sacrament whenever he 
begins any new work. It is the opinion of the artists, that if 
the king’s religious feelings were more consonant with theirs, 
a greater unity and a still higher perfection might have been 
attained; and the appearance of a new genuine school of 
Christian painting might have not unreasonably been expected. 
Louis of Bavaria has been often accused of personal vanity. 
No doubt, the use he makes of his poetical productions, by 
prefixing separate sentences as inscriptions and mottoes to the 
works of his painters and sculptors, supplies this charge with 
a plausible argument. He wrote lately a guide-book for the 
Walhalla, most ludicrous in style as well as in substance. 
The former is a clumsy imitation of old German. Not con- 
tent with appropriating illustrious aliens to his country, as 
in the instance of Copernicus, he stoops sometimes to the fal- 
sification of history in order to increase the glory of the 
‘‘mortal gods” of his Teutonic Pantheon. Fearless of the 
ire of Odin, or the thunders of Thor, he asserts in that book, 
that Diebitsch, the unsuccessful Russian general during the 
late Polish campaign, had obtained a series of brilliant victo- 
ries over the Poles. Equally careless of the frown of Friga, 
who with other gods presides over this medley assemblage, 
he avers that the Empress Catherine was truly great, since she 
found time even for amorous trifling. One of the principal 
niches in this temple has been left empty. It is said that the 
king has destined it for his own statue. But such little foibles 
are trifling in comparison with his sterling qualities. He has 
aspired to obtain the name of ‘* Modern Athens” for his 
capital. The right wing of the Propylea was the sanctuary of 
the Victory without wings. Not so the Victory, under whose 
guidance the Bavarian king has achieved his best conquests. 
She will lack no pinions to carry his name to every country 
where the progress of mankind is not viewed with indifference, 
and to every man who delights in the peaceful enjoyments of 
art. It may be asked, whence has the sovereign of so small a 
kingdom derived the funds requisite for so many undertakings? 
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Be it said, to his great honour, that he devotes to it a very 
large portion of his personal fortune. The same may be said 
of the public income. The states annually complain, point to 
the alarming deficit in the exchequer; but the king, so ably se- 
conded by his great minister, Abel, seldom fails silencing them, 
either by appealing to their vanity, or coercing them into obe- 
dience by some dark hint of a still more expensive enterprise. 
The Walhalla had cost him 12,000,000 of Bavarian florins, 
about £1,200,000. For the new palace of the crown prince, 
2,000,000 florins have been already voted. Every window 
in the Au church, and there are nineteen in all, will cost 
25,000 florins each. From this single instance the aggregate 
amount of annual expenditure may be conjectured. To meet 
this he has evinced great spirit and dexterity on many occa- 
sions. He has obliged the Salt Company to erect for them- 
selves a sumptuous palace in Ludwig Strasse, instead of a 
simple office in some less ambitious locality. When the 
artists had done their work in Ludwig’s Kirche, a large sum 
was still required to render it fit for public worship. In that 
perplexity the king made a present of that sanctuary to the 
university, and that rich corporation has been thus made to 
incur, nolens volens, the requisite outlay. With the exception 
of the praiseworthy efforts of the Kunst-Verein, no other cor- 
porate body had assisted him in his indefatigable activity and 
liberal expenditure. This disproportion between the means 
and the magnitude of the works accomplished will astonish 
posterity. Casimir the Great, the Polish king, made it a 
boast in the last hour of his life, that he found the Polish 
towns built in wood, and left them all in brick. One of our 
late sovereigns, prided himself on finding our great metropolis 
brick, and leaving it stone and marble. Surely, at this rate, 
Louis of Bavaria may say, that he found his capital composed 
of houses and left it a city of palaces, and these not empty, 
but the household gods within them—the Penates—exhibiting 
the greatest triumphs of modern art. 
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Arr. III.—1. Notes de ma Captivité a St. Petersbourg en 1794, 
1795, et 1796. Ouvrage inédit de Julien Ursin Niemcewicz, 
publié d’aprés le Manuscrit Autographe de [Auteur, par 
POrdre du Comité Historique Polonais 4 Paris. Paris. 1843. 


2. La Russie en 1839. Par le Marquis de Custine. 8 tomes. 
Bruxelles. 1843. 


3. Notice sur les Principales Familles de la Russie. Par le 
Prince Pierre Dolgorouky. Bruxelles. 1843. 


Or recent publications none illustrate with more precision the 
character of the Russian despotism, in all its bearings and 
effects, than the works placed at the head of this article. All 
three have issued from the pens of eminent personages, who, 
by their birth, their rank, and social position, could easily get 
an insight into the mainsprings of it, and were, therefore, 
admirably well calculated for the task. Taking them in the 
chronological order, Niemcewicz is a distinguished Polish poet 
and historian, who had formerly been a Nuncio to the Polish 
Diet, and was at last Castellan Senator of the kingdom of 
Poland. The Marquis de Custine, a peer of France, belonging 
to the ancient noblesse of that country, is an author well known 
in the literature of his nation. Prince Dolgorouky is a Rus- 
sian noble, sprung from a family bearing an illustrious name 
in the annals of his country. The first died three years ago at 
Paris, in banishment from his country; and his fragment of 
autobiography, as coming from an aide-de-camp of Kosciusko, 
whose fellow companion he was in prison at Petersburg, and 
in exile in America, and exhibiting a most striking picture of 
the reigns of Catherine II. and Paul I., we would particularly 
recommend to the attention of the public; we need not dwell 
on them here—they already form part and parcel of the history 
of the past. The two latter authors are alive; at least, we 
suppose so; though the prince has, since the publication of 
his book, been sent into Siberia, there to expiate his besetting 
passion for authorship; and as to the French marquis, it is 
fortunate for him that he had reached Paris in safety; for we 
forbear from speculating on what his fate would have been, 
and how far the influence of France would have screened him, 
had he come, after the publication of his travels in Russia, 
within the grasp of the imperial government. 

These three publications might be said not merely to belong 
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to the catalogus librorum prohibitorum, but to authors who are 
proscribed: their contents cannot, therefore, but be doubly 
interesting. We shall here only touch upon matters of mo- 
ment in their bearing on the political World. 

The Emperor Nicholas is scarcely regarded by many in any 
other light than as a principle,—-one of the Dire that rule 
existence—a fearful Atropos with the death shears ever in his 
hand. Sixty millions of souls are his hereditary subjects or 
bondsmen; and through the diplomacy of his cabinet his 
influence is felt on almost every point of the globe. A ruler 
of such predominant power, were he not even Nicholas, would 
be entitled to particular notice. From this circumstance the 
work of the marquis de Custine, who has of late visited his em- 
pire and written « book thereanent, ‘‘ La Russie en 1839,” has 
excited an extraordinary sensation from the estimate therein 
contained of the character of the Czar. His book appeared 
like a phenomenon in the present staple of literature, and 
it has run through the daily and monthly press with the 
celerity and flashes of a Willo’ the Wisp. It has since ap- 
peared in English and German versions, and given rise to 
many pros and cons. It has provoked “A Reply” from a 
Russian, or pretended Russian, in London, ‘‘ Un Mot, par un 
Russe,” which was excored by ‘‘ Quelques Mots, par M. 
i Paris ;” and it was, in the last quarter, persiflé by our grave 
contemporary, the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” as ridiculously 
French ; and the Russian government which forms its object, 
was sublimatized into, what is the maddest of hypotheses, 
Oriental despotism, by the ‘* Edinburgh.” Poor authors! The 
sovereigns offer the same discrepancies of opinion that mark 
the critics. Whilst one, Louis Philippe, has ordered Custine’s 
work for each of his libraries, Nicholas has locked all the 
frontiers of his empire against it; the very mention of it even 
is proscribed in Russia.* 

To obviate the terrible effects anticipated from this book, 
a M. Gretch, director of a Russian railroad company, was 
speedily despatched on a special mission to all the countries in 
Europe, to give his, the true, and the only true, exegesis of the 
text. With the speed of a winged Mercury, which was possi- 
bly superior to that of the speediest railways themselves, the 
loyal envoy passed through Germany. At Dresden he wanted 
to present his despatch, but nobody could read it, or knew 
Russian, so he was obliged to translate it into Saxon, His 





* The ‘* Universal Gazette of Augsburg’’ has but lately been stopped on the 
Russian frontier, on account of its containing reviews of M. de Custine’s work, 
and of several other books on Russia. 
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next station was, we believe, Heidelberg, where, polypus-like, 
he threw out his Russian feelers among the Germans, and 
then accelerated his journey to Paris, in order to arrive in time 
for the New Year’s Day of 1844. Arrived in the Gallic capi- 
tal, and scarcely having had time to shake off the travelling 
dust from his wings, he presented himself at the hotel of his 
embassy, as Russian etiquette required; but in the meantime 
hundreds of his cards—‘* M. Gretch, Conseiller d’Etat,” alias 
Grand Espion de 8. M. L’Empereur de toutes les Russies, 
were sent round to the Parisian nobility to announce his 
arrival, and his souhaits d'une bonne nouvelle année, (one of 
those inimitable sarcasms that few minds, save of the diplo- 
matic genus, would have devised). His duty at Paris done, 
where ke published his ‘* Mot,” and, perhaps, secured “ En- 
core quelques Mots, sur M. de Custine,” he promised to pay 
his civilities in London. No people are more civil than 
those who arrive from countries where there is no civil 
liberty. This may, for aught we know, be the mysterious 
Russian, hinted at as here and there, and everywhere, from his 
rapid ubiquity, who may have had a hand in the ‘ Reply,” 
though, from internal evidence, we doubt, with ‘* John Bull,” 
that he could have written it, despite the ‘* Reply’s” Parisian 
Correspondence versus John Bull.* But who can, or ever 
will, trace the labyrinthine mazes of Russian diplomacy ? 
What we wonder at is the great care that is taken to prove 
that the “ Reply” is the work of a Russian,—the laying such 
immense stress upon its Russian authenticity,—as if anything 
that came from a Russian must necessarily be superlatively 
excellent, indeed, gospel-truth ; or as if it were impossible 
that a Russian should defend Nicholas, ‘‘ 4 loutrance.” Yet, 
we declare, though a Russian may foam with rage, and be as 
angry as his Czar is with Custine, that a native of that country 
is still by no means competent to judge of this work,—certainly 
least of allthe Russians, probably, that Russian who wrote the 
“Reply.” It is quite immaterial whether the ‘‘ Reply” be of 
Russian penmanship or not; but this cannot be denied, that 
it is a Russian production, written in vindication of Russia, 
and intended to effect that object. We, therefore, expected to 
find in it documentary and matter-of-fact evidence against 
Custine’s allegations; but instead of these, we were merely 
amused with a string of concetti, good or bad, ill-natured sar- 
casm, irony not always Socratic, pert repartees, and all sorts 
of meretricious stuff, captious and inconclusive in argument, 
calculated as a ruse to mislead rather than to impart convic- 
* See ‘John Bull,’’ April 6. 
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tion. From whatever quarter the ‘‘ Reply” may have ema- 
nated, we consider it to be an entire failure. From a want of 
facts and valid substance, the writer was evidently compelled 
to throw dust in oureyes. Nothing for Russia, aahiag against 
Custine, can be gathered from it, except minutiz and what is . 
personal; for the ‘‘ Reply,” as well as the article in the 
** Quarterly,” is throughout personal, in so much as to make 
it appear that they have both emanated from the same source.* 
The writer or writers of the ‘‘ Reply,” and the article in the 
** Quarterly,” for there may be a whole Russian firm of them, 
are on the first page of Custine’s work refuted by his motto, 
— Voir pour savoir.” Custine saw Russia and learned to 
know her; they have either not seen her,—or, if they have, 
must have concealed what they saw,—for else they would not 
have written in the manner they have done, exhausting them- 
selves in witticisms, but advancing nothing—dealing with 
forms, and not grappling with the substance. ‘‘ Voir pour 
savoir” is a golden rule. Though not Russians, we have 
seen Russia and her people; we have seen the Czar, his court, 
his public servants, and the working of his government, and 
we consider ourselves competent from these causes to judge. 
In taking up Custine’s book, we will test him by its merits— 
and his reviewers by their own deserts. 

We have a great deal to bear and forbear with in Custine. 
He affirms, that out of the pale of Romanism, there is no 
Christianity,—‘‘ Le Christianisme s’altere et périt,”’—which is 
absurd, for he has the argument of the Reformation and the 
logic of common sense against him. Again, he mixes up the 
Protestant with the Russo-Greek church, because they are, as 
he asserts, ‘“‘ national” religions, not placed above the tram- 
mels of their temporal heads,—which is preposterous. II|lo- 
gical as this assertion may be, yet in a Protestant country like 
our own, where Protestantism has established civil and reli- 
gious liberty, we cannot, without warring against that very 
principle, make an auto-da-fé either of the book, or of its 
author. His creed may in this respect have spoiled his rea- 
soning, but it-has not spoiled his testimony in matters foreign 
to his creed. “I may be accused,” he says, ‘‘ of having pre- 
judices; but I shall never be reproached with intentionally 


* Our intelligent contributor is probably not aware that the article in the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly’’ is by Mr. Lockhart himself, the editor of that Review, aided probably by the 
party to whom the writer of this article alludes. The article was one calculated to 
excite the strongest possible feeling, and to call down the strictures of our contri- 
butor. It was one that we never contemplated seeing in that Review, nor in any 
conducted by the subject of a constitutional monarchy. 
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disguising the truth.” And further,—‘* It struck me that, in 
speaking the truth of Russia, I should be doing something 
bold and novel: hitherto fear and interest have dictated exag- 
gerated eulogies, hatred has also published calumnies; I am 
not afraid of making wreck on either the one rock or the 
other.” : 

Actuated by the above feeling, which we really see no reason 
to doubt, for interested motives lay the other way, he pro- 
“wre to himself, as he states, “to find out the point of equili- 

rium between the two terms of human affections here below— 
one’s native land, and mankind at large;” and as there are 
two forms of government, the popular and the monarchical, 
for securing both the general and individual welfare of man, 
to determine also, if possible, which of them was the most 
conducive to it. From principle a legitimist, and prejudiced 
against the former, as an upshot from a revolution, he hoped 
that he should find a greater guarantee for human hapviness in 
the latter form. He made the history of monarchical govern- 
ments an object of study, in particular that of Russian auto- 
cracy, attracted to it by the enigmatical character of the pre- 
sent autocrat of Russia, and perhaps some of his predecessors. 
Having become acquainted with history, he went to see all with 
his own eyes. ‘‘ J’allais en Russie pour y chercher des argu- 
ments contre le gouvernement représentatif,” says he,—we 
wonder not that the Czar should be shocked at the other part of 
his sentence,—“‘et j’en reviens partisan des CONSTITUTIONS.” 
This was the main chapter of offence to the Czar; but we 
doubt that it could be so to sensible and enlightened Russians, 
—and this was the solution of Custine’s “ apprendre pour se 
contredire,” which was so stupidly misunderstood and so mali- 
ciously interpreted by the analysers of his book. The differ- 
ence of opinion, often approaching to total disparity, on Cus- 
tine’s work and character, between the Critical Journals, 
especially the ‘‘ Edinburgh” and the ‘ Quarterly Reviews,” 
and the dilemma in which the readers of the latter must have 
been placed by their criticism as to what they have to think 
of Custine or even of his critics, obliges us to associate them 
both with our own review of the work, and to make a review 
of the reviews. First of all, then, as to the conversation 
which Custine had with the maitre d’hétel at Lubeck, on his 
embarkation for Petersburgh, it ran thus :— 


‘* On hearing that I was travelling to Russia, the innkeeper began 
exhorting me, with the good-hamoured simplicity of a German, to give 
up my project. ‘ You are acquainted with Russia?’ said I to him. 
“No, Sir; but Iam with Russians; there are many who pass through 
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Lubeck, and I judge of the country by the physiognomy of its people.’ 
—‘ What do you find, then, in the expression of their countenance 
that should prevent my visiting them ?’—*‘ Sir, they have two faces ; 
I do not speak of the valets, who have only one, but of the nobles. 
When they arrive in Europe they have a gay, easy, contented air, like 
horses set free, or birds let loose from their cages: men, women, the 
young and the old, are all as happy as schoolboys on a holiday. The 
same persons, when they return, have long faces and gloomy looks: their 
words are few and abrupt: their countenances full of care. I conclude 
from this, that the country which they quitted with so much joy, and to 
which they return with so much regret, is a bad country.’ ”—(Chap. 4.) 


The writer for the ‘* Quarterly,” in his self-sufficiency, ac- 
counts for that sadness which the Russian experiences on such 
an oceasion by the ‘rough tumble of the Baltic” which he 
had before him, the prospect of ‘‘ seven months’ winter,” and 
the state of his ‘* purse,” which he had emptied in his travels. 
Mere twaddle! Now to practical fact. We happened to see 
a Russian subject while reading this passage, as well as the 
whole of Custine’s work, who was above all struck by the 
maitre d’hétel’s keen remark. That nobleman had no Baltic 
to cross,—for when he returned, he used to travel comfortably 
by land in his carriage and four; he was not afraid of a long 
winter,—for he possessed forests enough to have the genial 
clime of Italy in his palace, and the winter season brought its 
own pleasures along with it; nor was he afraid that his purse, 
though somewhat lighter, would never again be heavy and 
long. Still he, above all, was so struck by the Lubeck inn- 
keeper’s shrewd remark, that a bitter smile was playing on his 
lips when he repeated it to us. By it a dark enigma seemed 
to have been solved in his breast; he did not tell it,—but 
burned the book. 

As to Prince K , or Kozlowski, as the writer for the 
“Quarterly” affirms, the marquis is not to be made responsible 
for what the Russian himself spoke ; he was only a reporter of 
his speech, and indeed no bad one: for everything he said is 
in accordance with Russian history. Prince Kozlowski, once 
the companion of the Emperor Alexander, on his visit to 
England, was the ‘‘ Prince de Ligne” of Russia, and he not 
only knew his country’s political history, but every artery and 
the pulsation of the hearts of the Russian people. He would, 
perhaps, have acted the part of ‘‘ a wag,” with a raw Russian, 
but never with Custine, a man of his own stamp and know- 
ledge of the world. The following is his conversation: the 
Czar and his courtiers may be angry at it; but neither we, nor 
any Russian of the slightest independence of character, can 
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find any fault with it: far from being waggery or mystifica- 
tion, it is solemn truth :— 


“* Russia is 1,000 years behind Europe in civilization. Many ages be- 
fore the irruption of the Mongols, the Scandinavians conquered Novogo- 
rod and Kieff, and reigned under the name of Varagues. These foreign 
heroes, supported by a small retinue of armed followers, became the 
first princes of the Russians, and their companions in arms are the 
stock whence proceeds the most ancient nobility. It was from the 
emperors and patriarchs of Constantinople that they at this period de- 
rived all their notions of luxury and the arts. Such was the first laid 
stratum of civilization in Russia, afterwards trampled on and destroyed 
by.the Tatar conquerors .... Princes, great by their savage virtues, 
ennobled the early period of the Slavonian annals. Rurick, Oleg, the 
Princess Olga, St. Vladimir, Swiatopolk, and Monomaque, are person- 
ages whose characters no more resemble those of the rulers of the 
West than do their appellations. They have nothing of the chivalrous 
about them; they are like the kings of Scripture. The nation pre- 
served manners that were in a great measure patriarchal; it was not 
formed in that brilliant school of good faith, by whose instructions 
chivalrous Europe had so well profited, that the word honour was for 
a long period synonymous with truth, and the word of honour had ac- 
quired a sanctity which, while many things have been forgotten, is still 
revered. The noble influence of the Knights of the Cross stopped, 
with that of Catholicism, in Poland. The Russians are warriors, but 
they fight under the principle of obedience, and with the object of 
gain; the Polish chevaliers fought for the pure love of glory; and 
thus, though the people spring from the same stock, and have still 
many points of resemblance, the events of history have separated them 
so widely, that it will require a greater number of ages of Russian 
policy to re-unite them, than it has required of religion and of social 
habitudes to part them asunder. Whilst Europe was recovering from 
her efforts to rescue the tomb of Christ from the unbelievers, Russia 
was paying tribute to the Mohammedans under Usbeck, and at the 
same time drawing her arts, sciences, manners, religion, politics, as 
also her principles of craft and fraud, and her aversion to the Latin 
cross, from the Greek empire. If we reflect on all these civil, religious 
and political influences, we shall no longer wonder at the little confi- 
dence that can be placed in the word of the Russian (it isthe Russian 
prince who speaks), nor that the Russian character in general should 
bear the impress of that false Byzantine stamp which influences social 
life even under the empire of the czars—worthy successors of the 
lieutenants of Bati. The unmitigated despotism that reigns over us 
established itself at the very period that servitude ceased in the rest of 
Europe. From the time of the invasion of the Mongols, the Slavo- 
nians, until then one of the freest people in the world, became slaves— 
first to their conquerors, and afterwards to their own princes. Bondage 
was thenceforward established among them, not only as an existing 
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state, but as a constituent principle of society. It has degraded the 
right of speech in Russia to such a point, that it is no longer con- 
sidered any thing better than a snare: our government lives by lies, 
for truth is as terrible to the tyrant as to the slave. Thus, little as 
one speaks in Russia, one always speaks too much, since, in this 
country, all discourse is the expression of religious and political hypo- 
crisy.”—(Chap. 6.) 


The objections of the ‘‘ Quarterly” reviewers, as to Prince 
Kozlowski having embraced the Romish religion, married a 
foreigner, and spent half or all his life out of Russia—speak 
rather for than against him. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
yet Russians, as Russians, do not know much about their own 
country’s history and statistics—these are a forbidden science. 
A man who has any knowledge of Russia must have first tra- 
velled in other countries to have acquired it. Travellers alone 
are the Anacharsises of that modern Scythia, and the only 
persons who can judge properly of what she is. How little 
in favour these are with the present Czar, may be seen from 
the enormous absentee tax imposed upon those of his subjects, 
who might be desirous of reasoning upon Russia from ana- 
logies.* All that the enlightened prince has said in the above 
quotation on Russia, is founded on fact, and is not half so bad 
as what the ‘‘ Quarterly ” has advanced in its encomium. As 
an instance, take the following rude and flippant passage :— 


“‘ It is to be hoped that the marquis was aware that old Kozlowski 
slept with his fathers when his book was printed.” 


What a dreadful state of society must that be, in which 
nobody dares to have his own opinion, and still less to commu- 
nicate it on public matters with impunity during his lifetime ! 
What bitter satire is this on the Czars who are the cause of 
it! But the whole article is full of such passages, by which 
Russia, instead of being defended, is severely condemned. 
Such is the case with the advocacy of every bad cause, it be- 
trays itself. ‘To tranquillize, however, the reviewer’s sneering 
interest and sympathizing in the prince’s fate, we are able to 
assure the public that the prince was dead when Custine’s 
book was printed. He died in 1840, and was beyond the 
reach of the Czar and his officious agents. Custine could not, 
therefore, have betrayed him, though an insidious innuendo 
to that point has been thrown out by the reviewer. Custine 
would not have exposed the prince; he knew the Czar well, 


* The emperor of Russia has established of late an absentee tax of 200 silver 
rubles a year. No Russian is to have a passport to travel till he be 25 years of age, 
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and has shown it in his book. Prince Dolgorouky, of whom 
we shall have to speak next, says of him, im tracing his genea- 
logy from the sovereign princes of Smolensk, “‘ Le Prince 
Kozlowski, décédé en 1840, fut un homme d’un esprit superieur, 
et de Vérudition la plus vaste.” 

‘* Whatever is liberal in Russia leans to Romanism,” ob- 
served further Custine; Prince Kozlowski turned Roman 
Catholic, ergo (according to the ‘‘ Quarterly” reviewer’s logic) 
he was a “radical.” But liberalism on the Continent is not 
identical with English radicalism or chartism; liberalism is 
commonly associated there with enlightened civilization and 
progress. That Romanism is associated with progress in Russia, 
as in Ireland, however erroneously, is no doubt true; it is to 
the Greek population, what Protestantism is to the Roman 
Catholic in Western Europe. Of all his predecessors, Nicho- 
las, being the most inveterate foe to European progress in his 
empire, and wishing almost to throw Russia back on herself, 
is also the greatest persecutor of Romanism. Protestants, 
being comparatively few, are only, from the paucity of their 
numbers, less obnoxious. But even these are drawn into 
the same vortex of peril ; and in mixed marriages with Russo- 
Greeks are bound to bring up their children in the Russo- 
Greek creed. Thus much for religious liberty, for which 
Russia has had a century of praise, and in particular under 
the reigns of Alexander and Catharine II. It has ended with 
Nicholas. Under his reign, all heterodoxy became an object 
of persecution, and an ignorant priesthood is set up to main- 
tain that persecution with all the fervour of gloomy fanaticism. 
Islamism is in that respect more indulgent than Russo- 
Grecism: it extends equal protection over all religions and 
creeds in its dominions—the transition to it is voluntary; the 
latter, on the contrary, persecutes them, and forces all 
Christians, Jews, and Mahometans alike within its orthodoxy. 
What we call free-will is abhorred by its creed. Freedom 
cannot co-exist with the spiritual and lay — of Russia. 
Prince Kozlowski was therefore quite right in addressing 
Custine in the following words :— 


‘“‘ Think at. each step you take among this Asiatic people, that the 
chivalrous and Catholic influence has never obtained in. their land; 
and not only have they never adopted it—they have withstood it also, 
with bitter animosity, during long wars with Lithuania, Poland, and 
the knights of the Teutonic order. You can have no adequate idea of 
the intense intolerance of the Russians: those whose minds are culti- 
vated, and whom business brings into intercourse with Western Europe, 
take the utmost pains to conceal the predominant national sentiment, 
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which is the triumph of the Greek orthodory—with them synonymous 
with the policy of Russia. Without keeping this in view, nothing 
can be explained either in our manners or our politics. You must 
not believe that the persecutions of Poland were the effect merely of 
the personal resentment of the emperor; they were the result of a 
profound and deliberate calculation. These acts of cruelty are meri- 
torious in the eyes of true believers: it is the Holy Spirit who so 
enlightens the sovereign as to elevate him above all human feelings; 
and it is God that blesses him as the executor of his designs. By 
this manner of viewing things, judges and executioners become so 
much the greater saints as they are greater barbarians.” —-(Chap. 6.) 


There is no saying what a man who is armed with such 
double-edged autocracy, temporal and spiritual, cannot per- 
form. A hundred years ago the world saw an immense capital 
arise, called into existence, as if by magic, out of swamps 
and morasses ; and but recently a splendid new edifice, “the 
winter palace,” which, though burned, arose also phoenix-like 
from its own ashes within one single year, and in spite of a 
long northern winter. To accelerate its erection, 6,000 people 
worked in rooms heated to excess, to dry the walls, at an 
immense sacrifice of human life; yet the mortality was im- 
perceptible, from the dead being silently replaced by the 
living. Custine condemns, as indeed must every humane 
heart, that inhuman and cruel exercise of power. It is idle to 
attempt to palliate the deed, as the writer in the “ Quarterly” 
does, by pleading ‘‘ good wages” and ‘ non-compulsion,”— 
by pretending to draw a parallel where no parallel does exist, 
between the rapid increase of the West end of London, and 
the erection of the winter palace,—and, in both cases, laying 
the mischief on the ‘‘ impatience of the age.” But, in fact, 
the reasoning is inapplicable to either. In the case of the 
British metropolis, the rapidity with which its stupendous 
edifices are raised, is attributable to the accumulation of 
wealth and wants, both taking their regular course; but in 
the case of the erection of the winter palace, it was the 
uncontrolled will of the autocrat that was mainly at work, to 
conquer, as it were, nature, and to render impossibilities pos- 
sible. From such a will unconditionally subjecting all to its 
service, all and everything may be expected—even some new 
wonder of the world, similar to the pyramids, would only 
attest them not to be the work of freemen, but a monument 
of an enslaved population. And may not the present Czar be 
considered as having for twelve years past worked at such a 
wonder? Is not the storming of the Circassian Caucasus, and 
making the foot of that range of mountains a large cemetery 
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for thousands of the different races subject to his ruthless 
sceptre, one of those insane enterprises of which despotism 
is alone capable? What nation could for a moment sufier 
such outrages to be perpetrated on them? That people must 
needs be composed of slaves alone, that could thus wantonly 
see themselves doomed to perish by a most inglorious death. 
Well may Custine exclaim, ‘‘ To work miracles at the cost of 
the lives of an army of slaves may be great! but it is too 
great; for both God and man will eventually rise and wreak 
vengeance on these inhuman prodigies.”’ In this instance, at 
least, the Czar did not escape unpunished ; for, as Egypt was 
plagued with frogs and all sorts of vermin, so the interior of 
the winter palace is infested by swarms of bugs, probably 
generated by the humidity of the heated walls, to such an 
extent as to be almost uninhabitable. 

However powerful a bugbear the Czar thus literally ap- 
pears to the whole of Europe, the Poles seem to be equally 
bugbears to the Czar. There is no offence, no crime, of the 
perpetration of which they are not suspected, or positively 
accused, by him and his secret agents. During the disastrous 
— of the cholera at Petersburg, they were arraigned of 

aving excited the ignorant populace to sedition. The manu- 
factories of arms at Tula, the towns Casan, Troitza, and many 
other places having been consumed by fire, the Poles were sus- 
pected to have been the incendiaries ; and in Russia, to be sus- 
ear is tantamount to being convicted. The Russian army 
1as toiled in vain to subjugate the Caucasian tribes,—in twelve 
— not being able to effect that subjugation, because the 

oles are supposed to be their instructors in effectually rolling 
down the thunderbolts of their artillery on its devoted head. 
In Servia, one prince is expelled for misgovernment and 
another elected in his place, Setdian soldiers in whole batta- 
lions desert to Prussia, from the oppression and ill-treatment 
they suffer on the part of their superiors,—all these changes 
and disturbances are laid by Russian ambassadors to the 
charge of the Poles. It would hence appear that the Poles, 
though erased from the map of Europe, and who have politi- 
cally ceased to exist, were yet the only people that oppose 
Russia. Whether at home or on his travels, the Czar’s fancy 
is seared with the Poles—they are his ‘‘ Evil Spirit.” They 
must be everywhere to spoil his game and his humour. A 
marquis de Gustine comes to Petersburg; and a “ Polish 
lady” must be there to tell him all the secrets of the court. 
The marquis takes it into his head to publish a book on Rus- 
sia, and even that book must be written by the Poles. On his 
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visits to the courts of German princes, the Czar makes it a 
condition not to be crossed in the streets by the ill-omened 
figure of a Polish refugee. He comes on a visit to the Queen 
of England, and some Polish Ball must come across his path. 
His tailor cannot make him a pair of breeches but some Pole 
must be there toattempt a most dangerous plot against his life. 
The church and the state of Russia are not ignorant of this, 
their master’s idée fixe. In their zeal to please him, the Greek 
priesthood, in the hope of making the Poles better subjects, com- 
pel the ‘‘ reprobates” (mashenniki,) into their orthodoxy; not 
from their pulpits, for, as Custine says, they have none,—and 
this is true,*—but by force or cunning filling their churches ; 
men in office, again, look for conspiracies and secret plots, and, 
in their inability to discover real, contrive some themselves. 
This leads to those rumours of most serious and unaccountable 
incidents, which often circulate as facts, but which in the end 
cannot be traced to any certain source, to the astonishment of 
those who are unacquainted with the corruption and degrada- 
tion of that government. To that class of inexplicable events 
belongs the mysterious ‘‘ pistol shot” fired at one of the car- 
riages of the emperor’s suite, on his passage through Posen, 
whieh, after the most rigid inquiry by the Prussian police, was 
traced to the Russian travellers themselves, who, however, 
wanted to charge the Poles with that fiendish act. Another 
event of a similar stamp was the desertion of a large force of 
Russian troops—a whole regiment, as was believed—to the 
duchy of Posen; which occurrence had caused so much unea- 
siness to the Prussian government, as to have induced the 
king to order the expulsion of all the Polish refugees from 
that duchy, but which was revoked by that monarch as soon 
as it was found out that the deserting regiment was guided in 
its desertion by a number of secret agents of Russian police 
—a deed of darkness, the execution of which is supposed to 


* Pulpit eloquence has of late much fallen off from what it used to be, even in 
the Catholic and Protestant churches in the Russian empire, since the time that the 
secular government took upon itself to determine what ought and what ought not 
to be the subject of a sermon. Instances of incarcerations and deprivations of 
preachers have occurred, by illegal authorities ; and in various cases, sermons to 
be preached are required to be sent to lay censorships. What a sad prospect 
would this have been for the eloquence of a Bourdaloue, or a Butler! What 
humour would our South have poured forth against sucha system! This disre- 
spect to the words of God’s most chosen servants in the Christian communities is 
thus touched on in Custine’s preface: ‘‘ The church is by its very essence superior 
to all national distinctions, all human associations. I should like to send into 
Rassia al} Christians who are not Catholic, to show them what our religion may be 
brought to when taught in a national church, when practised under the direction of 
a national clergy.’”” These are the words of a papist. But to all this we say, Est 


modus in rebus. 
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have been resorted to, in order to extort from the king of 
Prussia a renewal of the cartel convention, during the exist- 
ence of which, for ten years previous, the Czar had it in his 

wer to decimate human victims at pleasure.* The present 

ing, on his accession to the throne, felt reluctant to deliver 

them over to the vindictiveness of the bear, though his 
brother-in-law ; and would not renew the convention, consi- 
dering it as derogatory to his character as a humane ruler and 
a Christian. 

The ammnesties of the Czar are praised, and the public 
opinion misguided upon their merits ; notwithstanding that it 
has been proved sufficiently, that ‘‘ the amnesty of the Poles,” 
is an “amnesty for Europe,” i. e. to delude her, as a Russian 
general said to a Pole who was foolish enough to return upon 
its faith—‘ And for you it is the knout.” An advice to the 
Poles to accept such amnesties, or to go and even crouch for 
them before their country’s most implacable foe, coming from 
a journal so eminently English and conservative as the 
** Quarterly Review,” has, we confess, astonished us; the act is 
so diametrically opposed to the English national spirit. Having 
bled for and sacrificed their all in defence of their country’s 

ights,—not owing to the Czar the faintest allegiance, to which 
he had forfeited even his own pseudo right, through his tearing 
to pieces an international compact in their behalf; and, by the 
violation of his own oath on their constitution, freed from all 
obligation to him by the act of the Czar’s déchéance declared 


* This convention, which was deservedly condemned in the strongest terms by 
the whole English press, is still continued with Austria through Metternich’s sub- 
serviency to the Czar, to the disgrace of that empire. We might say the lowest in- 
trigue is not too low for the cabinet of Petersburg to pursue. Emissaries are sent 
among the refugees abroad to distract their body with dissension and malice. All 
means are employed to mslign them in the opinion of their noblest friends, and 
those nations where they have hitherto enjoyed hospitable asylum and protection 
from his vengeance. To gain a footing on the political stage, not only such books 
as the ‘‘ European Pentarchy,’’ whose author, Goldman, was paid 20,000 ducats, 
and got besides a lucrative appointment under the government, are written with 
Russian money ; but even such as the promised ‘‘ History of the Modern Poles ”’ 
in the ‘‘ Quarterly,’’ or an article against them in the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ are not 
despised: and, no doubt, she finds more to whom “‘ Lucri odor bonus est ex re qua- 
libet.t L’ Abbé Genoude, a director of a Parisian journal, as we have noticed in 
a previous article, is reported to have had 80,000 francs offered him from the Rus- 
sian government, if he would only abstain from denouncing religious persecutions in 
Russia: he nobly rejected the offer with scorn. 





+ With respect to either the ‘‘ Quarterly’’ or the ‘‘ Post '’ being thus influenced, 
we think it right to state.that such is not our opinion; but we submit to both pub- 
lications the suspicious liabilities under which, as subjects of a constitutional mon- 
archy, they place themselves by their Russo-Phrenesy.—(Eprror.) 
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by the Polish diet in 1831,—can such men—ought they, to 
sue for amnesty? What else remains for them, than to wage 
uninterrupted deadly war against their foe?—The noblest 
people of the Slavonian race, would they not in acting other- 
wise degrade themselves in the eyes of their own Slavonian 
brethren and of the whole world? What they are doing is 
nothing but what is consistent with their honour and their 
duty—what every noble people in their situation would also 
have done. It is true that there are instances of some Polish 
refugees, who, following the “ Quarterly’s” advice, ‘‘ have 
since made their peace with the emperor;” but these, far from 
being multitudes, are but few. And what is now their miser- 
able and unenviable position? They are distrusted by the 
government, and even kept under the surveillance of the police; 
and again, as weak men and renegadoes of a noble cause, are 
aa of scorn both to their countrymen and the Russians. 
** It is true that I have fought at Grochow against you,” said a 
distinguished Russian on meeting an expatriated Pole in Eng- 
land ; ‘‘ but I love you all.” Another having invited one of 
the Polish exiles to a party at his house, to which, however, he 
did not go,—on being reproached for not coming, pointed to his 
ragged coat: ‘* My friend,” said the Russian, who was accus- 
tomed to measure merit by orders, ‘‘ every rag of your coat is 
an order.” Does the ‘* Quarterly Reviewer” think that any 
of the renegadoes, as the one whose book he quoted, could be 
addressed in such noble words? There is a sense of justice 
even amongst the Russians, brutalized though they be by their 
Czars. 

Another objection insinuated by the ‘* Quarterly” against 
the Poles, is their ingratitude to the Imperial house of Russia, 
and thence Nicholas’s ‘‘ deep affliction,” (for the “ Reviewer,” 
if he is not sarcastic, deals often in maudlin sentimental ex- 
tracts,) ‘arising from the bereavement of one of his beloved 
brothers ;” but whether Alexander or Constantine we are 
left to guess. Now we know that Alexander, with all his 
faults, was rather beloved than hated by the Poles—a lot for 
which Nicholas should envy him. He died, whether a natural 
death or otherwise, at Tagenrog, and not in Poland. As regards 
Constantine, he, finding himself in a dismal and inextricable 
plight, into which his own folly had brought him, hesitated 
not for a moment to surrender himself to ‘‘ the honour of the 
Polish nation ;” and on this point the latter gave him no reason 


for complaint,—it was loyally observed, detrimental as it was 
to their own cause. He also died, not at Warsaw, though he 
governed the kingdom of Poland with a hand of iron; but 
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at Witebsk on his return to Russia Proper, where we hardly 
know whether his presence proved agreeable to Nicholas or 
not. Various rumours were then in circulation, for which we 
will not attempt to account. He died first, having partaken of 
a favourite dish of strawberries ; Diebitch next, also suddenly, 
at Pultusk, on the occasion of a review, after dinner with the 
emperor’s aid-de-camp, Count Orloff. Both, as was believed, 
died of cholera. 

The “ Quarterly” reviewer had, therefore, better study the 
history of the country of which he has undertaken the defence, 
than in the excess of his sentimentality for the emperor, pervert 
historical facts to gain him favour with the public, and drag up 
all the dregs and mysteries of the Muscovite cabinet. On this 
point the Polish history is spotless, and may be said to be the 
purest of the pure. All the Polish princes of fabulous as well 
as historical periods, the dynasties of the Piasts and Jagellons, 
together with their elective kings, died either a natural death, 
or, on the field of battle, in defence of their country and Chris- 
tendom,—none in consequence of dark intrigues of a faction, or 
by low assassins’ hands—none by seraglio revolution. Whether 
it be wise or foolish thus to distinguish the annals of Poland 
from those of other nations, it still remains an indubitable 
fact, that the Poles, bloody and fierce as they may now be 
represented for the convenience of their oppressors, were not a 
nation of regicides. To arraign them of that crime, as some 
would, were to falsify their history and to belie their national 
existence. Nay, we will affirm more,—that this as it were 
morale of the Polish history repeatedly proved a shield of 
security to their very foes—Alexander, Nicholas, and Constan- 
tine—and on several occasions saved them from imminent 
danger. Religion excepted, we may say nothing is more con- 
ducive to the formation of the character and morals of a people 
than the beauty of its national history. In this respect history 
may well nigh be called the real magistra. 

A retrospective glance at the events which took place on the 
occasion of the accession of Nicholas to the throne, but which 
after a lapse of nineteen years may have been obliterated from 
the memory of the reader, will render the matter clearer. A 
widely ramified conspiracy then existed in Russia, and broke 
out on the 14th Dec. 1825. For the quelling of it, Custine 
gives credit to the firmness and presence of mind of Nicholas, 
while in our opinion its failure was chiefly owing to the utter 
stupidity of the people, and the oe of some of its leaders, 
the Prince Trubetzkoy in particular. The origin of that con- 
spiracy is very pore the as interwoven with the miserable 
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condition of the Russian people, and on that account it is 
necessary to know it in all its particulars: it may serve as an 
index and key to many transactions which have occurred during 
a space of the last thirty years, not in Russia alone, but also in 
Poland. It is not the interest of the present government to 
make the particulars of that conspiracy known,—so little so, 
that the very “Report of the Commission of Inquiry,” which 
was printed, is now among prohibited books; however, a short 
and faithful account of all the circumstances which have since 
transpired on the subject is to be found in the ‘‘ United Ser- 
vice Magazine” for April last, a publication distinguished for 
an invaluable series of much instructive matter on the subject 
of Russia. We beg to direct attention to an extract from it; 
it will throw light on many of Custine’s obscure and con- 
tested passages. The marquis saw much, but he guessed still 
more. 


‘* The Russian government has since 1813—1815 endeavoured to 
spread abroad the impression that the disaffection of the nobles and 
others that then arose was partial and accidental ; but nothing can 
prove more clearly that it had a deep root in a whole class of society, 
than the fact that for nine years the government could never suppress 
the dangerous institutions, which it often received vague indications 
were forming in every direction around it. When, with extreme diffi- 
culty, it succeeded in dissolving one society, it sprang up in another 
form. . .. The founder of the first of these secret societies, which ap- 
pears to have originated in 1817, was a Colonel Pestel.... He was 
true throughout to his colours and his cause, and appears to have been 
by far the most skilful and practical of the conspirators, All the rules 
and regulations which he proposed bear the stamp of a widely compre- 
hensive benevolence, and of the immediate and beneficial applicability 
to present circumstances, which argues the work of a man who was 
more than a dreaming theorist. At the same time he compiled a code 
of Russian jurisprudence, from which the Emperor Nicholas, who 
hanged him, introduced a considerable portion into the Russian laws. 

“« The name of this first society was the ‘ Union of Salvation :’ it was 
divided into three classes, in which the two inferior bound themselves 
by the most solemn vows to obey blindly the commands of the supe- 
rior one, called the ‘ Boyars;’ it was after some time dissolved, but 
again re-appeared under the name of ‘ Union for the Public Good ;’ 
the number of its members was infinitely augmented, and the object 
of the conspirators being to bring as large a portion of the nobility to- 
gether as possible, its regulations were such as did not alarm the most 
timid from joining them, since its founders declared, ‘ that their only 
object was the public good, which ought not to be, and they trusted 
was not, opposed to the views of the emperor, and that therefore their 
meetings and deliberations should only be held in secret, to prevent 
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the impediments which suspicion and malevolence would inevitably 
throw in the way of them if publicly attempted.’ The members of 
the ‘ Union for the Public Good’ bound themselves by oath, by ex- 
ertion of their wealth, their talent, their influence, and at their peril to 
propagate the intellectual and moral education of all classes of society, 
—to encourage the universal spread of enlightenment, by means of the 
dissemination of appropriate writings, and by the establishment of the 
Lancasterian schools. They were also to encourage a national as well 
as a rational feeling amongst all classes. They were to extend as much 
as possible the sphere of private and public beneficence—to watch nar- 
rowly all the abuses in the numerous charitable institutions of govern- 
ment,and place those which they discovered incessantly under the eyes of 
the higher authorities. They were to carry on a merciless war against 
every species of peculation, but especially that of the tribunals, which 
they were to drag to the light, and use all their influence and interest 
to get punished ; whilst they should employ the same means to reward 
by advancement the integrity of public functionaries, and subscribe to 
offer them pecuniary compensation for the diminution which honesty 
would occasion in their revenues. 
* 7” * * * * 

“The good done by this society was very great, although much in- 
terest was not taken in fulfilling all these benevolent regulations by a 
large number of the members, who were animated by a very different 
spirit from the men who had framed them. In politics, the ‘ Union’ 
continued reserved and moderate. Though they had decided on the 
necessity of a form of government not wholly arbitrary, they were still 
disposed to trust much to the liberality of Alexander ; and their efforts 
were principally confined to endeavouring to remove him from the in- 
fluence of those who were supposed to pervert the generous resolutions 
which his words so often conveyed. The liberality of Alexander sel- 
dom, however, showed itself in anything but words; he was too weak 
and too timid ever to carry into execution designs which he planned in 
moments of excitement... . The constitution which he gave to Po- 
land had excited their most ardent hopes, and some of them had ven- 
tured to propose their plans to the Emperor himself: he embraced 
them with affection, he admired and approved their plans, but finally 
he gave them to understand that society was not yet prepared for such 
a state of things. The constitution of Poland also soon proved merely 
nominal ; a year had not elapsed before it was violated by the Russian 
government, and shortly after it was utterly subverted by the suspen- 
sion of the liberty of the press, and the despotic power entrusted to 
his brother Constantine and to the Russian commissary. The ‘ Union’ 
then began to perceive that there was nothing to be seriously hoped 
from this man ; and it was determined to overturn the government, and 
put an end to tyranny, which, though the tyrant himself was mild and 
humane, was as oppressive as any which ever existed. 

“‘ There are two remarkable features in the history of this conspiracy: 
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the one is, that during nine years the conspirators were never betrayed 
by any fully initiated member; the other is the fact that during the 
course of its proceedings the ‘ Union’ discovered the existence of 
three other independent and unconnected societies, all having in view 
a similar object—that of the ‘ Russian Knights,’ who professed a 
knight-errantry against all abuses; that of the ‘ Society for the Inde- 
pendence of Poland ;’ and that of the *‘ United Slavonians,’ composed 
of young enthusiasts, who had conceived the idea of uniting the whole 
of the Slavonic race in one federative republic of independent states, 
under the names of Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Dalmatia, and Transylvania. These societies, like small streams 
pouring into a larger river, ali united with Pestel’s original union, 
whose spirit outlived many transmigrations of form, and which grew 
powerful and menacing, notwithstanding the heterogeneous materials 
which constantly crept into it.” 


The gist of the matter is this. The ‘Society for the Inde- 
pendence of Poland” was in connection with Pestel’s secret 
society, when at one of their last meetings, (we think at Kieff,) 
the subject of the extermination of the whole of the Imperial 
family was proposed by the Russians to the Poles, and de- 
bated. The latter opposed that violent scheme on the ground 
of none of their kings having ever been assassinated by their 
ancestors, and they felt reluctant to soil the pages of their his- 
tory with such acrime. All they would promise to the Russian 
Society was, that they would keep Constantine harmless at 
Warsaw. Of the Russians after they had failed, some were 
hanged, others sent to the mines of Siberia; the Poles, on 
being brought before the supreme tribunal, were, to the ex- 
treme disappointment of the Czar, found not guilty! But have 
they been released? No; they have been secretly conveyed 
to the dungeons in the interior of Russia, where what has be- 
come of them nobody knows; and moreover, the whole of the 
senate, their judges, were not permitted for several months to 
leave Warsaw. ‘There were still some remnants of the secret 
societies in Lithuania, the Philomaths and the Philarethes, 
confined chiefly to the members of the university of Wilna, 
and in the kingdom of Poland consisting wholly of military 
men. When Nicholas, to captivate the minds of the Poles 
during the Turkish war, bon gré, mal gré, came to Warsaw to 
be crowned king of Poland, the fatal blow was to have been 
struck against him and the whole of his family then present 
at the coronation. It was decided that it should take place at 
a review; but favourable as w «3 the occasion, it was again, at 
the advice of some influential members, put off, as “a deed 
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unexampled in Poland.” The incidents of that coronation 
bore an ominous aspect. After Nicholas had taken the oath 
on the Polish constitution in the senate house, he walked with 
a Russian crown on his head—the very shape of which, being 
like a Russian peasant’s cap, was hateful to the people—to 
be anointed king of Poland in the cathedral. Whether from 
the blaze of brilliants in the crown, or from his knowledge of 
the plot against him, he looked deadly pale. After he had 
been anointed by the primate of the kingdom, according to 
usage the act was to be followed by a “ Vivat Rex.” It was 
given out, but it was not re-echoed through the aisles; a few 
persons only near him repeated it. Previous to that ceremony, 
and while the assembled people were sitting on a scaffolding 
to view the ceremonial, two storks were seen flying over the 
royal palace,—rather auspicious birds in Poland ; but this time, 
one of them carrying a serpent in his beak, it was turned into 
a bad augury,—for the emperor and his — were likened to 
vipers which were to be exterminated. hat might have 
happened with Constantine during the last rising in 1830, at 
the attack on the Belvdere we cannot tell; but even then, 
after the revolutionary heat had subsided, he was safe: and 
although he might have easily been made captive with all his 
Russian guards, consisting of 8,000 men only, without arms or 
ammunition, he was permitted, on his appealing to the honour- 
able feelings of the Polish nation, to depart unmolested to 
Russia. 

Revolutions are awful things ; yet every nation has its own 
mission to fulfil. In following up the innate desire in man 
not to stagnate in existence, every nation, when its condition 
is bad, wishes for change; when it is good, strives for better. 
Had not our own ancestors passed through such awful crises 
and transitions, should we enjoy those blessings attendant on 
law and civilization, bequeathed to us by them, whereby fresh 
life and vigor were infused into the state politic, and which 
promote our welfare and glory as a nation? Or, are those 
bold barons who, with arms in hand, extorted Magna Charta 
from King John, or who, to enforce that charter’s observance 
under Henry III., appeared armed in parliament, to be stig- 
matized as rebels? or the actors in the glorious epoch of 1688 
as insane revolutionists and traitors? No,—History and com- 
mon sense teach us different sentiments towards them. We 
are sorrowful for the awful necessities imposed, but we can- 
not condemn the spirit by which they were actuated for good ; 
we hail their success! In like manner, Russia has her own 
revolutions to make and to go through; it is only because she 
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has been left behind im them, that she is now in the wretched 
state we see her. The Russians have much to complain of in 
the conduct and the arbitrary aets of their self-willed rulers. 
Were it not for them, they would for two hundred years past 
have been governed by a constitutional charter, instead of the 
infirm processes called Imperial ukases, We repeat, not to 
be at all misunderstood,—that because they are behind-hand 
in revolutions, and also beeause they were unsuccessful in 
making the law govern their Czars, and not the Czars over- 
rule and abrogate the law, that they are in their present de- 
graded condition. 

If, therefore, some bold and enlightened men, or a widely 
spread association of patriots as those above described, were 
found, who, even at the peril of their lives, undertook to effect 
a beneficial change, and to bring back Russia from Asia into 
the family of European communities, by the participation of 
similar laws, institutions, and government which these enjoy, 
as it appears they were desirous to do, they are not, because of 
their want of success in obtaining the good they aimed at, to be 
stigmatized as infamous, all sympathy to be abstracted from the 
oppressed, and to be thrown into the balance of power. To act 
thus would be monstrous. Isit not more than enough, that the 
vengeance of the Czar having been wreaked on the devoted heads 
of the defenders of the people, they should still be covered 
with contumely in the eyes of civilized Europe, as the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly” has done in saying—‘‘ The Russian liberals, of whom 
the world has heard most, (and how can anything be heard of 
dumb slaves?) happen to have been clearly convicted of the 
meanest as well as the foulest crimes. Sycophantish plotters 
of assassinations, which cowardice alone prevented them in 
any case from perpetrating.” This truculent ne may 
please the Czar, and probably it was written to please him; 
but we are sure it will not influence any of the Beosies be- 
sides, amongst whom the hard fate of the victims is deplored, 
and their memory cherished. In their personal interviews 
with Nicholas, if Prince Trubetzkoy yielded, shame upon him ! 
the Czar was wore in the right than he even himself suspected, 
when saying—‘“ I pardon you; hold that life, if it yet cam be 
of any value to you;” yet others of more Roman mettle 
boldly looked the Czar in the face, and told him severe truth ; 
he heard, but nevertheless he remained incorrigible. Instead, 
then, of condemning in the Czar what every Englishman would 
condemn at home, and seeing public opinion throughout Eu- 
rope arrayed against the abuses of absolutism, as inconsistent 
with the spirit of the present age and the principles of Chris- 
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tianity, writers are found barefaced enough to pander to his 
worst passions, and thereby encourage him in his government 
of the ease over millions of his subjects,—an iniquity to which 
we are sure he needs no abettors in England, being already, 
from his nature, education, and habits, sufficiently prone to it. 
The more dazzling his despotism appears to the vulgar, from 
the completeness and almost perfection of its mechanism, the 
more culpable must it seem in the eyes of all reflecting men, 
as an outrage upon human feelings and duties. To admire, as 
some have, the man for wielding a la perfection such licentious 
power, and even heightening it upon old models, betrays not 
alone an utter ignorance of the higher purposes of human so- 
ciety, but also a criminal indifference to its welfare. We are 
sorry to see that the ‘‘ Quarterly,” alike conservative with 
ourselves, should have betrayed itself into such weakness. 
Pure conservatism maintains no abuses, but steadfastly perpe- 
tuates good, and shields mankind as much as possible from evil. 
In Russia, ineontestibly, absolutism is the greatest evil.—Ni- 
cholas himself does not deny its existence. ‘ Despotism still 
exists in Russia,” said he to Custine; ‘ it is the essence of my 
government,” (bravo!) “ but it accords with the genius of the 
nation.” If ever a Czar, who, as Nicholas, styles himself 
‘* from the heart a Russian,” insulted himself, and the Rus- 
sians, it was he, by holding sueh degrading language. But 
while the Czar sibi ipsi plaudet in his eccentric career, it is not 
for Englishmen to re-echo the applause, and still less his 
praise, or the ‘‘ sonorous voice” with which he sounds it. 

To form a correct notion of what Nicholas’s conception of 
government is, and what may be his own manner of governing, 
we have only to listen to his language to Custine. The Czar 
loquitur :— 


“IT can understand republicanism ; it is a plain and straightforward 
form of government, or, at least, it might be so: I can understand 
absolute monarchy; for I am myself the head of such an order of 
things: but I cannot understand a representative monarchy ; it is the 
government of lies, fraud, and corruption; and I would rather fall 
back upon China, than ever adopt it. . . . Ihave been a representative 
sovereign (in Poland), and the world knows what it has cost me not to 
have been willing to submit to the exigencies of this infamous govern- 
ment (literally quoted). To buy votes, to corrupt consciences, to se- 
duce some in order to deceive others; all those means I disdained as 
degrading those who obey as much as those who command, and I 
have dearly paid the penalty of my straightforwardness; but God be 
praised, I have done for ever with this detestable political machine. I 
shall never more be a constitutional king.” —(Chap. 13.) 
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Now, the constitution in question was neither asked for by 
the Poles, nor have they been asked their opinion on it; it 
was “pron them by Alexander in consequence of the interna- 
tional compacts ratified at the celebrated congress of Vienna ; 
and this, to prevent other powers from erecting Poland (as 
was most wisely contemplated, and by the English minister in 
eter mut into an ‘‘ independent kingdom under a distinct (not 

ussian) dynasty.” The constitution, then, was an emanation 
from an European treaty,—an obligation arising out of it on 
the part of the Emperor Alexander, and almost compulsory on 
him, by which alone Poland should be united with Russia ; 
and, whether forming part of the treaty or not, as Nicholas 
on his accession to the throne had found it in Poland, he was 
bound to respect it. But we find him here express an unqua- 
lified contempt for it, calling the constitutional government 
‘* infamous,” and thanking God he has for ever got rid of it. It 
was not the Poles alone, but Europe also, that was concerned 
in its maintenance ; this claim, however, he put aside by arbi- 
trarily abolishing the constitution, and incorporating Poland 
with Buide. With equal contempt did he disregard the elo- 
quent protests in the French chambers and in British parlia- 
ments with which all Europe had rung, nay treated them 
as idle and impertinent clamours. Of the House of Commons, 
and of the licentiousness of the British press, the Czar com- 
plained to Lord Durham; and some attachés of his diplomatic 
corps in London ridiculed the debates in parliament, in the 
words ‘ Laissez les bétes parler.” 

In making confessions, the Czar seems not to be aware 
what enormity of crime he is disclosing ; and what by some is 
praised as his frankness, in our own estimation is nothing 
but his utter want of discrimination to distinguish between 
what is right or wrong, and of course his inability to act with 
justice. Europe is much indebted to a man like Custine, who 
dared to say what he saw likea man. With whatever dispa- 
ragement the ‘‘ Quarterly” reviewer may speak of his book, 
and even of its ‘ Translation,” while extolling Venables 
and Raikes, it is to Custine’s volumes, or similar works, 
that the public will resort for information on Russia and 
on her government; and little fear need be entertained that 
they will ever be forgotten. Venables, Raikes, and the other 
writers, recommended by him, are too puny to be compared 
for one instant with Custine; they may at best serve for his 
own quotations,—and he amply employed them. Custine is 
not of that class of authors who went to Russia to see 
his relations, who, perhaps, are pampered by the sweat of 
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the Russian peasantry; or who, to secure some profit from 
bales of cotton twist, tallow, or cheap hemp, lie prcstrate 
body and soul for Mammon, and with cringing speech and pen 
bow to the Russian Baal. With Mr. Ricardo’s motion in the 
House of Commons, on the 19th of last March, in our hand, 
we find that our imports from Russia amount to £5,000,000, 
while our direct exports to that country are only £1,600,000; 
and that, as Mr. Hanmer then observed, most of our ships to 
Russia went in ballast, not having any thing to export for 
exchange. The Russian tariff is equal to a prohibitory system 
of all English manufactures. When we think of this, Eng- 
land has more than enough of panegyric in the fulsome 
speeches annually pronounced by the Russian company in 
pa of the Czar, at their city dinner, to induce a wish for 
rest imports of this commodity by our own travellers to the 
eva. 

Custine is fine, even when describing such evanescent and 
airy objects as the sunset when viewed from the window of 
the winter palace, and far surpassing either of these gentle- 
men on this lower scope. These are the works of the Creator : 
we admire them all, but man above all amidst them. We onl 
ask, why so much degradation and misery exist amid so samak 
beauty? and of that misery one man to be the cause, and for 
which we hold that man responsible. He has, contrary to his 
vows, and the most solemn laws, wilfully loaded himself with 
that awful responsibility. Custine designates the whole of his 
empire a vast prison. 

Poland here presents itself to our thoughts, with all her 
disasters and suffering. In the conversation with Custine, 
her name was not even mentioned by the Czar, nor does the 
former write upon her. The Czar avoided it from ferocity— 
the marquis from sympathy. In consequence of the Czar’s 
perjury, coupled with his natural bent to cruelty, his conduct 
towards Poland has so far outrun the usual bounds of a Nadir 
Shah, a Gengis Khan, or a Timur, as not to be easily credited, 
and is too harrowing not to we from inquiry even the most 
callous sensibilities. Hence advantage is taken by the Czar’s 
agents, who are often the accomplices of his guilt, and the 
vile instruments of his vengeance, to traduce with fiendish 
malignity the accounts of the horrible sufferings of that 
nation as ‘‘ fables and forgeries” of the Poles themselves. 
Of this opinion is the ‘‘ Quarterly” reviewer. But who is to 
complain, if not the victim? To remove all doubt that, in 
spite of Raikes’s assertion, there is ground for complaint of 
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cruelty and oppression, we quote the wert | trait of the 
Czar’s turn for cruelty—not from a Polish, which with him 
would go for nothing, but from an English source. 


“Under all circumstances, after the subjugation of Poland, a 
generous disposition might have contented itself with treating her 
according to the stern laws of conquest, not as Nicholas has done, 
according to the sanguinary code which established authority arrogates 
to itself the right of applying to rebellion. For this was scarcely a 
rebellion crushed; but a country conquered. Regular armies fought 
regular armies, according to all the usages of international warfare ; 
prisoners of war were made, and communications opened between the 
chiefs of the contending armies. The emperor himself received the 
delegates of his adversaries. When, however, he proved the strongest 
in the struggle, and the war was over, those prisoners who had fought 
as brave men in the field,—who, not submitting to a master, had sur- 
rendered on the faith of an exchange, and counting on a reciprocity of 
treatment, were, against their vows and wishes, made to serve their 
enemy, and drafted into condemned corps, where they were required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor. Their condition in 
these particulars would of itself have been little preferable to that of 
British eonvicts ; but their persecutor was not content with the misery 
of a hopeless servitude—a perpetual exile—thus inflicted upon them ; 
they were left to the option between taking an oath against their con- 
science, which would render them participators in their own degrada- 
tion, or the most fearful corporal sufferings. On refusing to take the 
oath, they were condemned to receive a number of lashes which alone 
would have been a fearful punishment for any offence; but still per- 
sisting as they did, one victim after another, each as resolute after as 
before his martyrdom—as determined in his refusal when he had seen 
his comrade expire under the lash as when first called out—was it not 
an unheard-of barbarity to renew this torture at every fresh refusal, 
till death placed them beyond the power of human cruelty ? 

‘This is no exaggerated picture, no overstrained account of an 
occurrence which took place far in the interior; it is the plain narra- 
tive of what occurred on the termination of the Polish war, in the town 
of Cronstadt, not 20 miles from St. Petersburg, and precisely the 
points which hold most uninterrupted communication with western 
Europe. Several hundred Polish prisoners, employed in working at 
the fortifications, were required, and almost unanimously refused, to 
take the oath. They were then made successively ‘to run the 
gauntlet;’ but still in almost every instance they persisted in their 
refusal, with a resolution worthy of admiration in any cause. Time 
after time they were thus carried out from the hospital, still unwaver- 
ing in their heroism, to undergo the same infliction, till life or all 
sensation had departed from the mangled mass of flesh, which was 
consigned'to the burial-cart ; or to linger for weeks in a hospital, till 
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relieved by the tardy kindness of death; and in some few cases to 
recover in several months, crippled and maimed, to drag on a miserable 
existence, chained to felons and assassins. 

“The commission of these barbarities, perpetrated in view of all 
the inhabitants of Cronstadt, lasted many weeks, and could not have 
taken place without the imperial knowledge. Suppressing for a 
moment the feelings of indignant humanity, which this recital must 
arouse, let us even suppose these victims to have been utterly mis- 
guided men, and rebels against the most legitimate and lawfal autho- 
rity ; did it not require the ferocity of times now happily gone by in 
the greatest part of Europe, to persecute to such inhuman extremes a 
pertinacity which proved not to be the dogged obstinacy of an indi- 
vidual mutineer, but which was evidently the generous, even had it 
been the erroneous, conviction of a whole body, who preferred death 
and torture to dishonour ?” 


We borrowed the preceding from a very ably written article 
in the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine” (April last), exhibiting also 
in many other respects a faithful portraiture of Nicholas, and 
therefore of more weight here. The foul deed was committed in 
1832, shortly after the departure of Lord Durham from Peters- 
burg, who, having been sent on a — mission to intercede 
on the part of Poland, was so much captivated by Nicholas’s 
civilities, that on his return he could say nothing except how 
much the Czar had been libelled in Europe. The punishment 
was inflicted in the presence of several British masters of ves- 
sels, near the English church. One of tlie eye-witnesses wrote 
a letter of this cruel affair to the secretary of the Hull Polish 
Association, of which this is an extract :-— 


“On the 4th (16th) ultimo, twelve Poles were flogged for not 
taking the oath of allegiance to the emperor of Russia; fifty was the 
number of dissentients, but only twelve suffered at that time. The 
town of Cronstadt is surrounded with a high rampart; at the foot of 
it, in one part, is a large open space for the soldiers to perform their 
exercise. Three thousand Poles were drawn up in lines nearest to 
it, to witness this disgusting sight, and, at the same time, the magna- 
nimity of their countrymen. Two files of soldiers, consisting of 250 
each, stood with hazel sticks in their right hands, and the loaded 
musket at rest in the left; a band of music was stationed at each end 
to drown the cries of the sufferer; besides which, from 500 to.1,000 
troops were under arms, with field-pieces at both ends of the line, 
ready to blow to atoms the bystanders among the Poles, in case they 
should revolt and endeavour to save the lives.of their unfortunate 
countrymen. When the-sufferer was brought out to the line, the butt- 
ends of two muskets were placed under his arms to drag him along, 
and a bayonet was pointed at his breast to prevent him from advancing 
too quickly! During the first 50-or 100 lashes, the sufferer shrieked 
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out dreadfully ; afterwards, I should suppose, his feelings would be- 
come paralysed to the lash, until he felt the Russian soldier drag him 
up again, with all that savage brutality for which they are noted. 
When they had finished their horrid butchery, they let their victim 
fall to the ground, where he lay until the cart arrived to take him away 
to the hospital, with no other covering to his body than a mat. Two or 
three poor Poles received as many as eight thousand, others from four 
to six thousand lashes! It was supposed by a surgeon present (not a 
Russian), that at least two would die in the course of the day; should 
they, however, be so unfortunate as to get better, they would be flogged 
again until they took the oath! The priest, with his crucifix, stood 
near to the general officer, and offered them pardon if they would 
recant ; but no! they preferred death to servitude under such a mon- 
ster. I can assure you, sir, it was a most heart-rending sight to see 
the blood trickle down a fellow-creature’s back, for no crime but re- 
luctance to serve a master he could not love: and why he should send 
his captives down to Cronstadt for people of all nations to witness his 
barbarity, I cannot tell. Certain it is, that this very circumstance 
will further the cause of Poland. Several of the Russian officers 
behaved in the most indecent manner, laughing when they saw the 
sufferers writhe under the lash, and telling their soldiers they did not 
lay on hard enough—for it was only a Polack (a term of reproach). 
It was awful to see with what malicious pleasure the Russians wit- 
nessed this transaction. When their victims passed me in the cart, 
with all but death in their countenances, and their eyeballs starting 
out of their head, the sight made such an impression on my memory 
as time will never efface. 
“« Hull, Nov. 22, 1832. ‘© An Eve-Wirness.”’* 


Destined to perform the meanest and the hardest labourof the 
Russian hulks,—exposed, moreover, to the worst of treatment 
and all sort of privations,—the original condemned corps of 
these Poles can frardly be supposed to exist: with the loftiest 
consciousness of having done their duty to their country, they 
are consigned to their unhonoured obscure graves. ‘ Not one 
man survives in this penal company after five years,’—we repeat 
it on the authority of an officer of the Russian navy, who had 
for several years been on duty at Cronstadt. However, whether 
to gratify the ire or the inhumanity of the emperor, that con- 
demned corps, designated by the name of the ‘ Polish com- 

any,” as though to render his vengeance immortal, is still 
lent up in completeness by continual supplies of new unfor- 
tunate victims. 

It is useless to plead, as some writers do, the emperor's 
ignorance of all the cruelties which are perpetrated in his 
empire. We readily agree that, even with a numerous secret 


* Polonia, London, 1832, p. 347. 
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police which he has at his disposal, he cannot be omniscient. 
But what can better indicate his natural bent to cruelty than 
the very nature of the treaties he concludes with other mon- 
archs. These may be said entirely to depend upon him; and 
could not be concluded nor ratified, unless he willed it; but 
from his evil inclination, conventions of the most cruel character 
are most anxiously sought for by him. Such an one was the 
Miinchengratz Cartel Convention, concluded for ten years 
between him, the emperor of Austria, and the late king of 
Prussia, for the surrender of the Russian deserters, which by 
artful insertion of some clauses could be extended to all 
Russian subjects, and even political Polish refugees,—a most 
disgraceful stipulation, which surrendered the latter countries 
as a prey to Russian spies and informers, who swarmed in 
towns and villages, in search for deserters. After the treaty 
had expired, the emperor tried every means in his power to 
effect its renewal with Prussia; but, fortunately, his efforts 
have hitherto proved vain, as being adverse to the present 
king’s humane feelings. What the precise bearing of the 
treaty is, may be understood from an incident which has 
occurred within these few months. Six Russian deserters, 
raw young men taken as recruits for the army, tried to 
desert to Prussia, but were caught. Each of them had 
1,500 lashes inflicted on him ; three died on the spot and three 
survived. The latter were taken to the hospital, and if they 
do not die, will be sent to drag the rest of their life in Siberia. 
Foul as this is, the foulest deed in the case is,—-the young men 
being natives of Poland, district Konin, all the people from 
their birth-place, old and young, men and women, and particu- 
larly the parents and relations of the recruits, were ordered to 
repair to the place to witness the infliction of that barbarous 
punishment—a gratuitous act of sheer vindictiveness, which, 
as being excessively inhuman, no functionary would dare to 
commit, were he not authorized to do so—and even had he not a 
hope by so doing to ingratiate himself in the highest quarters. 
The eagerness with which the emperor has tried to bring about 
the renewal of this barbarous treaty, after its expiration, appears 
to sanction any cruel act against the deserters on the part of 
the Russian authorities. According to printed reports, there 
are at the present moment a considerable number of such 
men in the Prussian dominions,—the public press has stated 
them to amount to even 30,000,—part of whom are assisting 
the peasantry in their agricultural labours, others are employed 
by government in erecting frontier fortresses against Russia. 
Were these men surrendered (as they all would have been if the 
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emperor had again succeeded in obtaining the aforesaid cartel 
convention), to what cruel and vindictive treatment would they 
not have been subjected! On each of them the above specified 
number of lashes would have been inflicted, for that appears 
to have hitherto been the rule, and the survivors sent to work 
in the mines for life. 

But the vindictiveness of the emperor is not limited to indi- 
viduals or classes of men: it embraces whole races within its 
universal range. Of late the Jewish race has had the misfor- 
tune of becoming the object of the Czar’s persecution and cru- 
elty,—so much so, that publie opinion has not undeservedly 
likened him with the greatest scourges of that people, the Sal- 
manasars and Nabuchodonozars of old. An offence of a merely 
fiseal nature, as smuggling, which under well-organized go- 
vernments is deemed sufficiently punished by the seizure of 
the contraband goods, and pecuniary fines, is made a pretext 
for issuing one of the merciless ukases, directed not against 
the offenders guilty of the violation of the law, as would be 
done in every other country, but against a whole race to which 
the offenders belonged. Instead of chastising the guilty few, 
in his conception of justice, the Czar found it more convenient 
to chastise the population of 150,000 souls. By means of 
what, in his conversation with Custine, he denominated a 
simple measure of administration, he issued a manifesto to 
30,000 Jewish families, that within a certain interval they 
should dispose of their homes and sell off their property; for 
he had fixed the 18th of January, on which day they should all 
be removed from towns, villages, and hamlets, which they and 
their fathers had from time immemorial occupied, where the 
ashes of their ancestry reposed, to within thirty miles from the 
frontier, to be carried into effect against the aged and the 
young, without distinction either of sex or condition, in the 
rigors of the Russian winter, and without any fixed spot to 
receive those unfortunate families. The humble petitions of 
the Israelites and their brethren from abroad, intercession 
from the most influential and even royal quarters on their be- 
half, proved of no avail.* In spite of the enlightenment of 
the age, which had called forth esteem and even emancipation 
of that people in other countries; notwithstanding their supe- 
rior culture and industry, of which Germany offers a proud 


* The Jewish community of Berlin, when petitioning the king of Prussia on be- 
half of the sufferers, were sent by that humane monarch, who doubted the effect of 
his influence with the Czar, tothe Prince Royal, with the sewords: ‘‘ Go to my bro- 
ther Albert ; he may be enabled to do something for them, being a favourite with 


the emperor.” 
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instance in every literary department, which appeared to be a 
sufficient atonement of them as a condemned race, and to 
enlist human sympathies towards them; and notwithstanding 
the rank and high social position which some of that people 
occupy through their personal merit and princely fortunes, 
—enviable results of the activity joined with the frugality of 
their families, through which they as generously promote phi- 
lanthropy, as they impart life to commercial enterprises and 
activity in the remotest corners of the world ;—although all 
feel for the sufferers, the Czar is implacable.* His cruel 
order must be executed, and was carried into effect. The 
granting of a short respite to some of the wealthiest families to 
enable them to dispose of their property was so exceptional 
that it ean hardly be called a mitigation of the decree: it did 
not in the least alter the situation of the mass of that ill-fated 
people. As to the subsequent ukase, in virtue of which every 
agricultural Israelite was to be exempt from conscription dur- 
ing ten years, and from the land-tax for thirty years, whilst 
every person who should take from 100 to 200 Jews into his 
service should obtain personal, and in certain cases even an 
hereditary, nobility,—a measure which has been trumpeted up 
throughout Europe as a considerable mitigation: with men 
conversant with the details of the case, it amounts to nothing 
but a mere mockery got up for delusion, and contrived to 
deprive the unfortunate of the sympathy they had gained with 
their lot in Europe. We denounce it, therefore, though it 
may have been received with thankfulness by the oppressed 
and unfortunate, who are apt to seize eagerly at any solace, to be 
only an additional injury. Meanwhile the severity of the ori- 
ginal cruel ukase has not in the least relaxed in its execution ; 
but it is literally enforced with even increased rigor. A smug- 
gling transaction being discovered at one of the Lithuanian 
towns, it was reported to the emperor. The rescript obtained 
from Petersburg, far from being less severe, commanded that 
the Jewish population of that little town should be put under 
martial law, and ordered the inhabitants to immediately 
deliver every Jewish male, without regard to age and con- 
dition, as a recruit. It is possible that this forced levy was 
limited to young and more vigorous men, and that the aged 


* Contrast sovereigns. Only a month ago a document was addressed by M. 
Martin du Nord, the minister of justice, to King Louis Philippe, in which is repre- 
sented ‘‘ the necessity for completing the rehabilitation of the Israelites in France, 
commenced by Napoleon in 1808.’’ The royal ordinance which follows that report, 
provides that there shall be a central consistory in Paris, and a consistory in every 
department that may contain an Israelite population of 2,000 souls, enjoying im- 
portant privileges. P 
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were permitted to remain with the female branches of their 
families; but still the performance of military duty was, and 
is, ever considered, amidst Jews, the most adverse to their 
national sentiments, and almost tantamount to unnationalizing 
them—so much so, as to have induced them to seek, at a most 
enormous pay to the government, exemption from it. There 
are observances and rites, the performance of which is impera- 
tively demanded from the members of the Jewish persuasion, 
and which constitute the sine qué non of their condition as 
Jews. A Jewish youth, once in a ‘*Goim” army, by his in- 
ability to perform his religious obligations, becomes ‘‘ cano- 
nically” defiled and polluted—ceases to be an Israelite—nay, 
the mighty judgment of Jehovah appears to fall upon him. 
His family bewail him as going into captivity of a foreigner, 
and the Jewish community lament over his civil death.* Such 
are the harrowing sorrows which are indissolubly connected 
with the levies of the Jews for the Russian army, independ- 
ently of the usual hardships to which a soldier’s life in Russia 
is exposed; and especially with Jewish levies, which are for 
the most part sent to the navy—the most arduous service in 
the empire. Dismayed with the infliction of so dreadful a 
punishment, the rabbis of Lithuania have put up a notice, 
declaring that every Jew engaged in smuggling shall in future 
be read out of the synagogue; and that all other Jews who 
should be aware of the act, and not inform against offenders, 
are to be subjected to the same penalty. One of the Russian 
organs in Germany, ‘‘ The Frankfort Gazette,” in commenting 
upon this notice of the Polish rabbis, anticipates greater 
obedience from the threat of excommunication conveyed in it, 
than from the harshness of the ukase, as Polish Jews fear 
spiritual punishment more than even the Russian knout. 
We firmly believe this to be quite true. Obedience to religion 
among the Jews is derived from their theocratic form of 
government, and constitutes the essence of their national 
existence. But that in the present ¢ase the Jewish theocracy 
should have stooped to be the handmaid to the Russian auto- 
eracy, and that it should unite in giving still more weight to 


* Occasionally the Jewish conscripts are immediately converted into Christians 
in the way characteristic of Russia. A body of these young men was seen by an 
eye-witness in Volhynia driven into a river which was to be their Jordan, and a 
Russian priest, who was present, pronouncing over them, ‘In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’”’ Nothing more than this was required to 
make them Russo-Greeks for ever, indissolubly bound to that creed. The exiles to 
Siberia are equally bound to conform to the Russian church. - One of these, Prince 
Sanguszko, asking for a Catholic confessor, had a Russian priest sent to him with 
the words—“ A slave (rad) has no religion but that of his master.”’ 
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the inhuman dictates of autocracy—instead of raising the spirit 
of the people, or consoling the oppressed—this is indeed matter 
to excite mingled contempt and shame. Zabulon and Naph- 
tali would have jeoparded their lives to the death in the high 
places of the field, in times of old, ere they would have ret 
submitted to this outrage. How art thou fallen in thy hig 
places, Israel! Church and state was one principle, while 
they sojourned in the land of their fathers, and its manifold 
exercise in the affairs of their people was legitimate; but 
whilst they live in the land of strangers, they ought, we should 
rather think, for their own people’s sake, befal what may, to 
keep it unmixed and unsullied. We have seen the pope, by 
his brief, censuring the deep-wronged Poles after their revo- 
lution. What effect did it produce? It only sharpened the 
Czar’s appetite for persecuting Romanism in his empire. Care 
must be taken that even a religious injunction must above all 
be just and legitimate, to be binding and implicitly obeyed. 
That the Czar is apt to dabble with foreign religions, to make 
them ronan adhte 1 to his tyranny, a more recent ukase is a 
proof: a formula of a special oath for the Jews, in Hebrew, 
is being prepared, and administered to them by the rabbis to 
swear. But religions thus contaminated by him, cease to be 
religions ; they sink to mere police regulations. 

To undeceive the unwary public as to the extent of the 
Czar’s merciful feelings, we must add that the Jews who have 
been transported from the frontier, were neither permitted to 
emigrate from the Russian dominion, nor to choose their abode 
in any province they pleased of the empire; but only certain 
provinces of ancient Poland were assigned them, where alone 
they were to fix their domicile,—provinces already overstocked 
with their brethren, and impoverished by Russia, as if held 
only by a precarious tenure. On the ukase for their expul- 
sion from their ancient homes becoming known, and since its 
execution, many tried to save themselves by flight to Austria 
and Prussia. But Russia is not a government to lose easily 
victims from its grasp. To check their continuous emigration 
to neighbouring countries, an ukase was issued in March last, 
dispelling by its tenor all better prospects for that ill-starred 
race, and leaving not even a single delusion behind as to their 
ultimate fate in Russia, if still any hope were harboured in 
their bosoms on the subject. ‘The inhuman ukase runs 
thus :-— 

*« Jews, who without legal licences, or with licences which have 
expired, that go over the frontiers, when they have before been re- 
cognised as actual Russian subjects, and as such brought back into the 
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empire, shall be given up to the local authorities, who shall deal with 
them according to the laws relating to deserters and vagrants, even 
when their former places of residence and the parishes to which they 
belong are known. According to the laws, they shall be employed in 
the military service; in case they are unfit for it, they shall be placed 
in what are called the penal companies, without the right of being 
given up to their parishes, if the latter shall desire it. If they are not 
fit for hard work in public works, they shall be sent, with their wives, to 
settle in Siberia.” 


By this document the fate of that people appears sealed. 
Formerly the world had stood widely open to them; by their 
commercial relations they had enriched themselves and their 
protectors; the communication between their communities 
a even that of princes by its despatch. Heneefor- 
ward what is to be their fate? From burghers, merchants, 
and almost citizens of the world, they are degraded to the 
miserable condition of the Russian peasantry, colonists, and 
the lowest bondsmen of the Czar. They cannot choose their 
habitation where they like, where they could best maintain 
themselves and their families; but they are bound to go to im- 
poverished and oppressed districts of the empire, without any 
ecommerce—hitherto their only means of livelihood—and em- 
ployment. If any one, in pursuing the former track, should 
be endeavouring to better his situation in foreign countries, he 
must have a particular licence from the government, dearly 
taxed in consequence of new regulations for both Christians 
and them; if he should fail to have any such document, in 
any country of Europe, he would be demanded as a Russian 
subject, by Russian ambassadors, to be surrendered for pun- 
ishment, as assigned in the above ukase. It has even trans- 
pired that Russian ambassadors have received instruction to 
that effect, authorizing them to demand from foreign cabinets 
the surrender of all such Jews, in case any should be traced. 
The punishment, as stated under the different categories, is of 
itself dreadful ; military service, implying from 15 to 20 years 
most severe bondage, penal companies, hard labour in fort- 
resses, and colonization in Siberia, is for old men a grave, and 
for their families everlasting serfage to the crown. In all these 
eases the condemned might be considered to be dismembered 
branches from the communities of Israel for ever, doomed to 
perish dispersed in the wilderness, without the religion of their 
fathers,—for there are no synagogues in the places they are 
sent to,—and without common burial. But, in considering that 
all these penalties concern, according to Russian prejudices, a 
fallen and despised race of men, they become still more ag- 
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gravated; in fact, nothing can exceed their application in 
horror ;—the heart shrinks at the idea of it. We therefore 
entirely participate in the feeling of abhorrence at the whole 
conduct of the Russian emperor,—a feeling which is general 
not only throughout Europe, but which had reached and con- 
vulsed the hearts across the Atlantic. In condemning the 
Czar, let us look at remote branches of the family of Israel, 
and connect their breath with the pealing curse against such 
tyranny. 

The Hebrew community of Jamaica even, having learned the 
prosecution of their brethren in Russia, held a meeting at 
Kingston, (March 8, 1844,) at which the two following resolu- 
tions were agreed to :— 


*€ That the Imperial ukase ordering the removal of 500,000 Jews 
from the western frontier of Russia, where they and their ancestors 
had been dwelling upwards of 600 years, into certain districts of the 
interior of that empire, calls upon their brethren, wherever settled, 
to unite their voices with other philanthropists against the perpetration 
of an act as much opposed to wise policy as it is repugnant to the pre- 
vailing convictions and sentiments of the age. 

«That the manly and powerful manner in which the British press 
has advocated the cause of suffering lumanity, in recording its un- 
qualified disgust and reprehension of the Russian ukase, does it honour, 
and entitles it to the gratitude of the whole civilized world, and of the 
Jewish people especially.” 

There are localities and classes of men destined to set an 
example to others. Thus the capitals serve as criteria for 
fashion, and the aristocracies of some countries for philan- 
thropic exertions and morals. In Russia, again, that impulse 
and tone to the whole of the government is imparted from the 
Czar alone. The prestige of power that surrounds him, and 
its character, is participated in by the senate, and descends 
down to the meanest clerk in office in the remotest corner of 
the empire. Custine asked the minister of war, Tchernischeff, 
for permission to see the fortress of Schlusselburg. ‘I will 
communicate your desire to his majesty,” the minister replied 
significantly, with an air of surprise at the request. To 
think of visiting a fortress in Russia, and one so celebrated 
as a state prison by the death of Ivan VI., was an enormous 
Saris 5g However, while he was preparing to depart for 

oscow, he received a letter from the minister announcing 
‘* permission to see the sluices of Schlusselburg.” Poor Cus- 
tine! In his simplicity, the polished Frenchman little thought, 
that while wishing to see the interior of a Russian fortress, he 
would be permitted only to see the flood-gates, bridges of the 
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environs, and low gloomySwedish wails. He did not, poor soul! 
conceive that a permission to see even the outworks of a prison 
is a high privilege in Russia, where the very look at them may 
bury the gazer in its dungeons. He knew not that Russian 
prisons must not be even gazed at; such curiosity is accounted 
as conspiracy and treason—and any sympathy evinced for the 
— prisoners an unpardonable crime. Whoever saw Russia, 

nows it; and the lowest moujick would have taught him this. 
To the very engineer of Schlusselburg, who was to show the 
** sluices,” and for whom the ‘“‘ Quarterly” reviewer seems to 
feel so much compassion, the French marquis appeared to be 
a wondrous ‘‘ bore ;” as he probably had never seen any such 
visitor before. That functionary, what an impression did he 
not make with his very uniform,* when he showed its facings 
and his sublime face from a baleony to some boatmen who 
had been rather too noisy near his domicile! The scene, 
which in the ‘* Quarterly” is quoted for mockery, we quote 
in deep earnest. ‘‘ If the existence of the Russians confined 
in the subterraneous prisons”’—we agree with Custine—“ is to 
be judged of by inferences drawn from the existence of the 
Russians who live above, there is, indeed, cause to shudder!” 
The scene acquires additional interest from the female politi- 
cian, who spoke Russian in French language to the marquis, 
so that he could not mistake its meaning, figuring in it as an 
interlocutor. 


‘** A sound of voices in the street attracted everybody to the window: 
it was a quarrel among boatmen, who appeared outrageous in their 
anger. The conflict was likely to become bloody, when the engineer 
showed himself on the balcony, and the sight alone of his uniform 
produced a miraculous effect. The rage of these rude men calmed, 
without its being necessary to address them a single word; the cour- 
tier the most perfectly broken in to falsehood could not have better 
disguised his resentment. 

‘“* «What an excellent people!’ cried the lady who had undertaken 
to entertain me. 

*** What pitiable beings!’ I thought, as | reseated myself, for I 
shall never admire the miracles of fear. However, 1 deemed it wiser to 
be silent. 


* After the whip, uniform is another, only a more lenient symbol of power in 
Russia. After Alexander’s death, his uniform, which elsewhere would go to the 
valet-de-chambre, and be sold to a Jew, was sent by Nicholas, his successor, to 
the Polish senate at Warsaw, accompanied with an autograph letter, in which he 
announced to his Polish subjects that his reign would be only ‘‘ the continuance of 
his brother’s reign,’’ whose uniform they were sacredly to keep. There is a popular 
English proverb, which irresistibly forces itself upon us when we read this bombast, 
but the dignity of a ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ forbids its quotation. 
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‘* ¢ Order is not so easily re-established in your country,’ continued 
my indefatigable enemy, never ceasing to scrutinize me with her inqui- 
sitive eyes. 

‘This impoliteness was new to me. In general, 1 had found the 
manners of the Russians too obliging for the malignity of mind which 
I could detect under their fine phrases; here I recognised an accord 
between the sentiment and the expression, that was yet more dis- 
gusting. 

‘«« ¢ We have among us the inconveniences of liberty ; but we have 
also the advantages,’ I replied. 

“** What are they ?’ 

“«* They would not be understood in Russia.’ 

*** They can be dispensed with.’ 

‘** As can every thing else that is not known.’ 


After ‘‘ much ado,”’ admitted at last into the interior of the 
fortress, he was shown all—except what he wanted to see; 
even the chamber of Ivan’s imprisonment was not shown him, 
‘because it lay,” as the engineer said, ‘‘in a part occupied 
by state prisoners,”—a piece of intelligence for which the in- 
formant could not escape being severely reprimanded by the 
wrathful commandant. It formed part of public affairs, of 
which nobody was allowed to breathe a word. Custine’s feel- 
ing on the occasion seems to agree with reality; we quote it.! 


‘* A Russian fortress! this word produces on the imagination an im- 
pression very different from that which is felt in visiting the strongholds 
of people really civilized and humane. The puerile precautions taken 
in Russia to hide what are called secrets of state confirms me, more 
than would open acts of barbarity, in the idea that this government is 
nothing more than a hypocritical tyranny. After having myself pene- 
trated into Russia, and found there the impossibility of speaking of 
things which every stranger would naturally inquire about in such a 
place, I argue with myself that such dissimulation must serve as mask 
to a profound inhumanity: it is not that which is commendable that 
people conceal with so much care. I am assured, on good authority, 
that the submarine dungeons of Cronstadt contain, among other miser- 
able state prisoners, persons who were confined there in the reign of 
Alexander. These unhappy creatures are reduced to a state below 
that of the brute, by a punishment, the atrocity of which nothing can 
justify. Could they now come forth out of the earth, they would rise 
like so many avenging spectres, whose appearance would make the 
despot himself recoil with horror, and shake the fabric of despotism to 
its centre. The victims of this odious policy are no longer men. Those 
unfortunate beings—denied the commonest rights, cut off from the 
world, forgotten by every one, abandoned to themselves in the night of 
their captivity, during which imbecility becomes the fruit and the onl 
remaining consolation of their never-ending misery—have lost all 
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memory as well as all that gift of reason—that light of humanity, 
which no one has a right to extinguish in the breast of his fellow-men. 
They have even forgotten their own names, which the keepers amuse 
themselves by asking with a brutal derision, for which there is none 
to call them to account ; for there reigns such confusion in the depths 
of these abysses of iniquity, and the shades are so thick, that all traces 
of justice are effaced. Even the crimes of some of the prisoners are 
not recollected ; they are, therefore, retained for ever, because it is not 
known to whom they should be delivered, and it is deemed less incon- 
venient to perpetuate the mistake than to publish it. The bad effect 
of so tardy a justice is feared, and thus the evil is aggravated, that its 
excess may not require to be justified. Infamous pusillanimity, which 
is called expediency, respect for appearances, prudence, obedience, 
wisdom—a sacrifice to the public good, a reason of state! We are 
unceasingly told that there is no punishment of death in Russia. To 
bury alive is not to kill! In reflecting on so many miseries on -one 
side, and so much injustice and hypocrisy on the other the guilt of the 
prisoners is lost sight of—the judge alone seems criminal.””—(Chap. 20.) 


Custine had purposed returning to France by way of Wilna 
and Warsaw, but he changed that project from the following 
conscientious reasons—a lesson to the ‘‘ Quarterly” reviewer :— 


“* Miseries like those which Poland suffers cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to fatality; in prolonged misfortunes we may always look to 
faults as well as to circumstances. On perceiving the result of the 
errors of a people punished with so much severity, I might not be able 
to abstain from reflections of which I should repent. To represent 
their case to the oppressors would be a task we should impose upon 
ourselves with a kind of joy, sustained, as we should feel, by the idea 
of courage and generosity which attaches to the accomplishment of a 
perilous, or, at least, painful duty; but to wound the heart of the vic- 
tim, to overwhelm the oppressed, though even with deserved strokes, 
with just reproaches, is an executioner’s office, to which the author 
who does not despise his own pen will never abase himself.”—(Chap. 
36.) 


In Poland, before her dismemberment, hardly any state 
prisons were known; and the few that had existed were 
destined for distinguished foreigners, taken prisoners in war, 
rather than for the natives. The observance of the ‘‘ Neminem 
captivabis nisi jure victum,” the habeas corpus of Poland, 
paves the prisons from overfilling. Vow Custine would 

ave found a number of monasteries and convents crammed 
with male and female prisoners, on mere suspicion of conspi- 
racies. The more despotic and unjust a goyernment grows, 
the more has it to fear of plots and conspiracies—and, conse- 
quently, prisons must multiply. In the commencement of the 
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reign of Nicholas, a revision of the prisons had been contem- 
= and a commission was appointed for that purpose ; but 

eside the making out of a more accurate list of the prisoners, 
the clearing them of the victims was also suspended until these 
became liberated at the outbreak of the Polish insurrection in 
830. Most of them were associates of secret societies, as 
mentioned above. The latter event gave rise to new persecu- 
tions and atrocities. Inquisitorial tribunals, which were-armed 
with unlimited powers, resorted to the use of barbarous tor- 
tures, hardly known in Europe, and which were varied accord- 
ing to the ingenuity and the inventive powers of the presidents 
and gaolers. The examinations were conducted at dead of 
night, commonly, in secret places. To work on the excited 
imaginations of the poor prisoners, the walls of those cham- 
bers were hung with black cloth. They were in turn starved 
and fed with red herrings, and then not a drop of drink given 
to quench their burning thirst. According to the character of 
the prisoners, to elicit avowals, bodily punishment was inflicted. 
Insidious promises and threats were employed. For those who 
knew nothing, and in their innocence had nothing to tell, not 
unfrequently documents were prepared by the inquisitors, and 
laid before the victims for their signatures. The mode of tor- 
ture resorted to against the pupils of the universities at Wilna 
and Kieff was pouring sealing-wax in burning drops into the 
pits of the arms, and driving iron pins into the quick of the 
nails. At Warsaw, Constantine’s favourite torture was to 
nae the sentinel at the prisoner’s couch and disturb him in 
iis slumbers, by staring constantly at him,—the most dreadful 
of tortures,—by which some were driven to madness, and 
others committed suicide. These are but a few of the revolt- 
ing atrocities which were learned from those who remained 
alive ; how many of them have been buried in the tomb, and 
sealed in silence! Thus the barbarous tortures dendminated 
pytha in Russia, which were abolished in 1802 by the Em- 
peror Alexander, have again been revived, under the present 
reign, with all their Russian refinements. 

This wielding of the sceptre of terror, oppression, and 
cruelty, grown out of use and of date in other countries of 
Europe, had so much puzzled and almost struck with awe 
M. de Custine, that, to contrast it with the mode of govern- 
ment adopted by other European rulers, he designated it by 
the name of *‘ Oriental.” The ‘‘ Edinburgh,” in its recent article 
on Oustine, chimes in with that term, and in combining what 
is Pope, Sultan, and Grand Lama, in the Czar, developes this 
bright idea with a display of ingenuity, learning, and. power of 
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language deserving a better theme. Poor England !—one of its 
leading Reviews the advocate of absolutism, and the other re- 
solving barbarity into Orientalism! There may indeed be 
traced, we dispute not, some resemblance between the manners 
of Russia and those of the East,—the very extension of that 
empire over a considerable number of Asiatic tribes, and its 
connection with other adjacent Asiatic kingdoms, may natu- 
rally suggest some such idea,—still these parallels are too few 
and too partial to warrant its establishment as a general 
rule. We doubt not that the ideal of despotism, investing the 
rulers with the sublimest of attributes—to govern uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible to mankind—would be most accept- 
able to the Czars; and we do not deny that some have even 
attempted to realize it in their own persons; but would it 
not, were it true, prove ruinous to the people of Russia as 
their subjects, and only rivet the faster their chains of slavery? 
Not less in politics than in private life, man is governed by 
ideas: it is therefore of no small importance to know which 
are the right ones; they involve principles and rules of re- 
ciprocal conduct of the governing and the governed towards 
each other. That in thus sublimizing the Russian autocracy 
with Oriental despotism, the ‘‘ Edinburgh” reviewer intended 
serving the Czars in preference to the Russian people, we 
do not believe: that Review is only extremely dim in eluci- 
dating any principles of moral rectitude: but if ever truth 
brings its own consolation, it is so in the present case. It 
is positively true that there is no foundation whatever for 
the superstruction of the Oriental system of despotism in Rus- 
sia: it is totally at variance with that empire's situation in 
Europe, the primitive character of its population, and their 
history. According to the latter, the very autocracy is not 
indigenous on the Russian soil, but a foreign excrescence—a 
sad degeneracy of national government arising from a variety 
of the most adverse incidents—which, unluckily, the Russians 
could not prevent from taking place. First of all, how can 
Orientalism, which is distinguished for its immoveability and 
quietism, be applicable to Russia, where, as the ‘* Edinburgh” 
reviewer himself avows, all is ‘‘ ductile and plastic?” How 
can a Moslem idea—‘‘ God is God, and Mahomed is his 

rophet,”"—in any way be applied to the Czars, who but of 
ay that is, since Peter I., had arrogated to themselves the 
dominion over the church? Besides, the combination of the 
spiritual with the secular in the head of the state must not be 
thought to belong exclusively to the Asiatics. We are taught 
by the history of Europe, that at its dawn the priest was iden- 
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tical with the ruler; and it is well known, that under the title 
of *‘ Church and State,” that combination occurs at the pre- 
sent moment in England, Prussia, Sweden, and other Protest- 
ant kingdoms : and it is not on that account in the least incon- 
sistent with either civil or political liberty, else those countries 
would be less free than Austria, Spain, and Naples, where the 
church is disunited from the head of secular power: iton the 
contrary seems, that in the former kingdoms, the union of the 
religious with the governing principle had eminently tended to 
temper the asperity of the latter. In fact, Orientalism can with 
justice be applied neither to the Russian people nor to their 
rulers, for neither are Orientals; the Muscovites being anorthern 
branch of the Slavonians, who, like the Celts and the Teutons, 
belong to the Indo-European race; and their rulers, with the 
exception of the Mongols, who for two centuries governed them, 
were all of an European extraction. The Varaguians were 
Normans, with habits peculiar to their race, prone to plunder 
and rapine; these imposed the Swedish name, ‘‘ Russ,” upon 
them, which, in the mind of the western Slavonians, became 
associated with every thing slavish, insidious, and low, and on 
that account, already at that period were the Russians despised 
by their own brethren. No amelioration whatever could have 
taken place under the Tatar reign, when the princes as well 
as the people of Russia were trampled upon like dust under 
the horses’ hoofs by these barbarians ;—the national character 
lay then prostrate: souls and manners were debased. The 
epoch subsequent on the liberation from the Tatars, had, 
indeed, been signalized by the awakening of national energy 
from its lethargic stupor; yet independence was its only 
merit,—slavery was at its summit. Of all the princes of the 
Rurick dynasty, Ivan IV. of Muscovy was the first who had 
made an attempt at something like Oriental despotism, the 
pattern of which he seems to have borrowed from the Tatar 
khans. Not feeling himself safe with autocracy, he had united 
theocracy with it. Haunted by the idea of conspiracies and 
plots of the boyars against him, as all tyrants are, he used to 
stab them in the open market-places and at church with his 
own hand. In one day he caused eighteen gibbets to be 
erected at Moscow, and ordered the trembling citizens to wit- 
ness the tortures and death pangs of 200 of such victims of 
his fury. Refining on cruelty, he forced one man to kill his 
brother, and another his father in his presence. Nay, in his 
mad frenzy, suspecting his own son of plotting against him, he 
struck him with a baton, bound in iron, and killed him. One 
day he took it into his head to lay down the sceptre, retired to 
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@ monastery, turned monk, but only to re-appear again as Czar 
with his cut-throat body guard, the more freely to decimate 
the whole of his country. He was the greatest monster that 
ever sat upon the throne; and was surnamed ‘“‘ The Terrible.” 
The public declaration of his inhuman supremacy, (for tyrants 
arrogate to themselves always superhumanity,) was couched 
by him in these terms :—‘‘ I am your god, as God is mine, and 
my throne is surrounded with archangels, as is the throne of 
God.” What could be more degrading to Russia than a reign 
of such terror and abominations! its horrible effects could not 
be lost on her future destinies. 


’ 


‘‘The consequences of that reign,”’ says Custine, “‘ are felt even 
in our days. Had the reader accompanied me in this journey, he 
would have discovered, as I have done, in the inner depths of the 
Russian character, the inevitable injuries produced by arbitrary power 
carried to its last excess; first, namely, a careless indifference to the 
sanctity of truth in speech, of candour in sentiment, and of justice in 
acts; and afterwards, falsehood rampant in all its forms, fraud 
triumphant, and the moral sense, in fact, wholly destroyed.”—(Chap. 
25.) 


After Ivan’s death, in 1580, attempts amongst his successors 
were not wanting to unite the theocracy with the autocracy, 
to strengthen the secular arm with the ingredient of spiritual 
power, but the Czars concerned were not equally successful in 
making a perfect compound of both. In creating the patri- 
archate of Moscow, Boris had raised the power of the Russian 
clergy in rendering the chureh independent of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, but thereby he had rather diminished than 
strengthened the autocracy—the clergy grew overbearing. 
Chureh and state continued separated until 1721, when Peter 
the Great, being impatient of all restraint, had abolished the 
patriarehate, and in its stead established the Holy Synod 
( Oswiaschennoi Sobor), in which he himself used to preside. 
As a prudent despot, he took good care to get it recognised in 
1721, as “ patriarchal,” by the other four Oriental churches, 
viz. the patriarchates of Constantinople, of Antioch, of Jeru- 
salem, and of Alexandria. In virtue of that act, not only the 
disputed independence of the Russian church became con- 
firmed, and the emperor of Russia recognised as her legitimate 
head, but also, as Russia is the only political power of the 
Eastern church in existence, a protectorate over the rest of the 
Oriental churches has tacitly been conceded to her,—of which 
right, in cases of appeal, she will never fail to avail herself, and 
frequently much to the annoyance of other European powers 
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in the East. Peter’s abolition of the patriarchate, and his 
other reforms, as his ‘‘ New Church Regulations,” his ‘‘ Ca- 
techism” written by his mandate, and im which he in- 
structed the clergy himself, and even read mass,—all this, 
accompanied with depriving the church and monasteries of 
their estates, obtained for him the name of “ Antichrist” in 
Russia—a rather disparaging predicament for one who had 
arrogated to himself to be the head of her church. But as in 
other cases, so in this—might had become right: the Russian 
ple were trained to suffer it patiently. In like manner has 

e destroyed the privileges of the nobility, as Prince Dolgo- 
rouky will inform us amply, anon. [In this there is nothing 
Oriental or Asiatic, where in religion as well as in society all 
is immoveability, and hereditary caste: on the contrary, all we 
see is European reform, progress, manners and ideas, which 
Peter during his travels through Europe had at random scraped 
up and taken a fancy to introduce into his empire, as any other 
ruler would, having it in his power so to do; and some even 
have done, only in a different way, whether in curbing the 
overbearing of the ecclesiastical or the baronial power. In 
that connection has he transmitted the state and church to his 
immediate successors. These were still less tinge:l with the 
Oriental stamina than himself. The house of Romanow, al- 
though originally Slavonian, has been, on beth the male and 
female side, so much commingled with German blood, that it 
ean hardly be said to be even Russian. Imbued from their 
youth with European ideas, manners, and even prejudices, we 
cannot conceive how its scions could become guilty of Oriental- 
ism in their mode of government. The Czars governed by their 
personal whims and eaprices, and the Czarinas through their 
favourites. The reign of each, as is the rule of all arbitrary 
governments, was individual and ever changeable, rather than 
based on any organized system, typical of an immutable Ori- 
ental theory, or any plan at all. The next morning often 
undid what the preceding day had enacted. They would have 
all shrunk from anything like Oriental being laid to their 
charge; whereas they delighted in imitating both European 
virtues and vices, and pensioned foreign philosophers and 
poets for elevating them into the ranks of civilization by their 
notice. As to the Russian church, it was used only as a means 
of power; they themselves boasted either in being esprits forts, 
Lutherans, or seeptics. Peter III, had.a Lutheran chapel at 
his country seat, Oranienbaum, and the associates in his revels 
and debaucheries were almost exclusively Germans. Paul I. 
who is decried as a madman, was perhaps the most rational 
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on the point of religion: he respected it and commanded the 

lice to see that every person should frequent his church on 
Sunday. Alexander, in his youth, imbued with republican 
principles by La Harpe, was anything in religion; he never 
passed a Russian priest without kissing his hand; on his visit 
to London, he assured one of the Quakers that their religion 
was the most biblical. At the latter stage of his life he gave 
in to the religious mysteries of Madame Krudener, and it is 
believed, died a convert to Romanism. Nicholas is charac- 
terized by Custine as the first really Russian sovereign since 
Ivan the Terrible. Peter I. was a Russian in character, but 
foreigner in politics. Nicholas, being a German by nature, is 
a Muscovite by calculation; he is in politics more Russian 
than the Russians themselves wish him to be, than the pro- 
vinees recently annexed to his empire can bear, and the pre- 
sent enlightened age warrant. In religion, if he has any that 
has not sunk to a mere state policy, he is a cold observer of 
its external rights and ceremonies—sentiment has nothing to 
do with it. In the Russian Catechism published about ten 
years ago for the Polish schools, he assumes the title of the 
“* Viceregent of God,” and as such sets but a poor example at 
church for others to follow—where Custine saw him cut a figure 
as a master of the ceremonies. On the occasion of the cele- 
bration of marriage of his daughter with the duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, he thus describes him :— 


“The emperor himself appeared to me not much accustomed to 
what was passing before him; for he was continually leaving his 
prayers, and slipping from one side to the other in order to remedy the 
omissions of etiquette among his children or the clergy. This proves 
that in Russia even the court has not finished his education. His son- 
in-law was not placed quite conveniently, whereupon he made him 
shift his position by about two feet. The grand duchess, the priests 
themselves, and all the great functionaries of the court, seemed to be 
governed by his minute but supreme directions. I felt that it would 
have been more dignified to leave things as they were; and I could 
have wished that, when once in the chape!, God only had been thought 
of, and each man had been left to acquit himself of his functions without 
his master so scrupulously rectifying each littie fault of religious dis- 
cipline, or of court ceremonial ; but in this singuiar country the absence 
of liberty is seen everywhere ; it is found even at the foot of the altar.” 
—(Chap. 11.) 


From what we have hitherto observed, it becomes obvious 
that every Czar’s reign bears the stamp of his individual 
character, either for good or bad; and that each time that an 
heir apparent is born to the throne of Russia, speculations are 
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awakened as to what his future reign may be. If there be 
any practical main-spring in their sway, it is absolutism con- 
joint with obscurantism, upon which everything hinges as on 
a pivot. We do not, therefore, see the reason why a state of 
things so anomalous, arising simply out of lawlessness and 
abuse of power, should be described as a system,—a term 
implying a set of laws and order of nature,—or dignified by an 
“Edinburgh” reviewer as a mystic —— of Oriental despotism ; 
and because of its being a system, that, unconcernedly, millions 
of European population should be sacrificed to it as victims ; 
and that, what is worse than all, it should be at least idly 
maintained, if not blasphemously, that ‘‘ thereby Providence 
had to accomplish some of its great ends.” What absurdity— 
nay, what licence have we for this mixing up of the wisdom 
of Providence with designs of human folly or wickedness! 
What complicity can be more criminal than thus throwing a 
veil of mystery and religious associations over what is foul 
and culpable, to sanctify what of all things is least holy, 
and deserving an unqualified condemnation! We ask what 


- better standard than the European, had Custine or we to test 


Russia and her rulers? Do we not see that country within 
the confines of Europe, and its rulers of European extraction? 
and can we appeal for their merits and demerits—for the hap- 
piness or the misery of the people—to a different and fresh 
standard? Nothing can warrant any such exception. Until 
now, all governments and all rulers have been tested by no 
other than the European standard,—all have been summoned 
for their share of praise if good, and for their censure if bad, 
to the tribunal of Europe. To admit any other new stand- 
ard would be to admit some excellence which is not, or some 
excuse which might be misplaced—which in either case would 
produce an anormal state in the European community, inju- 
rious to its established morals, subversive of universal secu- 
rity and happiness. That anormal injurious state in Europe 
would unavoidably take place, were we to make, in order to 
dignify Russian tyranny, so unwarrantable an exception in 
favour of her abortive mode of government, and even mix it 
up with divine decrees. Away, then, with such mawkish 
ideas and cant as this !—* May not his (Nicholas’s) ministra- 
tions appear unjust as those of nature, and yet tend to the 
general good? May he not, as she does, destroy the inferior 
life to engender the higher?” Why, the ‘‘ Edinburgh” is 
madder than the “ Quarterly!” Away with all that meta- 
physical precious ‘‘ inhumanity to which super-humanity 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. H 
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leads!”* Strange idea, indeed, the mad Paul, the licentious 
Catherine, or the monster Ivan, being chosen the high priest 
of super-humanity, and ordained sacrificer of human victims 
and virtue at her pure and unpolluted altars! What madness 
to presume that their acts, cruel, wicked, and insane, are 
as well calculated as those of Christian charity, virtue, and 
wisdom, to elevate mankind to that exalted shrine! Is it 
come to this,—that the Attilas and the Gengis Khans, monsters 
of cruelty and devastation, and the whole of the Claudian 
family, known for their hereditary insanity, are henceforward 
to be equally esteemed by us as the wisest lawgivers, rulers, 
and benefactors of mankind, instead of being abhorred as they 
hitherto have been? Would it not be a more expedient and 
safer course, by means of constitutions and charters to curtail, 
as some nations already have wisely done, their habitsof yielding 
in excess to their wayward and licentious passions? Or is it 
not this the very Claudian family’s insanity, to desire to have the 
well-being and happiness of mankind promoted only through 
autocracids and despotism? Are we, instead of growing wiser 
by Southey’s warning, merely to quote it idly and not act ee 
it. ‘* Power, which makes weak men wicked, makes wicked 
men mad!” The idea of what is called ‘‘ the upright and 
humane despot,” is an anomaly in Europe, and the wiseacre’s 
warning, so eagerly quoted by the ‘* Quarterly Review,"—‘‘Any 
attempt suddenly to alter the system of despotism in Russia, 
must be a piece of insane and bloody folly,”—is an outrageous 
absurdity, cruel as is the despotism of which he is the defender. 
‘“* He believ@ll,” said recently one of England’s most expe- 
rienced statesmen in our parliament, “that all nations were 
fitted for chnstitutional government,—and if there were any 
nations not fitted for it, the only way to fit them for it was to 
give them constitutions; for if they were to wait until the 
enemies of popular institutions pronounced that the people 
were fitted to receive them, he feared they would have to wait 
a long time.” + 

The Russians had their own charter two centuries ago, and 
were to obtain another under the reign of Alexander—but it 
was ‘‘destroyed” while yet a “fcetus.” This Russian consti- 
tution, found among the papers of Constantine, at Warsaw, in 
1830, was made public in the “ Portfolio,” a few years ago. 
The Poles for ages enjoyed a constitutional government, and 
had a new charter granted them thirty years ago; but it was 


* ‘¢ The Edinburgh Review,” No. CLX. p. 383. 
+ Mr. B. Cochrane’s motion on Greece, in the House of Commons, on the 14th 


of March, 1844. 
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‘‘burked” after its birth. Had those constitutions been ob- 
served and been in vigour, could it even for a moment be sup- 
posed that any such revolting cruelties would have been com- 
mitted in Russia or in Poland? No constitutional people would 
have given its support to any such atrocities. With their con- 
stitutions, could the Poles now be such sufferers, and the Rus- 
sians such barbarians? Would, then, the Czar be permitted for 
so many years to carry on a war destructive of human life 
against Circassia, and ‘“‘ issue wholesale orders” of transporta- 
tion of both Russian and Polish nobles, to colonize Siberia as 
farmers? Hugged “ amidst domestic endearments,”’ would he 
be suffered to kidnap Polish children for military schools? 
And would the Russian mothers need to abhor the Czar’s court, 
whose life is believed to be ‘‘ pure,” as too polluted for the 
residence of their daughters? Had Russia possessed a constitu- 
tion, would the Czar neéd to send out M. Gretch to defend his 
‘“‘amiabilities” against M. de Custine, or any other writer? No: 
his responsible ministers would have done this, and borne the 
whole guilt of the misgovernment, if any occurred in the em- 
pire ; while he would be entire and safe under the constitutional 
screen—‘* The emperor can do no wrong.” But as it now is, 
suffer he must, for “ responsibility is the punishment of all ab- 
solute power.” Hence, from our position as English constitu- 
tionalists, without advocating revolutions, we cannot be unmind- 
ful of our ancestors’ wrest: for freedom, nor blame Custine 
for saying,— 

“ Other nations have suffered oppression,—the Russian nation has 
loved it: it loves it still. The crime of treason against humanity 
attaints the blood of a people even in its most distant posterity. 
This crime consists not only in exercising injustice, but likewise in 
tolerating it; a nation which, under the pretext that obedience is 
the chief virtue, bequeaths tyranny to its children, both mistakes its 
interests and neglects its duty. Blind endurance, fidelity to insane 
masters, are contemptible virtues; submission is only praiseworthy, 
sovereignty is only venerable, when they become the means of insuring 
the rights of mankind, When kings forget the conditions on which a 
man is permitted to reign over his fellow creatures, the citizens have to 
look to God, their eternal governor, who absolves them from their oath 
of fidelity to their temporal master. Such restrictions the Russians 
have neither admitted nor understood ; yet they are essential to the 
development of true civilization. Without them, circumstances may 
arise under which the social state becomes more injurious than benefi- 
cial to mankind, and when the sophist would be right in sending man 
back to the woods.”’—(Chap. 25.) ‘‘ The marks of sympathy with 
tyrants, whether spontaneous or not, are, it must be owned, anything 
but encouraging to virtuous sovereigns. Let us, —— draw this 
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lesson from history :—Unlimited despotism has upon the human mind 
the effect of an intoxicating drink: the madness of the tyrant is 
communicable to the slave, and, which is yet more astonishing, the 
victims become the zealous accomplices of their executioners,” 
(Chap. 26.) 

The rest of Custine’s book is full of keen and pertinent re- 
marks, as might be expected from a writer like him,—a man of 
the world, politician, and philosopher. aa 

Having thus sketched a summary of Custine’s opinions on 
Russia, and opinions of others on him, and shown the merit of 
his book upon an enlarged scale, we think we may safely dis- 
pense with pointing out inadvertencies in it, as to whether 
the Nicholas I. was a Lubecker or a Russian steamer,—whether 
her then captain, when she had the French marquis on board, 
was Stahl or Voss,—we leave these and the like minutiz to the 
criticism of the “‘Quarterly Review,” of Mr. Gretsch, or of any lite- 
rary envoy the Czar may have brought in his suite, or dispatched 
to this country. Those gentlemen alone can inform Europe about 
the statistics of the Siberian Eden. Hitherto we have been 
only informed by them of the number of populous cities and 
**no beggars” in Siberia,—of the beautiful Swisse cottages, in 
which the exiled Russian princes and boyars reside, near Nert- 
chinsk, and their rides at sixty miles around,—of the charming 
Rue des Dames in the village Tchita, called so after the devoted 
wives who had followed their husbands into exile, and who live 
there,—of the number of children each of them had, and how 
many the emperor had graciously permitted to be educated at 
his military schools. Princess Trubetzkoy flatly refused to part 
with her own sons! Much as we may know of Russia, to 
know these and the like wonders and secrets is far beyond our 
humble ken; they appear exclusively to belong to the Impe- 
rial archives of the secret police. Persons connected with that 
office become wonderfully knowing: they hear all, they see 
all,—not unlike the Polish Jew, Danemark, who is gifted with 
such peculiar force of sight as to be able to see through the 
wall; and who, in his interview with the Czar, could tell him all 
that was in the empress’s bed-chamber. Silvio Pelico said, 
while he was in prison, that “ the walls of the Austrian prisons 
had ears:” in Russia, it appears, far exceeding Lynceus, they 
see through the walls, and to any distance. We confess we 
possess no such gift; were we so gifted, we should also behold 
wonders, but we fear not quite so much “ couleur de rose.” 

What we next have to demansinte is, that the opinion which 


has hitherto prevailed in England, that the present Czar is go- 
verned by the Russian nobility, and has not the will to do good, 
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—which has often been adduced in palliation of his acts of vio- 
lence and barbarities,—is entirely false: and that, on the con- 
trary, the nobles have, under the present reign, been to such a 
degree humbled and degraded, as to have lost entirely their po- 
litical power, since none of them is so great or influential that 
he could not be transported, at the emperor’s beck, to colonize 
Siberia.—An instance in point is Prince Dolgorouky. 

It is now about twelve months ago since two Russian noblemen 
were on a visit at Paris, dividing their time between amusement 
and useful occupation. One of them, Count Golowin, wrote a 
book on political economy ; and the other, Prince Dolgorouky, 
a notice of the principal families of Russia, the title of which 
latter we have placed at the head of the present article. What 
the Russian government found to object to in those publica- 
tions, we are quite at a loss to understand, and their offence has 
perhaps never been stated to the respective authors; but the 
count and prince simultaneously received orders to return forthwith 
to their country. Some sinister forebodings, and perhaps a more 
timid nature, induced the former not to go; but the latter 
obeyed the mandate, notwithstanding the warnings of his friends. 
No sooner had he arrived at Cronstadt, the place where all 
travellers, who are bound to Petersburg, disembark, and pass 
the first ordeal of the Custom-house, than a boat with a strong 
escort came to take him, along with his servants, and probably 
the corpus delicti—his book—to Petersburg. What has since 
become of the prince,—of what crime he was found guilty,— 
nobody at Petersburg can tell: all that can be learnt concern- 
ing his fate—unless M. Gretsch should in his next book give us 
better information—is from discordant rumours,—one of which 
consigns him to Perma, the last station on the confines of 
Siberia ; another to Nertchinsk, the usual abode of all to whom 
suspicion attaches the crime of les@ majestatis ; a third to some 
place on the borders of China, after having received a severe 
flogging before starting on that distant journey. Now flogging 
is a punishment which hitherto has been inflicted only on 
moujicks (peasantry) ; nobles were exempt from it. But the 
present reign is fertile in innovations ; and that punishment has 
been already inflicted, by order of the Czar, at a military school 
upon several cadets, sons of the first nobility, in consequence 
of a trick played by them on one of the professors of that 
school, who complained of it to the emperor; the poor chil- 
dren were afterwards sent to the army of the Caucasus as com- 
mon soldiers. We shall therefore not be surprised if Nicholas 
has departed from the ancient custom as unnecessarily restrict- 
ing his Imperial power. 
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But let us look tothe contents of Prince Dolgorouky’s “ No- 
tices” on the ancient noble, or boyar, families of Russia, more 
properly called Muscovy. We do not promise much from them, 
—they are exceedingly meagre; and we are only the more sur- 
prised that they could have given offence to the government. 
The prince does not even touch on the political or social points 
in the history of the Russian noblesse, but holds out in his pre- 
face, the promise of a more extensive work, under the title 
“* Histoire de Russie depuis 1 Avénement de la Dynastie des 
Romanow,” (since the year 1613), in which he proposes to him- 
self to trace the origin of the Russian nobility,—the civilization 
forced upon them against their will,—the progress it has made 
amongst them contrary to the intention of the Czars, their 
civilizers,—and, finally, the nature and tendencies of their ideas. 
In writing that history concerning an epoch untouched either 
by Karamzin, or any other modern Russian writer—for it was 
prohibited by the Czars, for reasons best known to themselves, 
~ the unfortunate prince was engaged for the space of three 
years; and when he had concluded, in May, 1842, with the view 
of publishing it at some convenient period, he was summoned 
to appear before the Czar, and sent on his distant journey. 

Dolgorouky states, that, according to the law of the 12th 
of January, 1682, all Russian nobles are equal in their rights, 
without distinction arising either from origin or title, as the case 
is with Polish nobles. In reference to mere honour, however, 
the nobility was distributed by the herald’s office into five divi- 
sions, viz., princes, counts, barons, boyar or untitled gentle- 
men, whose date of nobility precedes the reign of Peter I., and 
untitled gentlemen subsequent to that reign. In the list of un- 
titled gentlemen before Peter I. are found many families whose 
antiquity and historical renown place them in rank far above 
many of the Russian princes and counts,—just as, amongst the 
ancient gentry of England, some families exist who pique them- 
selves on being superior to modern peers, and who not unfre- 
quently have refused titles. 

The members of the Russian noblesse as he demonstrates, 
consist first of the male descendants in a direct line from the 
ducal houses of Rurick, the first sovereign of Russia; and, se- 
condly, of the lineal descendants of Guedimin, grand duke of 
Lithuania. But to call the Lithuanian nobility Russian, is a 
gratuitous assumption, or rather, no less an appropriation in the 
province of history, than are the territorial usurpations by which 
Muscovy has been ever distinguished—as Lithuania never 
formed part of the Russian empire until the recent partition of 
Poland ; and consequently the Lithuanian nobility had nothing 
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in common with the nobility of Muscovy. Until the fifteenth 
century, when her union with Poland took place, Lithuania 
formed an independent grand duchy—a bulwark against the 
Tatars, under whose heavy yoke Muscovy had groaned since 
1236; and in consequence of that union, by Wladislaus Jagellon, 
grandson of Guedemin, becoming king of Poland, the Lithu- 
anian nobles were admitted to the same privileges as those of 
Poland—forming one body with them, and sharing, as we have 
seen, their fate up to the present day. We need only mention 
the names of the Princes Czartoryski, Radziwill, Sanguszko, 
Sapieha, and many others, to rescue history from the unscru- 
pulous distortions of Russian historians. * es the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century, with the exception of Muscovy and the 
republics of Novgorod and Pleskow, the Russian dominions 
had either Wilna or Cracow for their capitals, because they be- 
longed either to Lithuania or to Poland. When Ivan the 
Terrible took the title of Czar of all the Russias,* he had none 
of them except the grand duchy of Muscovy, containing about 
six millions of population. 

But to return to our author. Those whom he comprises 
under the first division of nobility, were not nobles in the usual 
sense of the word, but independent princes, the numerous de- 
scendants from the eleven sons and one nephew of Vladimir the 
Great, who, at his death in 1015, divided Russia amongst his 
numerous progeny. In course of time they filled Russia with 
internal dissensions, which rendered her an easy prey to the 
Tatars, and subsequently to the dukes of Muscovy, their cog- 
nates, who, with the aid of their Mongol suzerains, with whom 
they ingratiated themselves, usurped the supremacy over them 
all, Ivan I[I.—assuming, in 1462, the title of grand duke. No 
sooner had they assumed this dignity than they treacherously 
became the bitterest enemies of their own race, or cognates— 
ruining the principal of them by levying heavy taxes for the 
Tatars, and persuading others to exchange their princely pos- 
sessions for private estates. Those who resisted were deprived 
of their property without any compensation, thrown into dun- 
geons, and even made away with. By this system of plunder, 
the grand duchy of Muscovy became consolidated, and was 
afterwards augmented both by the conquest of the celebrated 
Slavonian republics Novgorod and Pleskow, and the discovery 
of Siberia. 

But the misery of the descendants of Saint Vladimir did not 
end here. The dukes of Muscovy, allied by intermarriages to 
the Tatars, and exercised by them in all sorts of villany and 


* Peter I. took the title of emperor in 1721. 
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oppression, resolved to assimilate their princely rank with the 
aristocracy of Moscow. This was effected under Ivan III. by 
the contrivance of a‘‘ Book of Genealogy” ( Rodoslovnaia Kniga), 
in which, along with the names of princely families, were en- 
tered those of the boyars of Moscow. Among them was Ro- 
manow, from whom descended the present dynasty in Russia. 
A new copy of that book was made under Ivan the Terrible, 
and more boyars added. ‘rifling as this measure may appear, 
it has, however, by that juxtaposition of the independent and 
equal, with those who were but subjects, materially changed 
the relations in which they had previously stood to the grand 
duke, and ended in the utter destruction of the political power 
and rank of the collateral branches of the Rurick dynasty. 

Stung by the sense of this humiliation, several old families 
resigned their princely titles: but not content with this, the 
Czars admitted the officers of their court and of the army, to- 
gether with their children and even grandchildren, to the same 
prerogatives; which tended ultimately to effect a fusion of the 
princely families with those of the boyars and courtiers. This 
arrangement, called “‘ Mestnitchestwo,” was abolished in 1682, 
when a complete equality amongst the Russian nobility was 
established. At that period, a new copy of the ancient ‘ Ge- 
nealogical Book” being prepared, it was called the ‘* Velvet 
Book” (Barhatnaia Kniga), from its being bound in crimson 
velvet.* This ‘* golden book of the nobility” is now preserved 
in the Heralds’ Office at Petersburg. Dolgorouky refutes the 
assertion of its having been burnt at the general revision of the 
titles of the nobility in 1682. Only the proces verbaux of the 
claimants to nobility were consigned to the flames, in order to 
prevent all future disputes on the subject. The book was then 
closed, and none of the more recent families, however powerful 
and influential at court, have been able to obtain the imsertion 
of their names on its pages. 

Previous to the reign of Peter I., the title of prince (kniaz) 
was borne only by the descendants of sovereign families. Peter 
the Great was the first who introduced the custom of creating 
princes, counts, and barons,—the latter two titles having been, 
until his reign, entirely unknown.+ To him likewise is owing the 
introduction of the fourteen grades of nobility which can be 
acquired in public service, and which render nobility both per- 


* Probably in imitation of the Eastern custom often mentioned in the “‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ according to which everything valuable and extraordinary was ordered by 
the caliphs to be ‘‘ written in letters of gold, and bound in scarlet.” 

+ The first individual created prince in Russia, was Menchikow, in 1707; the 
first Russian count was Scheremetow, in 1706; and the first Russian baron, 
Schafirow. 
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sonal and hereditary, accessible to the commonest man, and 
even to foreigners. This important institution is but slightly 
alluded to by the prince; in all likelihood owing to the hatred 
that is borne to it by the families of ancient descent, as the 
proudest of them are frequently obliged on public occasions to 
give precedence to parvenus, who may have acquired a higher 
grade. To acquire such grades, all the nobles are obliged to 
serve in the army, the navy, or civil departments; and if any of 
their families do not serve for three or four generations, they are 
liable to forfeit even their hereditary nobility. This institution 
became the means of enslaving the ancient nobility. 

The author gives us a list of the names of all the princes, 
counts, and barons of Russia: the first two titles are sought 
after; but the title of baron is treated with contempt in Russia 
—being chiefly conferred on bankers, merchants, money-lenders 
and couriers, to the Czars. Peter I. created his dwarf a baron. 
But we can hardly struggle through that forest of strange 
names—strange to the eye when read, and to the ear when pro- 
nounced ; and shall rather confine our attention merely to some 
distinguishing traits and characteristics of them, such as may 
portray the history of their class. 

To commence with the Princes.—In the order of primogeni- 
ture, those of Odoiewski are placed at the head, descended 
from St. Michael, prince of Czernigow, who in 1247 was mas- 
sacred by the Tatars for refusing to worship their idols ; and 
was canonized in consequence. Another individual of that 
family, Nikita, was president of the legislative commission in 
1647, which under the Czar Alexis compiled a code of laws, 
called ‘‘ Oulojenie.” Of his own family, Prince Dolgorouky 
(Long-Hand) says, that Gregory, one of his predecessors, in 
1610 gallantly defended the monastery of St. Sergius, near 
Moscow, against the Polish army for 18 months. Princess 
Maria Dolgorouky married the Czar Michael Romanow, who 
was the founder of the reigning dynasty, and one of the 
ancestors of Nicholas. Two members of this house, a father 
and son, were massacred by the Strelitzs in defending Peter I. 
during their revolt. Prince Jacob was a confidential adviser of 
that Czar, but often also an opposer of his antinational innova- 
tions. He once tore indignantly, in the senate, the ukase of the 
Czar: Peter wanted to kill him on the spot; but being addressed 
by him—* Sire, you want to imitate Alexander; you shall find 
Clitus in me;” he pardoned and embraced him. Princess 
Catherine Dolgorouky had been betrothed to Peter II., but the 
young emperor died on the very day appointed for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. Prince Ivan was banished by the Empress 
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Ann to Siberia, whither Princess Natalia, his devoted wife, ac- 
companied him. After nine years he was recalled, but only to 
be quartered at Novgorod. Princess Natalia then retired toa 
convent at Kieff, where she took the veil. On the eve of her 
profession, she went to the Dnieper, and from its elevated bank 
threw her marriage ring—the last tie between herself and the 
world—into the rapid stream of the river: she lived 30 years 
after this, and died in 1771—a true heroine for a romance. 
Prince Basil succeeded in conquering the whole of the Krimea 
in a fortnight, and on that account was surnamed Dolgorouky 
Krimski. 

The Gagarins boast of a remarkable man in Prince Matthew, 
who was governor-general of Siberia under Peter I., and, during 
the war which the Czar carried on against Charles XII., formed 
the design of detaching Siberia from Russia, and founding a 
separate dynasty: he nearly succeeded in his scheme; but being 
inveigled into coming to Petersburg, he was arrested on his 
arrival there, and after three years of imprisonment was hung 
under the windows of the senate-house. The day previous to 
his exccution the Czar promised him his pardon, and the preser- 
vation of his immense fortune, if he would only say one word to 
the effect that he was culpable ; but rather than confess, Prince 
Gagarin submitted to the punishment. 

Instances of similar sternness of character and firm stoicism 
are also quoted of the Galitzins, two of whom died in captivity 
in Poland; and one Michael, after 31 years, was released 
“‘ par estime pour sa loyauté et sa fermeté stoique,” as the king 
of Poland, in his autograph letter to the Czar, expressed. Prince 
Basil, in the reign of Peter I., was known as an ardent pro- 
moter of European civilization in Russia; and no small share of 
praise is conferred on the present governor of Moscow, who is 
represented as the pattern of Russian magistrates. Among 
living princes, Viazemski is adduced as an eminent living poet ; 
and Szahovski, as a superior dramatic writer. 

The ancient house of Trubetzkoy claims to be descended 
from the Lithuanian branch of Guedimin. In 1612, Prince 
Dmitry was found, with the house of Romanow, among the 
competitors to the throne of Russia. The family of Soltykow 
is also ancient—one of whom, Prince Nicholas, was tutor to the 
late Emperor Alexander, and the Grand Duke Constantine. A 
branch of it has settled in Poland under the name of Soltyks: 
they bear the title of counts ; and one of them Roman, a patriotic 
nuncio to the diet, and gallant general of the Polish army, died, 
expatriated, last year at Paris. When the déchéance of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, in 1831, was declared, his voice was the first 
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that re-echoed in the Polish senate—Down with Nicholas ! 
(Niema Mikolaia.) 

The list of princes created by the Czars since Peter I. pre- 
sents a curious piece of mosaic; they are of different countries 
and conditions of life; chance and caprice have played the 
chief part in their creation. Most of them have risen to the 
princely dignity by their military talents, the most esteemed 
in that country. Souwarow was the son of a Greek priest at 
Moscow; Barclay de Tolly, of a burgher of Riga; Paskewitch, 
isa native of Little Russia, and of obscure descent. Many who 
have belonged to foreign families, and settled in Russia, have 
had their titles confirmed to them; as Mestcherski, Ourousow, 
Tatars ; Tscherkaski, a prince of Cabardia in Circassia; Da- 
dianow, who are descendants of Georgian princes. Russia is 
anxious to see those tributaries incorporated with her nobility ; 
and, according to circumstances, employs them as tools for ex- 
tending her dominion over their unfortunate countrymen. We 
find also foreign adventurers, like Menschikow, who, from being a 
pastry-cook at Moscow, and a valet-de-chambre of Peter I., was 
raised to the highest offices in the empire, and to the princely 
rank. Lapoukhin, a procureur-general, had no hereditary title, 
but longed for one; his daughter, a favourite of Paul, asked 
the emperor for that of ‘‘ Comte” for her father; “Ah, you want 
to be called Countess,” said Paul I.; ‘* you shall be princess.” 
Next morning, Lapoukhin was raised to that envied rank. 

The list of Counts is still more motley than even that of the 
princes, owing to the greater number of these dignitaries. It 
begins with the ancient and highly-respected Russian families 
of Scheremetew, Golovkin, Apraxin, Tolstoy, Boutourtins, &c., 
or those of meritorious foreigners, as Munich and Osterman ;* 
and descends to such men as Zotow and De Vier,=—one a low 
buffoon in the service of Peter I., and the other a Portuguese 
Jew, the son of a smuggler, whom that Czar bought during his 
travels in Holland. He made him his aid-de-camp, and the 
chief of the police in Petersburg. Counts Skowronski, Iefi- 
mowski, and Hendricow, came to their titles through being 
descended from the brothers and sisters of Catherine I., the 
celebrated consort of Peter 1.+ According to our author, she 


* Field-marshal and Prince Munich was the son of a peasant in Oldenburg. 
Osterman, grand admiral, and an eminent diplomatist, a son of a Lutheran pastor, 
born in 1686, at Buckum in Westphalia. Of him Peter the Great said on his 
death-bed—‘‘ This man is indispensable to Russia; he never committed a single 
fault in politics, and nobody knows better than he does the wants and the resources 
of the empire.” 

+ Raised to the highest pinnacle of human grandeur, Catherine instituted in- 
quiries about her humble ‘parentage; in consequence, two brothers (Skowronski) 
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was the offspring of Livonian peasants, and was in the service 
of M. Gluck, a Lutheran pastor; she then became the wife of 
a Swedish dragoon, taken prisoner by the Russians at the 
siege of Marienburg. Subsequently she was mistress to Gene- 
ral Bauer, and ceded by the latter to Prince Menschikow, who, 
in his turn, yielded her to Peter I., who married her! This 
is scandal; but were it even historic truth, it is wonderful that 
a Russian subject should commit such an imprudence as to 
write and even publish such a reflection on the ancestry of 
the connexions of the emperor’s family. It was this indiscre- 
tion probably that sealed the writer’s doom. But it is not that 
single page of the annals of the house of Romanow that he re- 
presents as stained. Warned as the Russians ever were by 
their Czars not to meddle at all with the history of their house, 
Prince Dolgorouky seems as if determined rather to court his 
fate than avoid it, when he wrote as follows, on Potemkin :— 


He was Catherine’s favourite; the favourite of a princess whose 
violent and unfortunate temper had doomed her to continual excesses, 
which would have proved the ruin of others ; but who did so much for 
Russia, that it would be criminal in a Russian not to pardon her pri- 
vate conduct, for the just, wise, and lawful government which she in- 
troduced into a country where even the traditions of what was justice 
and law have been set aside and trampled under foot since the 
death of the Czar Alexis, father of Peter the Great. Even after he 
ceased to be Catherine’s lover, Potemkin still continued her prime 
minister, as she had too much genius herself not to appreciate that ex- 
traordinary man. He died at a mature age.”—(p. 102.) 


It was rumoured that Potemkin was secretly married to the 
empress, but our author denies the truth of it. Similar mar- 
riages, however, he himself states (p. 135), were not unprece- 
dented in, Russia. Razumowski, a peasant’s son of Little 
Russia, from being a singer in the Imperial chapel, became a 
lover of the Empress Elizabeth, who created him field-marshal 
and count. They were secretly married, and had children, who 
all died. The celebration of their marriage took place at Perovo, 
near Moscow. 

The Rostoptchins pretend to have descended from Gengis 
Khan; and on reading this we are no longer surprised that one 
of them burnt Moscow in 1812: devastation by fire and sword 
was the customary warfare of the race from whieh that family 


and two sisters were found. One was married to a serjeant Iefimon, and the other 
to a Simon Henri, a journeyman (ouvrier). The children of both were ennobled 
under the above patronymics. To the marriage of Michael Worontzow, lover of 
the Empress Elizabeth, with a Countess Skowronska, the family of Worontzows, 80 
well known in England, is indebted for its elevation. 
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boasts to draw its origin. By military valour in the army of 
Italy, Orlow Denisow, a common Cossack of the Don, rose to 
the rank of hetman of the Cossacks, and was created count in 
1799. After him Platow, from a simple Cossack, attained to 
both these ranks. Wasiliew, son of a poor clerk, became count 
and minister of finance. It must be expected that so promis- 
cuous a creation of counts must inevitably lead to strange and 
ludicrous incidents. Count Koutaissow is adduced as an in- 
stance. He was brought to Petersburg as a Circassian slave, 
and, from the valet of Paul, rose to be equerry, baron, and 
count. At the time of Souwarow’s return from the Italian 
campaign to Petersburg, in 1799, Paul sent Koutaissow to 
compliment the general on his arrival. The witty and sarcastic 
warrior said to him—“ Excuse, M. le Comte, an old man, whose 
memory fails him. I cannot recall the origin of your illus- 
trious family: you no doubt obtained the title of count from 
having gained some great victory ?”—‘‘I have never been a 
soldier, Prince,” replied the ex-valet. ‘“ Then, perhaps, you 
have been an ambassador ?”—‘‘ Never, Prince.”—“ Minister?” 
“ No.”’—“ What important post have you then occupied ?”— 
‘1 had the honour to be valet-de-chambre to the emperor.” — 
‘* Ah, that is very honourable ;” and, ringing the bell for his 
own valet, he said to the latter, ‘‘ Troschka! do I not repeat to 
you every day, that you should cease to drink and thieve? and 
you never listen to me. Well, behold this gentleman: he was 
a servant, as you; but being neither drunkard nor thief, he is 
now grand equerry to his majesty, knight of all the Russian 
orders, and count of the empire. Try to follow his example.” 

The composition of the present cabinet of Russia is equally 
distinguished by parvenus. Cancrin, the present minister of 
finance, was the son of a Jew, who in the reign of Catherine II. 
arrived from Hesse in Russia, and superintended the salt 
mines of Staraja-Roussa. Benkendorf, the present minister of 
police, descended from a burgher family of Esthonia. The ge- 
neral lieutenant Kleinmischer began life as a common soldier; 
his father was an Esthonian peasant. His son is also general and 
directeur-en-chef des ponts et chaussées. The Counts Mordwi- 
now, Kisielew, and Lewashow, are descendants of ancient 
families, known in the diplomacy and the senate. Industry 
and talent have often paved the way to the highest offices and 
rank in Russia; but these rewards, due to merit, have not un- 
frequently been also prostituted on courtiership, servility, and 
even crime: strict probity cannot be said to be the necessary 
requisite for rising in Russia, but may rather stand in the way 
to it. 
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was the offspring of Livonian peasants, and was in the service 
of M. Gluck, a Lutheran pastor; she then became the wife of 
a Swedish dragoon, taken prisoner by the Russians at the 
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tion probably that sealed the writer’s doom. But it is not that 
single page of the annals of the house of Romanow that he re- 
presents as stained. Warned as the Russians ever were by 
their Czars not to meddleat all with the history of their house, 
Prince Dolgorouky seems as if determined rather to court his 
fate than avoid it, when he wrote as follows, on Potemkin :— 


He was Catherine’s favourite; the favourite of a princess whose 
violent and unfortunate temper had doomed her to continual excesses, 
which would have proved the ruin of others ; but who did so much for 
Russia, that it would be criminal in a Russian not to pardon her pri- 
vate conduct, for the just, wise, and lawful government which she in- 
troduced into a country where even the traditions of what was justice 
and law have been set aside and trampled under foot since the 
death of the Czar Alexis, father of Peter the Great. Even after he 
ceased to be Catherine’s lover, Potemkin still continued her prime 
minister, as she had too much genius herself not to appreciate that ex- 
traordinary man. He died at a mature age.”—(p. 102.) 


It was rumoured that Potemkin was secretly married to the 
empress, but our author denies the truth of it. Similar mar- 
riages, however, he himself states (p. 135), were not unprece- 
dented in, Russia. Razumowski, a peasant’s son of Little 
Russia, from being a singer in the Imperial chapel, became a 
lover of the Empress Elizabeth, who created him field-marshal 
and count. They were secretly married, and had children, who 
all died. The celebration of their marriage took place at Perovo, 
near Moscow. 

The Rostoptchins pretend to have descended from Gengis 
Khan ; and on reading this we are no longer surprised that one 
of them burnt Moscow in 1812: devastation by fire and sword 
was the customary warfare of the race from which that family 


and two sisters were found. One was married to a serjeant Iefimon, and the other 
to a Simon Henri, a journeyman (ouvrier). The children of both were ennobled 
under the above patronymics. To the marriage of Michael Worontzow, lover of 
the Empress Elizabeth, with a Countess Skowronska, the family of Worontzows, so 
well known in England, is indebted for its elevation. 
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boasts to draw its origin. By military valour in the army of 
Italy, Orlow Denisow, a common Cossack of the Don, rose to 
the rank of hetman of the Cossacks, and was created count in 
1799. After him Platow, from a simple Cossack, attained to 
both these ranks. Wasiliew, son of a poor clerk, became count 
and minister of finance. It must be expected that so promis- 
cuous a creation of counts must inevitably lead to strange and 
ludicrous incidents. Count Koutaissow is adduced as an in- 
stance. He was brought to Petersburg as a Circassian slave, 
and, from the valet of Paul, rose to be equerry, baron, and 
count. At the time of Souwarow’s return from the Italian 
campaign to Petersburg, in 1799, Paul sent Koutaissow to 
compliment the general on his arrival. The witty and sarcastic 
warrior said to him—“ Excuse, M. le Comte, an old man, whose 
memory fails him. I cannot recall the origin of your illus- 
trious family: you no doubt obtained the title of count from 
having gained some great victory ?”—‘‘1 have never been a 
soldier, Prince,” replied the ex-valet. “ Then, perhaps, you 
have been an ambassador ?”—‘* Never, Prince.”—“ Minister ?” 
“ No.’—“ What important post have you then occupied ?”— 
“*T had the honour to be valet-de-chambre to the emperor.”— 
*“* Ah, that is very honourable ;” and, ringing the bell for his 
own valet, he said to the latter, ‘‘ Troschka! do I not repeat to 
you every day, that you should cease to drink and thieve? and 
you never listen to me. Well, behold this gentleman: he was 
a servant, as you; but being neither drunkard nor thief, he is 
now grand equerry to his majesty, knight of all the Russian 
orders, and count of the empire. Try to follow his example.” 

The composition of the present cabinet of Russia is equally 
distinguished by parvenus. Cancrin, the present minister of 
finance, was the son of a Jew, who in the reign of Catherine IT. 
arrived from Hesse in Russia, and superintended the salt 
mines of Staraja-Roussa. Benkendorf, the present minister of 
police, descended from a burgher family of Esthonia. The ge- 
neral lieutenant Kleinmischer began life as a common soldier; 
his father was an Esthonian peasant. His son is also general and 
directeur-en-chef des ponts et chaussées. The Counts Mordwi- 
now, Kisielew, and Lewashow, are descendants of ancient 
families, known in the diplomacy and the senate. Industry 
and talent have often paved the way to the highest offices and 
rank in Russia; but these rewards, due to merit, have not un- 
frequently been also prostituted on courtiership, servility, and 
even crime: strict probity cannot be said to be the necessary 
requisite for rising in Russia, but may rather stand in the way 
to it. 
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The Zouboffs are not passed over by our author: Platon 
Zouboff, the last of Catherine’s favourites, obtained for his 
father the title of count of the Roman empire, and that of 
prince for himself. What detestable policy and prostitution 
of the highest dignities by the cabinet of Vienna! Most 
of Catherime’s favourites, and other mauvais sujets of her 
reign and court, no sooner became known, than titles of the 
Roman empire were showered on them. Count Nicholas 
Zouboff was one of the assassins of Paul I. “It was 
he who gave the emperor the last stroke which split his 
temples,” says Dolgorouky; “ still, at the coronation of the 
Emperor Alexander, he was appointed to the office of grand 
equerry.” The Orloffs, in whose suite the emperor travels 
incog., stand no higher in his favour. He traces their origin to 
the period of the execution of the Strelitzes by Peter I., from 
which this reformer of Russia not only did not absent himself, 
but even assisted at con amore. A young Strelitz Orel (Eagle), 
being called from the muster-rol! to advance, and lay his head 
upon the block (pillot), advanced; but the head of one of 
his comrades being in his way, he pushed it with his foot, 
saying, ‘‘ Make room for me also.” The Czar, who saw this, 
struck by the calm imperturbable manner of the young Strelitz, 
pardoned and sent him as a recruit to a distant regiment. By 
his conduct and courage, Orel rose to the rank of officer, and 
in consequence became a gentleman. One of his grandsons, 
Alexis, was the assassin of Peter I[I.; and his brother Gregory, 
the favourite of Catherine, co-operated in raising her to the 
throne. The influence of the latter as master of ordnance, and 
commander of the national guard, was so great, that serious 
fears were entertained, that with the aid of his five brothers he 
would force the empress to marry him, and declare himself 
emperor. In the execution of this ambitious scheme, however, 
he was thwarted by the opposition of Panin and Tchernischew 
—the minister of war; and since that epoch, the Orloffs have 
been known as the “assassins” of the Imperial family of 
Russia, and even a book with some such title has been pub- 
lished by the Continental press. 

Our author is no less unfavourable in his notice of the 
Naryschkins, descended from a simple agriculturist, as he 
maintains, who, through the marriage of the Czar Alexis, in 
1671, with Natalia Naryschkin, afterwards mother of Peter L, 
acquired the title of boyars and counts; but who, notwith- 
standing all their immense riches and influence at court, were 
unable to produce any man distinguished in the annals of 
Russia. They appear to be only hangers-on at the court, and 
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on that account are despised by the old Russian families. To 
the credit of the prince be it said, that with all his respect for 
ancestry, he never fails to render homage to men of the 
humblest class of parvenus, or their descendants, where that 
homage is due to their talents and deserts. In this regard, 
we have only to remark with what respect he expresses himself 
about the family of the Strogonows (p. 112). The perusal of 
the passage affords some relief to our minds, wearied and ex- 
hausted with the mass of dry heraldic rubbish and genealogic 
data, arranged much in the style of our army and navy lists, 
possessing about the same degree of attraction, but after all 
not uninstructive,—his book being hitherto the only one written 
on that subject in Russia. 


“The nobility of the Strogonow’s family is modern; but its cele- 
brity is great, and the most national in Russia. Great vassals, rather 
than subjects of the Czars, they were lordly owners before they were 
even gentlemen,—a solitary example in the Russian annals. The 
founder of this renowned family, Anika Strogonow, was a merchant of 
Novgorod, who, in the sixteenth century, possessed immense estates and 
salt mines at the foot of the Uralian mountains. His sons and nephews, 
impatient of the perpetual incursions which the savage hordes of Si- 
beria made on their lands, addressed a celebrated brigand of that period, 
Yermak, of the class of Cossacks, in the following words :—‘ The 
career which you follow will bring you sooner or later to the gallows ; in 
place of that, take the money which we offer you, and go and chastise 
the Siberians : this is the only way left you to obtain the Czar’s par- 
don.’ Yermak, in consequence, went to Siberia with 700 men, spread 
terror amongst the people who were ignorant of the use of fire-arms, 
destroyed the Mongol dynasty which reigned in that country, and 
having in two years achieved the conquest of Western Siberia, did 
homage for the country to the Czar, Ivan the Terrible. The Czar 
granted this hero full and entire amnesty, appointed him voyvode, and 
conferred on him a large extent of lands. At the same time he secured to 
theStrogonows rich domains, and the right of trading throughout Russia, 
with exemption from customs and dues. During the war of indepen- 
dence against the Poles, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
these noble merchants made great sacrifices of money, equipped a body 
of troops at their own expense, and refused brilliant offers which were 
made them bythe Poles. At the accession of the dynasty of Romanow, 
the Czar Michael, in accordance with the two chambers, granted them 
the title, never conferred on any but them, of ‘ Honourable men,’ 
(imenityie ludi,) and the right of having their own troops, their own 
fortresses, their own jurisdiction, not subject to any local courts, and 
the privilege of being judged by no others than the Czar and the two 


_ chambers.” 
Cautiously as Prince Dolgorouky has worded his opinion on 
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mdny subjects, evidently from his unwillingness to precipitate 
himself headlong in the chasm yawning before him, too many 
hints have imperceptibly escaped him concerning ancient na- 
tional institutions, laws, and privileges which were enjoyed in 
Russia, and capriciously abolished by the dynasty of Romanow, 
not to have provoked the wrath of Nicholas, who appears 
closely to follow in his ancestors’ footsteps, inheriting, like 
them, a bitter hatred against anything like a constitutional code. 
The party of the ancient nobility, or of partisans imbued with 
its spirit, is a compound of what is termed “ Liberals,” of whom 
Dolgorouky appears to be one; and its seat is not Petersburg, 
but Moscow. They are disliked by the emperor, as he is dis- 
liked by them—all of a proud national stamp, nurtured by 
ancient reminiscences; and everything has been done by pre- 
vious Czars, and is doing by Nicholas, to destroy them. That 
party, after the ill success of the Pestel conspiracy, is more 
crest-fallen than ever; but if they cannot enjoy those privileges 
that were wrenched from them, they dwell upon them in recol- 
lection, and thereby irritate the Czar, who cannot bear the 
thought of them, and on ail occasions punishes their Coryphei 
for high treason. Of all the Czars, Peter I. contributed most to 
the humiliation of that national party. The merits of that Czar 
have been much over-rated by foreigners, from some laudable, 
although eccentric, qualities displayed by him during his travels 
amongst them; but at home he was a drunkard, immoral and 
cruel ; that cruelty he evinced even towards his son, whom he 
sentenced to death.* At all events his reign was liberticidal to 
Russia. The far-famed reforms and ameliorations which he 
engrafted upon her soil, and for which he is so much extolled 
abroad, were but exotics ; and the results of progression would 
in all probability have been better obtained in the natural course 
of things, through the developement of her own national insti- 
tutions and laws, had he respected and not destroyed them. 
But Peter hated Russian nationality, and did all he could to 
annihilate it both in the bud and seed. First, what a poor 


* “ Tn his fits of frenzy, he sometimes wreaked his vengeance on things inanimate as 
well as animate,’’ says Mr. Cottrell in his most interesting ‘ Recollections of Siberia,’ 
page 53: ‘* It is not easy to say what number of guns there are on the whole frontier 
line up to Nertchinsk ; but we have no doubt that 300 pieces of artillery might, on 
the shortest notice be brought to any given point. Many of the guns are very old, 
and were sent here in the time of Peter the Great. That eccentric monarch is said 
to have banished some asa punishment for having failed, on some occasion, in 
executing his commands. It is certain, that after his famous escape from shipwreck 
on the Ladoga Lake, when he took the helm himself, and asked the frightened sailors 
if they ever heard of a Czar being drowned, he had the waters knouted, and that to 
this day, in a particular spot, and at stated times, the peasants imagine they see 
them tinged with red from the effects of the knout above a century ago.”’ 
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figure do the three “‘ guilds” of the present Russian merchants 
present, when compared with the powerful ¢iers état, which 
would not improbably have been formed out of such Moscovite 
merchants and burghers as the Strogonows. The old nobility 
cannot be expected easily to forget, although forbidden to dive 
deeper into their history, that the house of Romanow, which 
governs them with such unlimited power, was raised to the 
throne by free election—that it had no higher title to that dis- 
tinction than any respectable boyar of that period—that its 
chief recommendation was an express promise, that the Czar 
elect, who was then but a youth of valivon years, should be 
brought up in the strict observance of the national charter— 
that previous to that house coming to the throne, the Russians 
had two chambers—that of the boyars (ouma Bojarskaia), 
and that of the commons (Douma Zemshaia); and that to bring 
about the election in question, the representatives of the nation, 
in the two chambers, assembled for deliberation at Moscow. 
On this point the illustrious prince gives the following interest- 
ing account, from which our readers will clearly see that the 
Russians of that period where not such barbarian Orientals 
and slaves as they are now represented to be. 


‘*The chamber of boyars consisted of boyars themselves, and a 
number of functionaries chosen by the Czar, and called nobles of the 
council (doumnye dworaine). The chamber of the commons consisted 
of the delegates of the clergy, nobility, and citizens or inhabitants of 
towns, as distinct from the nobles. The constitution imposed upon 
Michael Romanow, and sworn to by himself in 1613, and by Alexis, 
his son and successor, in 1645, allowed not the sovereign to impose 
new taxes, to declare war, to make treaties, and to sign sentences of 
death, without the previous consent of the two chambers. Until the 
reign of Peter I., all the ukases or ordinances were headed with the 
following formula: ‘The Czar ordered and the boyars consented,’— 
(Czar oukazall, i boiaré prigovorili). Peter I., who was little distin- 
guished for his relish for constitutional forms, arbitrarily abolished the 
two chambers, and since his reign no Russian book has been allowed 
even to make mention of them. The authentic documents relating to 
the constitution are kept in the archives of the empire.” 


Hine ille ire! Because no Russian book, for upwards of 
one century, has dared even to mention that Russia had a 
constitution, and that the charter was destroyed by one of their 
Czars—and because the one before us has dared to tear off the 
thick Isis veil concealing the mystery,—the author of such a 
nefarious book must be sent as a traitor to an unknown place 
of banishment—an author, too, of no common rank, but a 
prince of a more ancient house than even that of the present 
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Czar; and who, besides” his ancient descent from the Rurik 
dynasty, is connected with the Czar through marriage of the 
Princess Dolgorouky with Michael Romanow. Yet all this failed 
to save him—not from the rigour of the law, for that is silent 
upon his crime, but—from the cruel and era vengeance 
of the Czar. So little influence do the Russian nobles now 
possess, so few guarantees of safety have the other classes of 
the empire, that the Czar, having usurped the whole of that 
power, must be held solely responsible for the exercise of it, 
either for good or bad; and as evil has gained the preponde- 
rance over good, and misrule, oppression, and cruelty are 
carried to their highest pitch, (as may be seen by the wretched 
condition of the people of Russia, when compared with that of 
other countries,) there is but little ground for the eulogiums 
which superficial travellers bestow upon the Czar. From the 
attention we have bestowed on his character and his acts, we 
feel convinced that the worst, however, is not yet come, and 
that even the Jewish persecution will be followed by conse- 
quences of still more fearful horror. 

We have thus shown from French, Polish, and Russian 
writers of no small note and experience in the art of govern- 
ment, that autocracy is thoroughly bad; and that the character 
of the Czars, even when good by nature, in pursuing their career 
of arbitrariness, becomes inhuman, cruel, whimsical, and almost 
insane; and that by the exercise of that savage system—or 
rather no system—of rule over the Russians, not only has their 
character as men been degraded, but their welfare and dignity 
as a nation impaired. Nothing less than substituting, for that 
corrupted mode of governing, a more rational principle, can 
remove that sad accumulation of evil. 
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Art. IV.—A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. Horne, 
Author of ‘* Orion,” ‘Gregory VII.” &e. London. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1844. 


Books, from their number, like the genera in zoology, require 
for their proper understanding two distinct sciences ; the one 
a science of classification and order, a kind of Linnean system, 
which divides books according to their subjects, and dates, and 
authors,—which is familiar with title-pages, and editions, and 
publishers and colophons,—which counts the number of pages, 
and reckons the list of illustrations. This is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the bookseller and the mere librarian, and it has been 
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called ‘‘ BrstiogRAPHY.” It is the knowledge of books as 
volumes,—it ascertains their marketable value,—it distin- 
guishes between “ tall copies” and ‘‘ copies cut down,”—it is 
familiar with ‘ rare editions” and “ early impressions,” and 
delights in the illuminated missal, the 


‘¢ Small rare volume, dark with tarnished gold.” 


It is the science which Southey understood, and which the 
Roxburghe Club patronized, and which Scott cultivated, and 
which Dr. Dibdin dabbled in. But besides bibliography, there 
is yet another science which leaves untouched the points just 
noticed, and penetrates into the interior of the book,—which 
leaves behind the “ flammantia menia” .1BR1, the blue, and 
the crimson, and the gold, and expatiates on the philosophy 
and the divinity, the art and the science, the eloquence and 
the poetry within,—which separates not the folio from the 
quarto, the ‘‘ editio princeps” from the subsequent impression, 
the rare from the cheap, but the wheat from the chaff, the 
philosophy rightly, from the philosophy falsely so-called, the 
poet from the poetaster, the sage from the sciolist, the Curis- 
TIAN from the 1nFipEL. This is the science which unmasks 
the pretender and hurls him down from his lofty but usurped 
place of a teacher,—which distinguishes between the correct 
premises and the erroneous conclusion, and vice versd, and pro- 
tects religion and true ethics from the blows of unfaithful ad- 
herents: it hears the voice of Jacob, and is not deceived by the 
hands of Esau; and from the heterogeneous mass, half-food, 
half-poison, it takes the genuine aliment and administers it to 
the waiting disciple. This noble science is criticism; and the 
two together, viz., criticism and bibliography, make up the 
science of books, which may be designated BIBLIOLOGY. 

Now, as it is with the former of the two, viz. criticism, that 
we are now concerned, and as we have briefly sketched out 
the duties of the critic, what remains for us to do is to examine 
the qualifications necessary for the task, and the mode in which 
the task is performed. And, really, when we come to analyze 
the pretensions which the practice of criticism implies, we 
shall allow that he is a bold man who enters upon it at all. 
For, in fact, to act the part of a critic, implies no less than 
this—“ I am,” says the critic, ‘‘ competent to guide and direct 
you in all that you wish to learn. Is it theology? I can 
lead you safely through the Judaisms and Platonisms of the 
patristic,_the quiddities and subtleties of the scholastic,—the 
superstitions of the Roman,—the inconsistencies of the Re- 
formed,—and the infidelity of the German or Neologian schools. 
12 
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Is it science? I know every branch, and all the writers of 
chief note in each department; I can tell you how far they are 
to be trusted, and indicate the point where they may mislead 
you; I have no false theories on collateral subjects which may 
vitiate my judgment; and I keep up with the progress of 
science, as her majestic car rolls onwards. Do you seek plea- 
sure and relaxation? I have the key of those gardens where 
the Muses sing round their Delian sovereign, and the Graces 
sport round their sea-born queen. My taste is ever correct,— 
my ear is accurate,—my mind highly cultivated ; I can lead 
you beside the rills of Castalia, and point out to you the snowy 
top of Parnassus, or I can take you into the Christian temple, 
and fill you with awe and veneration as the deep, voices. of 
those to whom I, can introduce you, shall fall on your ear! 
Whatsoever knowledge you wish tested, I am_ 6 «pire; and 
though not infallible, I shall never deceive you!” | These are 
indeed high pretensions, and yet every little scribbler who 
undertakes to ‘‘ do” the reviewing in a newspaper or other 
periodical, unconsciously says all this of his puny self! He 
knows not what he does, nor the office he assumes ;_ but, like 
Lord John Russell, who, as it was well and wittily said, would 
undertake the command of the Channel fleet at an hour’s no- 
tice, he feels that he can “ cut up” or praise any book set 
before him, and therewith is he content. We are aware that 
the degree of knowledge which we have specified is super- 
human ; the accuracy of judgment which we declare necessary 
is not to be expected in any one man, nor indeed would it be 
sufficiently available for the purpose, if it could be thus pos- 
sessed. Besides which, there is no despotic authority to be 
exercised ; the critic is the judge, but not the law-maker, and 
the laws according to which he is to judge, are the eternal 
laws of truth,—truth physical and truth metaphysical,—truth 
religious and truth political,—truth social and truth ethical,— 
and these are but varied phases of the same thing, the divine 
impress, viz., on the whole mental and material creation. We 
have called these laws eternal, not because any law can be in 
itself, strictly speaking, eternal, since all depend upon the 
absolute will and pleasure of God; but they have been co- 
existent with nature, and while nature continues what she is, 
—while the plan endures upon which the Divine architect 
made the world, these laws will continue to be the expressions 
of his will. These, then, are the laws according to which the 
critic is to judge; and in order that he should thus do, it is 
necessary that he first understand them, or at least, that he 
should so far understand, and of course, acquiesce in them, as 
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to enunciate nothing contrary to them; and this is necessary, 
not because their direct application is called for in all cases 
in which critical’ sagacity is required, but because the mind 
warped in one direction, is necessarily more or less incapaci- 
tated in all. If he be wrong in the very foundations of know- 
ledge, who undertakes to expound to others; and if his error, 
moreover, arise from overweening self-confidence, self-com- 
placency, and self-conceit, he does not, it is clear, perceive the 
glorious and awful proportions of that temple into which he 
boasts to have entered, and of which he presumes to be a 
priest,—he sees nothing of the vast distance between himself 
and those magnificent intelligences, whose names after the 
lapse of centuries and tens of centuries, continue to be the 
watchwords of light and civilization. And even if he be 
humbly wrong and reverently mistaken, though the frame of 
mind be more favourable, still will his mistake reproduce 
itself in every succeeding step which his mind takes; and if in 
each operation it be not distinctly visible, it is nevertheless 
there, the germ of future error. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that any error will eliminate itself; 
it must be eradicated, or it will continue not only to exist, but 
to affect every combination into which it enters; and this is a 
philosophical reason why, in our search after truth, and in our 
choice of the instruments whereby that search is to be effected, 
we must never suppose any error to be immaterial, however 
small it may appear. Most beautiful as well as most accurate 
are the words of Babbage on a cognate topic,—words which 
cannot be too deeply graven in the memory of all who desire 
to think aright: ‘‘ Every atom impressed with good and with 
ill, retains at once the motions which philosophers and sages 
have imparted to it, mixed and combined in ten thousand ways 
with all that is worthless and base; the air itself is one vast 
library, on whose pages are for ever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in their immutable but 
unerring characters, mixed with the earliest as well as the 
latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever recorded vows unre- 
deemed, promises unfulfilled; perpetuating, in the united 
movements of each particle, the testimony of man’s change- 
ful will. But, if the air we breathe is the never-failing histo- 
rian of the sentiments we have uttered, earth, air and ocean, 
are, in like manner, the eternal witnesses of the acts we have 
done: the same principle of the equality of action and re- 
action applies to them.” ‘* No motion impressed by natural 
causes, or by human agency, is ever obliterated.” ‘‘ The track 
of every canoe, of every vessel, which has yet disturbed the 
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surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual force or 
elemental power, remains for ever registered in the future 
movement of all succeeding particles which may occupy its 
place. The furrow which is left is indeed instantly filled up 
by the closing waters; but they draw after them other and 
larger portions of the surrounding element, and these again 
once moved communicate motion to others in endless succes- 
sion.” We will go on yet a little longer; for philosophy so 
pure and lofty as this cannot be too much disseminated, and it 
adds to our position an impregnable strength. ‘‘ The solid 
substance of the globe itself, whether we regard the minatest 
movement of the soft clay, which receives its impression from 
the foot of animals, or the concussion produced from falling 
mountains rent by earthquakes, equally retains and commu- 
cates, through all its countless atoms, their apportioned shares 
of the motions so impressed. While the atmosphere we 
breathe is the ever living witness of the sentiments we have 
uttered, the waters and the more solid materials of the globe 
bear equally enduring testimony of the acts we have com- 
mitted. If the Almighty stamped on the brow of the first 
murderer the indelible and visible mark of his guilt, he has 
also established laws by which every succeeding criminal is 
not less irrevocably chained to the testimony of his crime,— 
for every atom of his mortal frame, through whatever changes 
its severed particles may migrate, will still retain adhering to it, 
through every combination, some movement derived from that 
very muscular effort by which the crime itself was perpe- 
trated.” Every word of this majestic extract bears stamped 
upon it the impress of unmingled truth. But we would ex- 
tend to mind that which Babbage has applied only to matter, 
and we shall see the same law prevailing; and the same argu- 
ments, but with greater force, may be used; for without en- 
tering upon that vexatissima questio, the essence of mind, thus 
much is clear,—that there is, if not a closer connection, at 
least one equally close, subsisting between mind and thought, 
as between matter and motion. This will hardly be disputed, 
if it be not indeed ranked among self-evident truths; and 
hence it will appear that the greater the error in one respect, 
the less the capability of judging in another. We do not 
argue simply thus. He who makes one mistake is likely to 
make more, but he who makes one incorrect statement, who 
entertains one false opinion, must make more of the one, and 
entertain more of the other; and if the one error be of a fun- 
damental character, it extends itself to the fundamental parts 
of other branches of knowledge, and so vitiates the whole. A 
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canker at the top of a small branch may be of comparatively 
little importance to the tree, but at the insertion of a great 
bough, it will not only corrupt that but the other great boughs ; 
and if it be at the root, it will destroy the whole tree. Now 
the root of all science is theology, for all true knowledge 
(yvorc), as well as all true wisdom (co¢ia), is from above; and 
its very primary office is to teach us whose and what we are,— 
the relation that exists between ourselves and the dread Ruler 
of all,—and the destiny that by his decree awaits us: and if 
this primary end be not answered, this first and chief know- 
ledge obtained, it is hardly rational to expect much sound phi- 
losophy on subordinate topics. We may indeed know correctly 
isolated facts, and enunciate correctly isolated theories: two 
and two make four, even though an Atheist say it; but they 
are but severed links of a broken chain; they can neither lift 
us up to heaven, nor draw down heavenly influences upon us. 
And as the root of all science, truly so called, is TazoLocy, so 
one of the most august facts which theology reveals to us, is 
the Catholic Church—the Church as constituted by Christ and 
his Apostles,—the great body of which HE is the head,—the 
channel to us of covenanted blessings,—the depositary of true 
interpretation, and the dispenser of the sacraments. 

If any one doubt the influence which divinity, true or false, 
has upon physical science, we need only refer him to the 
thousand and one treatises on geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
meteorology, mineralogy, and geography, which have been 
written about the Mosaic theory,—the wild fancies, and the 
absurd speculations which have been entertained as to the 
extinct species of animals as well as those which now people 
our globe, and all because some meaning was to be found for 
Moses agreeing with the last new theory! or the last new 
theory twisted into an accordance with the supposed meanin 
of Moses. The reception ‘or non-reception of the historica 
books of the Old Testament cannot but affect the whole system 
of ancient history and antiquities in general. Ethical science 
is, if possible, still more closely connected with theolo 3 and 
metaphysics can only be successfully studied by the Christian 
scholar. He, therefore, who is disqualified from the office of 
a theological critic is equally unable to decide on physical, 
historical, mental, or moral truth; and we come to the con- 
clusion then, that the humble son of the Catholic Church is 
alone competent for the office of a critic. He alone has a fixed 
standard to which he can appeal, and it is one to which all 
who, like him, believe in that Catholic Church are bound to 
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defer. The sectarian may point to the Seriptures—but the 
appeal is not an honest one—he does but refer to his own pri- 
vate interpretation ; and the Calvinist will declare therefrom, 
that God made the greater part of manhood in order that they 
might be damned everlastingly. The Universalist will assert 
that there is no such thing as everlasting damnation at all. 
The Antinomian proclaims that the blood of Christ will save 
him, even though he continue in sin; while the proud and 
cold Socinian looks contemptuously down from his intellectual 
eminence, and coolly informs them all, that there is no atone- 
ment required, and that future punishment is a dream of 
priesteraft. All these have clearly a right to their opinions, 
if any one of them have; nor is it competent to one to array 
his own decision as authoritative against the decision of 
another. 

We shall now quit the abstract and proceed to the concrete, 
and instead of further enlarging on the doctrines of criticism, 
we shall expatiate a little on the practice of critics; and here 
we think we can exhibit such a mass of corruption and ma- 
lice, such low and degrading views of the literary character, 
as will abundantly prove that in every sense literature is a bad 
trade and a worse profession. At the bottom of the evil lays 
the fact, that there is among us a literary class. That there 
should be some persons who devote themselves to literature 
is necessary—persons who live by it, and by nothing else; 
otherwise we should have had no Dryden, no Pope, no John- 
son, no Southey: and these men have done more good than 
the class has done harm; but the good might have existed 
without the evil, and generally they have been the most emi- 
nent in literature who have made it their amusement. Shak- 
speare was an actor, Milton a schoolmaster, Gray a fellow of 
his college, the Wartons and Crabbe clergymen, as now are 
Millman and Bowles; Talfourd and Proctor (better known as 
Barry Cornwall) are lawyers, so was James Smith, so was 
Walter Scott: besides these, we could pick out not a few who 
were and are men of private fortune, and who, therefore, took 
up literature as a delightful but not a gainful occupation. 
Byron, Rogers, Lord Mahon, Lord John Manners, James, and 
a host of others will rise to the mind; and the catalogue of 
royal and noble authors is by no means a meagre, and still less 
is it a dull one. Diplomacy, again, has furnished its poets 
and its historians. Washington Irving among the present, and 
Spencer among the past, will do for examples; and when we 
have extracted the royal and noble, the wealthy and the busy, 
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the clergy, the barristers, the solicitors, and the conveyancers, 
the bankers, the diplomatists, the physicians, and the surgeons, 
the schoolmasters, and the fellows of colleges, with the pro- 
fessors in our various universities—when, in short, we have 
taken away all but the mere “Jitterateur,”—have separated 
those who write from the love of learning from those who 
write from the love of lucre—have divided the learned class 
from the literary class, we shall have taken away nearly ali 
the bright names, and left a sad catalogue of hungry and en- 
vious mediocrities ; but what the class so separated and win- 
nowed wants in brilliancy, it, alas! more than makes up in 
numbers, and we have no hesitation whatever in declaring that a 
more miserable race of beings does not exist. Oh! the direful 
revelations that might be made by the editors of newspapers 
and other periodicals, and by the publishers of poems, tales, 
essays, and all the lighter literature, whether original or trans- 
lated. The guineas borrowed beforehand, the unpaid bills, 
the competition, the underselling, the deep and bitter envy 
degenerating into malice and all uncharitableness! Did ever 
any man write a slight sketch, that he did not consider quite 
equal to Sterne? a porm that was not to the full as “delightful 
as Coleridge or Wordsworth? But why proceed ?—the public 
make no sign—the production dies—and another victim is 
added to the “literary class,”—another railer to the long list 
which inveighs against the public taste, and forsooth—the 
ignorance and barbarity of publishers ! 

Even when success is obtained by those who have nothing 
else to depend upon—when they are able to emerge from 
obscurity, and to maintain a position in society—unless it be 
such success as that of Pope, or Scott, or Southey,—with what 
constant anxiety is it attended—what midnight gnawings of 
the heart—what terror of illness or incapacity-—what ceaseless 
watchings of the public taste—and success cannot last for 
ever; and then come, the diminished sale—the reduced sum 
paid for copyright—and consequent on these the depression of 
spirits—the debilitation of health—the decay of hope—the 
dying out of genius! And, alas! these evils are too frequentl 
accompanied by the increasing family, and always by the “ed 
vancing age. Some of the most brilliant names in our literary 
annals stand on the pension list—or their owners would exem- 
plify all that we have described: they have a clear right to 
what the public give them, and we are the very last to find 
fault with such an application of the revenue; but the pension 
list is not made of caoutchouc, and Mr. Hume is still in the 
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House of Commons. For one that can be provided for, hun- 
dreds must be passed over; and there is only one resource, 
and that, too, one very limited. God bless the Literary Fund! 
little as it is, for it has saved many—many hearts from breaking, 
and many families from starving. 

There are, however, few countries, if any, where so accu- 
rate a measure of justice is dealt out by society to individuals 
as in England. Att their claims are examined and if valid 
admitted, nor is there any land where the poet and the romancer 
receive so large a share of attention. We dismiss the charge 
against society as well as that against booksellers—the first is 
unjust, the second absurd. 

e perpetually meet with literary men in circles where 
their literature is their sole passport, and where they would 
never be admitted were it not for “ He is the author of- Nas 
This is a matter of every day occurrence; you can hardly go 
into any more extensive society than a family party, without 
finding instances. And as to booksellers and publishers, they 
are tradesmen; and they know, or at least know as well as 
anybody else, whether their speculations are likely te be suc- 
cessful. They, at least, have a direct interest in fostering 
literature ; and it would be ridiculous to suppose that a pub- 
lisher declines to publish a good book, by which he is sure to 
make a large sum, on purpose to depress an author or to dis- 
courage book-making. 

He who runs his eye down the advertising columns of ‘* The 
Times,”’ will see the utter impossibility of reading all the books 
that are published. It has been calculated that, if 12 men were 
employed for 24 hours a day, allowing neither for sleep nor 
meals, in reading at the rate of 80 words per minute, they would 
barely keep up with the volumes published in London alone— 
in this, tracts and sermons are included; but if magazines, re- 
views and newspapers were added to the task, it would require 
upwards of 40 men. If 12 hours per diem were employed, then 
80 men would be required ; and as he is a hard student who 
reads more than 8 hours per day, so 120 men could barely 
finish the Herculean labour; but as the average amount of 
time spent in reading, even among the educated classes, sel- 
dom exceeds one hour per day, each person peruses ONE NINE- 
HUNODRED-AND-SIXTIETH part of the published mass; that is to 
say, for one book, chapter, or page that he reads, he leaves 
959 unread. But of this mass two-thirds, at the least, are 
avowedly written solely for the relaxation of the mind—books 
of mere amusement; and of those who read, it will be a small 
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average to say, that two-thirds read for amusement. One- 
sixth then is the amount of solid information obtained, so that 
the average quantum of benefit derived by each reader from 
the enormous number of printed sheets, may be expressed by 
the fraction s7s5; or in other words, to give the sum in a tan- 
gible form, let us reduce it to proportion, and it will stand 
thus :— 


5760 : 1 :: (the books published) : (the benefit conferred.) 


Again, by the suppressing any book at random when just 
about to be published, it would follow that there are 5760 
chances to onE against any good being lost by the pete a 
ance of the book. But as there is at least an equal chance, 
that if the author had not been writing the book in question, 
he would have been more profitably (that is, to himself) em- 
ployed; so there are 2880 chances to one in favour of the 
not writing any book (taken on the average of books) over the 
writing it. 

The proportion of books which pay for the expenses of 
printing and publishing is small; of those which leave profit, 
very small; of those which reach a second edition, not one in 
1840; of those which pass through more than two, not one 
in many thousands. Here, then, are the mathematics of lite- 
rature; and from them it will surely be no hard conclusion, 
that the duty of the critic is, so far as in him lays, to dis- 
courage the making of books. But unhappily, that which 
Solomon declared as a fact in his day is no less a fact in our 
own; and we change his remark into a prophecy, and exclaim, 
—that of making many books there shall be no end! 

We beg the reader to bear in mind that we have altogether 
pretermitted the consideration of positive mischief done by 
bad books, by seditious, profane, and immoral volumes and 
periodicals, and confine ourselves to the negative mischief of 
doing no good. Had we the means of using the other element, 
our fraction of good would be fearfully diminished. But 
while we have thus shown that one of a critic’s duties is to 
discourage the writing of books, he has another and prior one, 
which is to point out the good ones among the crowd. The 
valuable portion is not scattered throughout the whole; it 
lies within few covers; and one man of leisure might easily 
read it all, and yet find leisure for the classics and the fathers. 
The idea of having a periodical work entirely devoted to a 
critical examination of the productions of the day, is one now 
of some standing, and certainly was a happy one. On some 
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future occasion, we may perhaps attempt to draw up a brief 
history of periodicals; but for the present we must confine 
ourselves to reviews, properly so called. The first plan 
adopted was to examine the book submitted to eriticism, to 
ascertain its merit, and to give some account of the author's 
general style, with occasionally a few extracts, as vouchers 
and specimens. Thus, the individual who wished to study 
some particular topic, might find himself assisted in his 
choice of books; but as the sole object of the review was to 
decide on the merits of the volume, so neither was there on 
the one hand any attempt to make the topic itself acceptable 
or intelligible to the general reader, nor on the other hand 
was the adept indulged with any speculations beyond those 
taken up by the author. A periodical thus managed might 
be useful, but was tolerably certain to be dull; and beside 
which, it had but little value, except as a congeries of critical 
decisions, some right and some wrong, but all unconnected. 
At length, ‘‘ cultivating the Muse upon a little oatmeal,” as 
Sydney Smith exquisitely translated the proposed motto to 
the “‘ Edinburgh,” ‘‘ tenui Musam meditamur avena,” a great 
practical truth suggested itself to the minds of a few students 
of the north British metropolis. This great practical truth 
was that which we have laid down in the earlier part of this 
paper; viz., that principles are capable of general application, 
—that truth cannot be generated, nor error eliminated, in the 
middle of a system,—and that the only way of being right in 
one department, was to be right in all. A knot of clever 
men, men of the very first rank in_ intellect — Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Babington Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Horner, and 
others, regulated their work, adjusted their principles, deter- 
mined to make divinity, and geology, and mathematics, and 
metaphysics agree, and prepared an uniform (yellow and blue) 
for the Muses and the Graces. Principles they were to sup- 
port. Trurn was to be the object of their search, and they 
assured the world that they had caught her; and that she 
might be had, attired in gold and azure, for the small charge 
of six shillings per quarter. Nothing could be more cor- 
rect than the first principle on which the review was to be 
conducted ; viz., that enunciated above; and they walled up 
truth, as they deemed, with a wall of axioms; brought wit, 
and fun, and research, and eloquence to wait upon her; and 
only made one mistake: but alas! that one was ‘‘ an unmiti- 
gated staggerer.” Everything else was correct; but like the 
unfortunate Miss Cecilia Bobster—it was the wrong lady! 
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The seales were accurately balanced—the weights nicely regu- 
lated ; but the medicine was the wrong one! 

We cannot now enter into the question of the Whiggism of 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” as our space is limited, and we 
have much on other topics to urge. The new plan consisted 
in this :—All articles were written with reference to a system ; 
they were to agree, and they did agree, one with another, and 
the books reviewed were reviewed as bearing a relation 
hostile or friendly to that which the corps of reviewers held 
to be truth, exhibiting herself in the varied phases of philo- 
sophy, philology, poetry, and history; and hence the articles 
assumed the shape of independent essays,—on the same sub- 
jects, indeed, on which the books were written, but often con- 
taining little more reference to the book at the head of the 
paper, than a general expression of praise or blame. There 
can be no doubt as to the superiority of an article written 7 
a man of powerful mind, and on a subject which he well 
understands, over a mere detail of the contents, perhaps of 
no great merit, of a new book; and the immediate success of 
the publication was so striking, that the justice of the idea 
which gave rise to it was universally acknowledged, and at 
once a Tory review was established, and Scott, Southey, 
Gifford, vor others, embarked in its conduct. Nor was it 
very long before other attempts were made; and we have 
now nine Quarterly Reviews. 

In all these works, every article takes the form of a review; 
and in all, save the ‘‘ Westminster,” they are strictly anony- 
mous. Nor ean it be denied that such a mode possesses the 
greatest advantages. It has been related of an eminent 
writer, who was also the editor of a powerful newspaper, that 
though after he had written a leading article, he might feel 
some doubt about the correctness of the line he had taken, 
yet when he saw it in print, with the authority of the infallible 
we, he never doubted more. It was no longer the assertion 
of his own mind: it came with oracular authority, and he 
believed accordingly. It is not what Thompson or Jones says, 
but it is what “THe Times” says, that people care about; 
and directly Thompson or Jones puts his name, the charm is 
broken. On the other hand, it is objected, that if every critic 
put his name to his writings, we should not have so many 
unfair attacks,—so many unjust condemnations: perhaps not; 
but had Quintilian been writing anonymously, would he have 
eo Domitian as he did? Again, we believe that in the 

ighest class of our periodicals, there is a sufficient degree of 
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integrity, as well as a sufficient degree of sound worldly 
wisdom, to exclude such attacks as are thus indicated; but 
that in a lower class of periodicals they do appear, and that 
abundantly, it would be in vain todeny. For of that unhappy 
description of persons are the critics engaged in a host of 
minor periodicals. How easily may such be influenced,— 
sometimes by actual bribery, sometimes by intimidation, some- 
times by personal regard, and sometimes by personal dislike ; 
and these two last causes operate on all classes! Then, again, 
many periodicals are the property of publishers, who, however 
honourable they may be, cannot but exert an insensible but 
powerful influence over them; and all these are irremediable 
defects. If all existing channels of criticism were suppressed 
to-day, and a new set organized to-morrow, the same faults 
would rise with them ; and the only change would be the em- 
ployment of other men with less experience,—not ‘‘ los mismos 
perros, con otros collares,’* as Ferdinand VII. said of his 
guards,—but “ los mismos collares, con otros perros.” 
Hitherto we have not said one word of Mr. Horne’s book, 
though ‘‘ more criticorum” we have put its name at the head 
of this paper, and dashed into an essay on criticism in general. 
But this has not been done without reason. Mr. Horne is a 
man of undoubted ability and of a very kindly disposition, and 
should we find it necessary to treat his work with some seve- 
rity, we wish him to know that this is not done wantonly but 
upon principle; and that if we are right in our views of criti- 
cism in general, we cannot speak of his book in other terms 
than those of disapprobation. Moreover we take Mr. Horne 
to be the exponent of a considerable portion of what is called 
the literary world, and we shall deal with him as an imperso- 
nation of it. In addition to these reasons, the book is one 
which cannot be passed over; it has an ostentatious title, and 
professes great things. No less, viz., than an analysis of the 
age, a detection of the component parts of its character, a 
depicting of its leading spirits, and an examination of the 
effects which singly and collectively they have had upon their 
era. This, then, requires the very highest qualities of the 
critic; and it requires them aLL; and to make a fundamental 
error here, is to represent the whole age in a wrong light, and 
to mislead those nts may be desirous of further investigating 
it. We shall see then, first, what Mr. Horne intended; next 
we shall consider what he has done. After mentioning in his 


* The same dogs with other collars. 
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preface his regret at being obliged to omit many names, he 
proceeds thus :— 


‘“* For most of the omissions, however, one remedy alone remains. 
The present work, though complete in itself, forms only the inaugural 
part of a projected series, the continuation of which will probably 
depend upon the reception of this first main division; which in any 
case may be regarded as the centre of the whole. 

** Should the design of the projectors be fully carried out, it will 
comprise the ‘ Political Spirit of the Age,’ in which of course the lead- 
ing men of all parties will be included; the ‘ Scientific Spirit of the 
Age,’ including those who most conspicuously represent the strikingly 
opposite classes of discovery or developement, &c.; the ‘ Artistical 
Spirit of the Age,’ including the principal painters, sculptors, musical 
composers, architects, and engravers of the time, with such reference 
to the theatres and concert-rooms as may be deemed necessary ; and 
the ‘ Historical, Biographical, and Critical Spirit of the Age.’” 


So then, if this be bad, it is only the commencement of the 
evil ; if it be good, we may look for further benefits. Then, 
again, as to what manner he purposes to adopt, we are told 
as follows :— 


“‘ There is one peculiarity in the critical opinions expressed in these 
volumes: it is that they are never balanced and equivocal, or evasive 
of decision on the whole. Where the writer doubts his own judgment, 
he says so; but in all cases, the reader will never be in doubt as to 
what the critic really means to say. The editor before commencing 
this labour, confesses to the weakness of having deliberated with him- 
self a good half hour as to whether he should ‘ try to please every- 
body;” but the result was that he determined to try and please one 
person only. It may seem a bad thing to acknowledge, but that one 
was ‘himself.’ The pleasure he expected to derive, was from the 
conviction of having fully spoken out what he felt to be the truth; and 
in the pleasure of this consciousness he is not disappointed. His chief 
anxiety now is, (and more particularly, of course, with respect to those 
articles which have been written by himself,) that the reader should 
never mistake the self-confidence of the critic for arrogance, or the 
presumptuous tone of assumed superiority, which are so revolting; but 
solely attribute it to his strong feeling of conviction, and a belief that 
he clearly sees the truth of the matter in question. There is no other 
feeling in it. He may be often wrong, but it is with a clear con- 
science.” ; 


Whether it be not an ungracious task for an author to take 
the scalpel in hand and say to his brother authors, “ Now I 
am about to dissect you all, and show the world what you are 
made of; and as I do it not to please the public, so neither 
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do I it to gratify you. Some I shall praise much, to some I 
shall pnd a very faint laudation, and some I shall entirely 
condemn. One or two I shall wither with the most extermi- 
nating sarcasm ; and one or two more I shall gravely and se- 
verely suppress; and all this I shall do to please myself !—not 
from any particular sense of duty, but because I like the job.” 
Whether we say this be wise in an author we will not stay to 
yo ra eg however, or foolish, Mr. Horne has so spoken, 
and it seems has got others to help him; though we gather 
that he has adapted the parts to the whole, and not only 
furnished mortar to stick the bricks together withal, but pro- 
vided some exceedingly choice bricks from his own kiln, and 
cut and broken the others to make them fit. We do not in 
the least blame him for so doing; indeed, he could, we ima- 
gine, have hardly done otherwise: but we think he has not 
quite succeeded in giving an air of unity to the book: the 
** several eminent hands” are too visible, and there are occa- 
sional traces of a discordant spirit to be observed. This is, 
however, a small objection, and we shall now lay before our 
readers some graver ones. The book is not a just one. It is 
as absurdly severe upon Thomas Ingoldsby and Robert Mont- 
gomery, as it is absurdly complimentary to Thomas Carlyle. 
The following is Mr. Horne’s account of the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
the Ingoldsby Legends ” :— 


‘** The present age is sufficiently rich in its comic poets. They are 
nearly all remarkable for the gusto of their pleasantry, and in the sin- 
gular fact that they have but little resemblance to each other. George 
Colman was an original; Thomas Moore was an original: the same 
may be said of Horace and James Smith; of Theodore Hook; of 
Hood, and Laman Blanchard and Titmarsh ; of several of the wits of 
Blackwood, and more especially of Fraser. And here, in the latter, a 
totally new species of comic writing should be noticed; viz., that of 
the classical burlesque, in which ‘ Father Prout,’ and the late Dr. 
Maginn, have displayed a mastery over the Greek and Latin versifi- 
cation that was previously unknown in literature, and certainly never 
suspected as possible. It was as if the dead languages were suddenly 
called to a state of preternatural life and activity, in which their old 
friends scarcely could believe their eyes, and the resuscitated tongues 
themselves appeared equally astonished at their own identity. All these 
writers are in various ways full of the soul of humour, wit, or merri- 
ment; but not one of them ever dreams of making a plaything of the 
last struggles of humanity, or the ‘raw heads’ of the charnel house. The 
same natural bounds are also equally observed by all the comic prose 
writers, numerous as they are. The ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ stand quite 
alone—and they always will stand quite alone,—for the ‘ joke’ will 
never be repeated. 
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‘*¢ They are constructed upon a very curious and outrageous prin- 
ciple. As everybody finds his self-love and sense of the ridiculous in 
a high state of enjoyment at a ‘damned tragedy’ by reason of the 
incongruity of the actual emotions compared with those which the 
subject was naturally intended to convey, and the luckless poet had 
built all his hopes upon conveying—the author of these Legends has 
hit upon a plan for turning this not very amiable fact to account, by 
the production of a series of self-damned tragedies. Or, perhaps, 
they may be more properly termed most sanguinary melo-dramas, 
intermixed with broad farce over the knife and bowl.” 


In order fully to understand the fallacy of this, we shall 
take another passage. With reference to another tale, our 
critic observes— 


‘* The ‘ Singular Passage in the life of the late Henry Harris, Doctor 
in Divinity, as related by the Reverend Jasper Ingoldsby, M.A., his 
friend and executor,’ has suggestions of still worse things. Though 
tedious in commencing, it is a well told, exciting tale of supernatural 
events. The chief event shall be quoted. A young girl is betrothed 
to a young man, who bids her farewell for a time, and practises the 
black art upon her while absent, so that she is sometimes ‘ spirited 
away’ from her home into his chamber by night, there to be subject 
to all kinds of unmentionable outrages. He moreover has a frieud to 
assist in his orgie! The girl thus alludes to it— 

‘ How shall 1 proceed—but no, it is impossible,—not even to you, 
sir, can I—dare I—recount the proceedings of that unhallowed night 
of horror and shame. Were my life extended to a term commensurate 
with that of the Patriarchs of old, never could its detestable, its damn- 
ing pollutions be effaced from my remembrance; and oh! above all, 
never could I forget the diabolical glee which sparkled in the eyes of 
my fiendish tormentors, as they witnessed the worse than useless strug- 
gles of their miserable victim. Oh! why was it not permitted me to 
take refuge in unconsciousness—nay, in death itself, from the abomi- 
nations of which I was compelled to be, not only a witness, but a par- 
taker ?’ &c.—(Ingoldsby Legends, \st Series.) 

‘* The introduction of a second young man, by way of complicating 
this preternatural sensualism and horror, admits of no comment. No 
merriment and burlesque is introduced here. For once, a revolting 
scene and its suggestions are allowed to retain their true colours, 
The master-secret of a life froths up from the depths, and the tale 
closes, as such things mostly do—with a death that looks like 
annihilation.” 


Here, then, we havea clue which Mr. Horne failed to notice. 
In the other tales Ingoldsby himself is the relator; and as he 
and Mr. Horne very well knew that they were fictitious, and 
if not always of Ingoldsby’s own concoction, were none the 
more historical for being found in the ‘* Acta Sanctorum,” the 
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“ Aurea Legenda,” or “The Chronicles of Gregory of Tours,” 
so he thought he might very innocently laugh at them, and 
make them as absurd as he pleased; but in the remarkable, 
and certainly most terrible, legend, ‘The Singular Passage,” 
the tale is told by a believer and a sufferer, and, therefore, to 
burlesque this, would have justly subjected Mr. Ingoldsby to 
the very charges which Mr. Horne brings against him. Besides, 
will Mr. Horne assure us, that such things are not, and cannot 
be? If he can, it is more than Mr. Ingoldsby would like to 
do. The remarks wind up thus— 


** Throughout the whole of the foregoing remarks, it should be ob- 
served that no animadversions have been made on religious grounds, 
nor on the score of conventional morality, nor on matters relating to 
social intercourse; nor have any personalities escaped from the pen. 
All that has been said—and there was much to say—is upon the ab- 
stract grounds of Literature and Art; with a view to the exposition 
and denunciation of a false principle of composition, as exemplified in 
licentious works, which are unredeemed and unextenuated by any one 
sincere passion, and are consequently among the very worst kind of 
influences that could be exercised upon a rising generation. The pre- 
sent age is bad enough without such assistance. Wherefore an iron 
hand is now laid upon the shoulder of Thomas Ingoldsby, and a voice 
murmurs in his ear, ‘ Brother !—no more of this !’” 


Now, though we ourselves freely confess the singular talent 
of the Legends, we by no means deny that there are too fre- 
quently images and expressions which we could wish away’ 
and we are quite certain that these hints will not be lost to the 
writer coming as they do from friends. 

With very different feelings do we read the critique upon 
Dickens, though we hardly think it fair to tell everybody 
what air Boz likes to dance to. We will, however, here dis- 
tinctly give our deliberate opinion, that in several of Dickens’s 
works, and in Oliver Twist, especially, too much is attributed 
to Nature. It is not within the limits of possibility that a child, 
born in sin and shapen in iniquity, brought up in viceand a 
having the basest as well as the wickedest examples perpetually 
before his eyes, could without one failing, one — grow up 
pure and good and noble, of the most incorruptible innocence, 
and the most confiding affection. However, our business is not 
with Mr. Dickens, but with Mr. Horne. There is much that we 
like in the sketches of Lord Ashley and Dr.Southwood Smith, 
though much more might have been said about the former ; 
and especially that he has been and is sustained in his arduous 
career by the vital spirit of evangelical religion,—a spirit which 
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is sadly wanting in Mr. Horne’s book, notwithstanding that we 
meet some here and there of over-wrought mysticism. 
There is a sketch too of Dr. Pusey, evidently the production 
of two writers, one of whom states facts, and barely even 
these, without expressing any opinions; while the other states 
neither facts nor opinions, but gives an occasional sneer, 
clearly directed at the church of which Dr. Pusey is a minister. 

It may possibly be expected, that from Mr. Horne’s politi- 
cal opinions, some prominence would be given to LiBERALs. 
Still, we were somewhat surprised at finding William Howitt 
among the leading spirits of the age. Surely Mr. Horne 
knows his most dishonest book, ‘‘ The History of Priest- 
craft,”—a book whose second-hand learning has done most 
extensive mischief, and whose wilful mis-statements need 
no exposure of ours. Mr. Horne did not, it appears, write 
the article on Howitt himself, but he has made himself 
responsible for it; and for this alone, the book can hardly, 
in our eyes, be excused. In like manner, the bright, but 
cold and heartless painter of cold and heartless people— 
Mrs. Gore—finds ten pages of all but unqualified praise. We, 
who know her works, with their material, irreligious, and 
more than half-infidel tendencies—their snake-like satire and 
refined vulgarity—the hatred of the aristocracy and the 
Church which they display—and the constant but vain attempt 
in every work she he published, to bring both into contempt, 
ean only say, that those who thus praise Mrs. Gore have 
something to answer for. Here, again, Mr. Horne somewhat 
ostentatiously tells us that the paper is not his. Indeed, we 
find that on many occasions, where very objectionable things 
are said, Mr. Horne appends a a note of his own, for 
the double purpose of shifting the blame on to the anonymous 
author, and of soothing the irritated sufferer. Mrs. Trollope, 
of course, comes in for as much blame; and it is, perhaps, as 
strong praise as we to say that she is ‘‘a complete 
contrast to Mrs. Gore.” e must say a few words: on behalf 
of Mrs. Trollope. She has strong prejudices, we admit; she 
likes to draw very detestable vulgarities, we allow; but with 
the exception of ‘* The Vicar of Wrexhill,” all her works have 
a good, sound, honest, English character; and when she 
draws a nobleman, she makes him worth something, and not 
as Mrs. Gore does,—a walking mass of vice and foppery. 
Even “The Vicar of Wrexhill,” which we most sincerely 
wish she had never written; and which, we believe, she as 
sincerely wishes herself,—even “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” we 
are afraid, is not all fiction ;—but enough. 4 
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The ladies, too, are somewhat capriciously treated by the 
author of ‘‘Orion.” Twenty years ago, by the way, it would 
seem as if they were not deemed worthy of any treatment what- 
soever. Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Janet Taylor are, doubtless, 
reserved for his scientific section ; but among the novelists, had 
the writers of the ‘*The Admiral’s Daughter” and ‘‘ Andrew 
Cleaver,” no claim, as sound, and forcible, and impassioned 
writers? And are not the bevy of lady travellers—Miss Costello, 
with her sketches of France—and Mrs. Boddington, who has so 
charmingly painted the Pyrenees—and Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
whose researches have brought, as it were, the lamp of a new 
life into the mouldering tombs of Etruria—and Miss Rigby, 
who has so smartly sketched the Russians,—and the equestrian 
Mrs. Dalkeith Holmes—and the accomplished Miss Pardoe, 
—and poor Miss Emma Roberts, victim of her desire to in- 
crease our stores of Indian information—do not the graphic 
smartness, and sense, and vivacity of these, make up a feature 
of our locomotive times, calling for a page, if not a chapter? 

With regard to the gentler subjects, who really do figure in 
this chronicle, the editor’s caprices seem to us not few, nor 
his aims very clear: he is superficial, too, as though he 
wrote with man’s old lordly contempt for the softer sex—in 
his manner of treating the ladies selected as illustrative of the 
time. We cannot make out on what principle of the pyramid 
he has linked together two writers so essentially dissimilar, as 
Miss Martineau and Mrs. Jameson. Both, it is true, have 
treated the question of female influence ; but so, likewise, has 
Lady Morgan and Mrs. Ellis, and the profound and philoso- 

hical authoress of ‘* Woman’s Rights and Duties”—so did 

ahel—so, in her own frippery fashion, did Madame de 
Genlis; and could a garland be made up of elements more 
dissimilar than the one which should comprise these lady- 
flowers? Why, again, should Miss Barrett and Mrs. Norton 
be coupled together?—varying in their works, and the cast 
of their minds, so far as the latter can be inferred from the 
former, as much as some Margarita or Perpetua of the 
Christian martyrology—devotional, but not passionless, when 
contrasted with the Sapphos and Aspasias. 

We must say a word too, to redeem our character for 
ond with respect to the former of these ladies, Miss 

arrett. 

If our notion of Miss Barrett’s poetical position be a fair 
one, the editor of *‘ The Spirit of the Age” should have dwelt 
rather upon her minor poems, than her more ambitious efforts. 
He talks learnedly of ‘‘ The Seraphim,” whereas we would 
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have had so poetical a writer lecture for an instant or two on 
the invention of some ef the ballads of its authoress. We 
know not anything much newer or more striking, than the 
prima intenzione of “ Margret;” save, perhaps, we seek it in 
** the Notion ” (as the Americans might call it) of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s ‘* Pippa.” Nor do we remember a much fairer night- 
piece than that with which the poem opens—where the ladye 
is represented as sitting “close to the river-side,” so ab- 
sorbed in her dream of human love, as not to mark the lone- 
liness of the hour, and the awe of such unbroken stillness. 
There is surely something of more than common ghastliness 
in the portent which breaks her reverie :— 


“The Ladye doth not muse, 

The Ladye doth not dream, 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream ! 

It shaketh without wind— 
It parteth from the tide— 

It standeth upright in the cleft moonlight, 
It sitteth by her side.” 


The shade claims her life and her beauty—the ladye’s hour is 
come; but she is told that she may still tarry awhile longer 
among the pleasant haunts of men, if there be aught in life 
worth living for—if she can prove that any human being loves 
her truly. But that we wish to quote the entire ballad, we 
should give the verses in which the ladye, strong in the con- 
sciousness of her wealth, defies the minister of the grave, and 
begins to number her possessions—the least precious first. 
There is a touch of exquisite delicacy in the opening of the 
following verse, with its sudden check of terror, which ought 
to escape no one. 


** *T have’ And here her lips 

Some word in pause did keep, 

And gave the while a quiet smile 
As if they smiled in sleep !— 

‘ I have——a brother—dear, 

A knight of knightly fame! 

And I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name.’ ” 





The shadow hears, with a murmur of mocking laughter; 
and as it tells her that her brother loves his own selfish joys 
better than herself, a blight passes over nature. The river 
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stands still. The ladye, still strong and courageous, then 

leads with something of tenderer earnestness, how her sister 
oe her, and the deeds she has done to win this love. Of it 
she is sure; but the shadow is surer. This affection, too, is 
more given to “ the golden comb and the posied flowers,” than 
to her who ministers them; and again the face of nature is 
darkened: the leaves of the tree wither. The ladye is still 
unmoved,— 


** Albeit the while 
A little pale her brow.” 


She will boast the love her white-haired father bears her. 
That will not fail her. But again the dark spirit replies ; and 
this time the beauty of the very heavens is effaced. The 
strongest charm, however, (the love of which she could not 
speak at first,) remains still to be tried. 


‘¢ The Ladye did not heed 
That the high stars did fail— 
Still calm her smile, albeit the while— 
Nay !—but she is not pale ]— 
‘ I have a more than friend 
Across the mountains dim! 
No other’s voice is soft to me, 
Unless it nameth him !’ 
Margret, Margret ! 


“«* Though louder beats my heart, 

I know his step again— 

And his far plume aye, unless turned away, 
—For tears do blind me then. 

We brake no gold, a sign, 
Of stronger faith to be, 

But I wear his last look in my soul, 
It said, I love but thee !’ 

Margret, Margret ! 


‘IT trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter, 
And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by a church-bell, after— 
And shadows, ‘stead of light, 
Fell from the stars above, 
In flakes of darkness o’er her face 
Still bright with trusting love. 


Margret, Margret. 
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‘¢ He loved none but thee! 
That love is ended too! 
The black crow’s bill doth dabble still 
I’ the mouth that loved thee true 
‘ Will he open his dull eyes 
When tears fall on his brow ? 
Behold! the death-worm to his heart 
Is a nearer thing than thou !’ 
Margret, Margret.” 


After this there is no more pleading—no further struggle: all 
is over. 
«* And when the morning brake 
Fast rolled the river’s tide, 
With the green trees waving over head 
And a white corse lain beside.” 


If this be not poetry of the most spiritual order, a shadowing 
forth of the destiny of humanity, which nothing human can 
sustain or satisfy, praise has been strangely misused—ex- 
cellence very ill defined. Yet we have heard the above lyric 
scouted as a riddle hardly worth the trouble of guessing. We 
cannot consent that its authoress, had she written nothing 
else, should be classed with such a superficial versifier as 
the author of the ‘“‘ Undying One.” And there is much more 
which could be said in praise of her exquisite use of lan- 
guage and rhythm; but for this we must wait till the pub- 
lication of her forthcoming volume shall haply give us an 
opportunity of returning to her, and considering some others 
among the poetesses of England. 

Of Sydney Smith there is much and laudatory; but the 
canon may well say, save me from my friends, when he finds 
such a passage as the following :— 


‘‘ Something remains to be added to this: Sydney Smith is opposed 
to the Ballot, and the Penny Postage, and is in favour of capital 
punishment—apparently preferring retribution to reformation. His 
feelings are always generous and sincere, whatever may be thought of 
his judgment in certain things; and his Sermons are replete with pure 
doctrine, toleration, and liberality of sentiment. The Irish Catholics 
ought to erect a monument to him, with his statue on the top—looking 
very grave, but with the hands ‘ holding both his sides,’ and the tablets 
at the base covered with bas-relief selected from the graphic pages of 
Peter Plymley.” 


In the notice of Carlyle, Mr. Horne has given way to his 
natural bent, which is opposed tothe Church. Thus, he says, 
speaking of this writer— 
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“The most orthodox dogmatists have often applauded his sayings 
about a Church, when it has been plain to the initiated readers of his 
books that he meant no such temple as that, but some untithed field, 
with a soul in it.” 


Numerous slips of this kind betraying looseness of feelin 
in religious matters are manifest in various parts,—we mr | 
not say they damage the work ; and the erroneous inferences 
at the conclusion of the notice of Carlyle do not much mend 
the matter. An anecdote is detailed, which has an air of 
vraisemblance about it, embracing a conversation between 
Leigh Hunt and Carlyle, at a meeting of some literary 
friends. Hunt was, as usual, putting the bright side of ex- 
istence before them. Carlyle—the gloomy, saturnine, hyper- 
German. On quitting for the night they found themselves, 
when abroad, lapped in the embrace of heaven, greeted with 
all the glories of the stars. They al! looked up. “ There,” 
shouted Hunt, ‘‘ look up there, look at that glorious harmony 
that sings with infinite voices an eternal song of hope in the 
soul of man.” Carlyle looked up, and then drawled out in a 
broad Scotch accent, ‘* Eh! it’s a sad sight!” We believe he 
is almost the only man in England who would have remained 
unsmitten at this spectacle with other than feelings of mingled 
awe and admiration. On this Mr. Horne remarks, as follows :— 


“ There might be some reason for sadness, too. That brilliant fir- 
mament probably contained infinite worlds, each full of struggling and 
suffering beings—of beings who had to die—for life in the stars im- 
plies that those bright worlds should also be full of graves; but all 
that life, like ours, knowing not whence it came, nor whither it goeth, 
and the brilliant Universe in its great Movement, having, perhaps, no 
more certain knowledge of itself, nor of its ultimate destination, than 
hath one of the suffering specks that compose this small spot we 
inherit.” 

Now really for our plain intelligence we cannot understand 
why, if one world has received a peculiar punishment, that, 
therefore, all others have partaken of its frailty. Even Vol- 
taire, in his ‘‘Memnon,” draws a very different conclusion ; 
as does Fontenelle in the ‘‘ Plurality of Worlds.” We think, 
in the 19th century, Mr. Horne might get up to them. Who 
told Mr. Horne the stars were full of graves? Who told him 
that the earth curse was the universe curse? Who has informed 
him of the constitution of races in the planets—nearer the 
sun, for example, where our solids would be liquids, and our 
nature probably die! The men of his school would be vastly 
reluctant to allow us Christians to form similar analogies as 
to the greatness above; yet here, one of them is caught trip- 
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ing, and without any plea for his error. What stuff, too, it 
is—what worse than Owenism, to talk ‘‘ of the brilliant Uni- 
verse having no more certain knowledge of itself, nor of its 
ultimate destination, than one of the suffering specks that com- 
pose the small spot we inherit!” Who ever could imagine 
that the Universe, which is matter, could think? Sensorium 
it has none; God is its Creator, it is blind matter, and obeys 
his will. It were the worst of Pantheism to say, that even 
God is its soul; and if God were, then the Universe would 
know itself to be immortal. Again, we as Christians do 
know whence we came,—from earth, as Chemistry as well as 
Christianity develops: and we do know whither we go, and 


. that there 1s that within us which cannot die, is a point con- 


firmed by the solemn testimony of Him that made it, and 
died for it. We are sorry to be thus serious on this light 
book ; but if it will dabble with grave subjects, they should be 
gravely and soundly treated. 

We have now done; we have dealt very tenderly with the 
book for the sake of the author, who, though he has trans- 
gressed before, is yet a man from whom we hope something 

ood. His title ‘The Spirit of the Age,” is something ana- 
ogous to the ‘* Kingdom of this World; ” but we trust that, 
if we are to have future developments of this subject, that a 
Newer and still Better Spirit will be called on to give us 
brighter auguries. 








Art. V.— The Gospel before the Age: or, Christ with Nicodemus, 
being an Exposition for the Times. By the Rev. Robert 
Montgomery, A.M., Minister of Percy Chapel, London. 
Baisler. 1844. 


Two more dissimilar works than the one before us and the 
** Coningsby” of Mr. D’Israeli, in numerous points, are 
scarcely conceivable. The higher and graver theme of Robert 
Montgomery appears at first to preclude the institution of the 
remotest analogy ; but notwithstanding this, there does exist a 
much stronger analogy than at first we should be led to sup- 
pose, and the analogy holds in this point, that both writers 
place the age in which they live at a vastly lower position in 
lities, ethics, and faith, than it is inclined to assign to itself. 

t is certainly a remarkable phenomenon, equally illustrated 
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by the infidel Goethe, the sparkling romancer D’Israeli, and 
the meditative, pious, and reflective ‘Robert Montgomery, that 
by-gone excellencies surpass the best modern illumination. 

Few writers have received severer censure than Robert 
Montgomery, and yet few have commanded a larger sale for 
their productions ; and as the bitter chalice of censure has been 
pretty freely extended to his lips, let us sweeten it without ex- 
pressing our own judgment, by the indication of the feeling 
entertained to him by two of England’s greatest modern his- 
torians, one who shall be nameless, and Alison. The first 
says :— 


“I have perused nothing that I recollect which brings our divine 
Saviour before us in such truth and majesty, in so intellectual a 
manner, and with such fine fulness and flow of language, and yet select 
and appropriate. They also (the Sermons) have not the gorgeousness 
which I would wish lessened in the former. If I cannot have all the 
beauties without some of the faults, let me have both rather than lose 
any of the former. I think the Sermons must gratify the intellectual 
Christian, who desires to be a sincere one, and to realize to himself, 
and in himself, the ideas, feelings, hopes, promises, and blessings, 
which our gracious Lord expresses and sets before us, and urges us to 
attain. They are above a common or careless mind, but every mind 
that at all cultivates itself, and many of the poorest are now doing so, 
will not be tong in appreciating or understanding them. I have in 
them all the energy and real feeling which my understanding wants 
and is cherished by, without the conventional phraseology of the Ta- 
bernacle, or the Evangelical, or the Calvinist, which repels instead of 
attracting my taste and reason.” 


The testimony of Mr. Alison to the “ Satan” is equally strong, 
and to these might be added the French historian of the 
Reformation, Merle d’Aubigné ; nor is this all,—after enjoying 
an unrivalled reputation as a preacher in Scotland,—after, 
having in troublous times stood by the Episcopal Church, un- 
seduced either by the friendship or wit of even Chalmers to 
yield to the sin of schism, he has at last come to England and 
taken upa prominent position, where he preaches to overflowing 
congregations of the highest rank and distinction. Such aman 
ill deserved, even supposing him the author of a few weak 
lines, encircled with much meditative beauty and clear and 
straight-forward intention to do his devoir like a true templar 
to the order’s noblest interests, either neglect, insult, or ill- 
nature. Little care we for the consequences which will, we 
know, follow this avowal, and we shall now proceed to his 
book. It is dedicated to one whom the Church of England 
delights to honour,—one whom she feels will prove her 
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ao and friend,—one who in his high pride of place 
oes not forget his duty to God—one to whom the Cabinet is 
greatly indebted for the Church attachment shewn to it, and 
one with advantages even over the Premier himself, inasmuch 
as his career of statesmanship has been less accompanied by 
expediency and the assertion of lay power in things ecclesias- 
tical—we allude to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. In the 
dedication to that gentleman, the plan of the work, which 
takes for its basis our Lord’s interview with Nicodemus, is thus 
described :— 


“‘ Hence I have affixed to this volume as one title, ‘ The Gospel 
BEFORE the Age :’ not to imply that the Word of God has not always 
been in advance by its infallible wisdom, its regenerative power, its 
searching anatomy, and faultless purity, of every theory, dogma, or 
science which the invention of man’s restless mind has propounded. 
»... But what I mean by the expression, ‘ Berore the Age,’ as ap- 
plied to the Redeemer’s language to Nicodemus, is this: that both 
theoretically and practically the age in which we live, to a vast extent, 
TREATS THE GospEL oF CHRIST AS IT WERE BEHIND ITSELF; and 
hence, no longer capacitated to grapple with the great problems of 
the day, and satisfy the rising wants of the world.” 


And this is, undoubtedly, believed by many, and is well met 
as a grand question in the book before us. With its pious 
author, Christianity is all in all. ‘ If Christ be not,” says he, 
*‘ in our politics, these politics must be unsound—if Christ be 
not in our literature, that literature must be unsafe—if Christ 
be not in social life, that life must be unhallowed ;—and, 
finally, if Christ be not supremely and centrally in our reli- 
gion, such religion is either an ideal abstraction, a formal 
delusion or a ritual variance of external observances, and 
nothing else.” 

Nor is the author content with a lower measure of Church- 
manship than that which distinguished the remarkable work 
on **Church Principles ;” and though not inclinable in the 
slightest degree to a formalist faith, or to the excesses of 
Tractarians, he is not prepared to dub as Puseyism the 
assertion of Apostolical Succession or Baptismal Regeneration. 
In effect, sectarianism is now held at bay by hounds of such 
proof and stanchness, that she must give way. Can anyerne 
be more utterly absurd, than to say that the Church, the 
guardian and keeper of Holy Writ, is to have no dictum on 
its sense? That the Dissenters, who got the Book from the 
Church,—who do not know that it is the Book, except from 
her, for they have no diagnosis but a Church diagnosis,—that 
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these men are to take her Books, and give their interpretation 
of them, when until lately few among them, with the excep- 
tion of Antesignanus, were competent to read them in their 
mother tongue, set aside the original languages, or to enter 
into the slightest discussion of their signification or antiquity ? 
On them the Church has pronounced no judgment authorita- 
ively, though they unauthoritatively have given judgment on 
er. 


“* For while our Church defines herself, defends herself, and justi- 
fies her own constitution, creed, and discipline,—she does not avTno- 
RITATIVELY pronounce @ CONDEMNATORY JUDGMENT OF EXCLUSION on 
any sectarian body of professed believers in Christendom. And well 
would it be, if some of our clerical young Hotspurs, youths of the 
fiery tongue and the inflammable mind,—would in this respect be coop 
CnurRcHMEN.”’—p. Xii. 


Nothing can clearer shew, than the Anti-Church Conference, 
that it is idle to expect that any form of Church government, 
however unassuming and charitable, will conciliate the Dis- 
senter. Is his wrath minished when Protestantism, or rather 
Catholicism, assumes the place of Romanism? Not a whit. 
In the language of the Conference, he seeks ‘ the entire and 
eternal separation of Church and State.” The Dissenter, as 
the term implies, can agree to no possible bond of union; 
when difference is the end eiabiien who can expect a con- 
stant from these variables? The Dissenter not only varies in 
opinion from the entire body of which he is a member, but he 
contrives further, by a process of peculiar ingenuity, to get 
up all manner of variableness in his own mind, and this he 
calls not being bigoted in his opinions. A man, starting 
every moment from his preconceived opinions, never suffering 
himself to get rooted in right for fear it should be wrong, is a 
melancholy sight ; and we can only compare the Dissenter, in 
the abstract, to those lost spirits described by Dante, who 
experienced all the evils of unfixed resolve. 


Blent with that choir of cursed ones, behold 

The angels that stood lone, apart from God, 

Nor yet rebellious rose—these Heaven rejects, 
Dimming its glory—yet their doom is not 

In deepest Hell, for thence would rise the yell 

Of Demons glorying o’er the purposeless, 

Speak not of them—but glance o’er them—and pass. 


To such persons the book before us, from its bold, Church- 
manlike spirit, will be caviare. The words of Christ with 
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Nicodemus, the author considers as involving some attributes 
which distinguish his averments from the utterances of finite 
intelligence: Ist, an element of divinity; 2dly, a principle of 
universality ; 3dly, a power of infallibility ; 4thly, an aspect of 
eternity. From the words, ‘‘ Unless a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” he infers, and most 
rightly, that not only is human nature helpless, but guilty ; 
and in the elimination of these two grand questions the prin- 
cipal portion of the 2nd part of the volume is consumed. 
The third contains the application of the above. We give 
the following passage, exhibiting the light in which Christi- 
anity was viewed by the Jew, the Greek, and the Roman. 


‘¢ They ‘ unto whom pertained’ all the proud glories of Abrahamic 
descent; and who eyed from afar the predicted splendours of Mil- 
lennial times when Jerusalem was to be the hallowed Metropolis, and 
their Messiah to be the enthroned Monarch of creation ;—they, we 
repeat, could ill brook and little understand, why sucn a people with 
suCH a prospect absolutely required the identical process which pub- 
licans and harlots did—before the kingdom of heaven could be 
THEIRS! And how could the cultivated Greek, with the seductive 
strains of Athenian eloquence to enchant his ear, and the dialectic 
subtlety of the schools to regale his intellect,—tolerate the sternness 
of a dogma like unto this—‘ Ye must be porn again?’ Or with what 
patience could the fierce and fiery Roman, proud of his country’s 
classic annals and haunted with the high imaginings of what she had 
done and yet might do, by cultivation, literature, or arms,—submit to 
the subverting rebuke of doctrines like unto these: ‘ Shaped in sin, 
and conceived in iniquity ;’ ‘ Except YE ARE 3ORN AGAIN,’ ye must 
‘ perish everlastingly.’” 


Beautifully is the great principle eliminated at every page 
of this godly work, “ Except ye be as little children ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The world-spirited Edu- 
cationists receive a severe blow in the following passage :— 


‘«« But it may be said, why not epucate the people? Will not in- 
struction be a glorious remedy? Send the schoolmaster among the 
masses: let cheap encyclopedias inform their minds; treatises on 
Government and Loyalty appeal to their patriotism ; and above all, by 
means of Mechanics’ Institutes and Lecture-rooms, decoy the popu- 
lace from low haunts and brutal vices, to the charms of literature, and 
the graces of science. Now to say nothing of the fact, that to a great 
extent this attempt has been made, and ended in being a disastrous 
failure: nor to insist upon another solemn truth, even this,—THaT 
MAN CANNOT EDUCATE MAN, IF EDUCATION BE RIGHTLY DEFINED ;— 
we are convinced the MORAL DISORGANIZATION of men can never be 
remedied by their intellectual culture.” 
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And as children cannot be taught efficiently without very dif- 
ferent teachers to these, the writer states that the Church princi- 
ple must be carried out, which is parochial districts ri htly di- 
vided and pastoral superintendence duly concentrated. There the 
nail isstruck home. It will scarce be credited, that a Conserva- 
tive cabinet has sate the length of time that it has done, and 
yet effected nothing for the very body—the Church—to which 
they owe their seats. In what position is Church rate? 
Statu quo. Can anything be worse than the civil court con- 
tradicting the ecclesiastical? Then Lord Denman negatived 
in his turn, and the judges finally delivering no opinion on 
the Braintree case at all available to the Church. For two 
years Sir J. Graham has held in his hands a bill, condensin 
into one statute all the Church Building Acts, and he wil 
hold it apparently in his hand still for many sessions. In the 
mean time, every possible + conceivable is enacted. 

We can point out a parish in Holborn where a portion of the 
Church estates is actually appropriated to the repairing and 
beautifying the house of the rector of a living of £1,300 per 
annum, himself a trustee of that very property, and the chairman 
of that Church Trust; and we suppose that the other trustees 
will repair and beautify their respective houses in turn. In 
this parish there are two district churches, with many thousand 
souls attached to each, left wholly to the casual support of what 
they can raise from sermons for the expenses of divine ser- 
vice and the repairs of their edifices. The remedy for these 
evils is Chancery; and it is needless to say that it is not 
adopted. A simple power granted to the chancellor to decide 
on petition in such cases, of which the above, though one of 
the most flagrant, is not without numerous companions, would 
remedy a vast number of the perpetual Church-rate contests 
throughout the country; and really there ought to be no such 
contests with properties as large for Church uses as the 
estates in question, namely of the same value as the rectory 
in question £1,300 per annum, with increasing advan- 
tages. Then again, why are not all the cures made ab- 
8 when a clear division takes place under the Church 
Building statutes? Why are they not all distinct parishes 
and enabled to raise their own rates, or else empowered by a 
cheap process to get the Church property, meant for all, ap- 
plied to all? Charitable trusts still awfully abused should 
also be apportioned to the respective districts. These ar- 
rangements, together with enabling every district church to 
perform all the rites of the parish church, which, from justice 
to the convenience of the public, ought long since to have 
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been enacted, would wonderfully increase their general effi- 
ciency. The time is past—that evil time of huge rectories 
and unvisited thousands; and the great principle of Dr. Hook, 
at Leeds, should not be allowed to be simply a private bill, but 
should be a matter of public enactment. Does the Conserva- 
tive interest lose by this?) We undertake to affirm that the power 
they are losing by this inertness will be severely felt at the next 
election ; and they are now not too strong, as recent events have 
taught them, in theirown body. Much is done in Parliament; 
but why is the Church the last matter on which legislation is 
brought to bear? By these things they would both find im- 
proved circumstances among the people, and improved charac- 
ter from which alone that beneficial state can result. Without 
this, Sir R. Peel’s bill will be of small beneficial action, since, 
if the attention of the clergy is to be directed incessantly to 
the raising of money for the maintenance of divine service, 
and the repairs of their churches, how can they give that 
time and attention requisite for the due performance of other 
duties. Sir R. Pee!’s recent bill also works most unfairly in 
many instances. It augments a living of the fixed value of 
£199 per annum in the country, with a house, where a curate 
is not required, while it will not do any thing for a clergyman 
with an uncertain income from pew rents of £200 per annum 
in town, with such a population that two curates would not 
be sufficient, without a house also, and with possibly liability 
to pay away the whole income for the support of the expenses 
of divine service. The Queen Ann’s bounty operates in the 
same unfortunate manner, so that many district churches 
receive no relief from either. The following passage from 
Mr. Montgomery’s book, shews that he has seen the evil and 
wishes the remedy applied. 


** Now let it be imagined that our apostolic Church, with her com- 
mission from Christ, her catholic doctrines and primitive rights, were 
enabled to put her admirable machinery of parochial divisions, &c., 
into energetic action ; and thus to incorporate herself with the people 
by sympathy, zeal, and benevolence .—and who can tell in a few 
years, what a miracle of social transformation she might perform ? 
For instance ; let us suppose that she has to confront political dis- 
content, and popular agitation in its lowest and direst form,—what 
then? Why we maintain, that if after relieving the circumstances, 
she went on to renovate the characters of the depraved and the 
undone,—Chartism and Socialism would, under God, soon give way 
before the mild victory of her principles and the merciful action of her 
creed. In proportion as our ministers succeeded in pressing home the 
reality of THE FALL by sin and the renewal of man by grace alone,— 
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they would not only elevate the people out of the carnal into the 
spiritual; but at the same time so irradiate their minds with truth 
and so enrich their hearts with motives,—as to capacitate them for 
becoming patriots who love their country because they believe their 
God ; and politicians who revere our Constitution, because they be- 
lieve in Him who saith, ‘ Honour the King.’ ” 


The application of Christ’s word is next considered with 
respect to the Restlessness of Modern Intellect, as developed in 
what is termed our popular Literature. On how few of those 
immersed in this is the spirit of the Christian developed ? 
“Unless ye be born again, ye cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven.” And here we find two principles widely developed— 
man’s pride before God, and an attempt to be a Christ unto 
himself. Christ’s august title ‘*‘ The Word,”’—how little does 
that enter into those regions of blasphemy, of frivolity, of slang, 
of scandal, baseness, and depravity! The “ Dispatch” has the 
largest circulation of any English Weekly Newspaper,—the 
very Queen of England treating with one of its proprietors, 
Mr. Bell, for the purchase of Norris Castle, acquired by this 
paper's circulation. Such are the rewards of iniquity! and 
such is, God be thanked, not the staple, but a large mass of 
popular literature! 

ven the pride of the Reviews does not escape the keen 
observation of our author, and we frankly confess that they 
might be much amended by a little less dogmatism, a little 
more learning, and an infinitely larger quantity of humility. 
We, however, taking our own reproof meekly, think some of 
our author’s censures rather strong,—that during the last 20 
= **the country of Cudworth, Norris, Henry More, Stil- 
ingfleet, has scarcely produced a single work on metaphysics, 
moral science, or religious philosophy, which can be said to 
form the intellectual wealth of mankind.” This is not quite 
true, but the age has doubtless degenerated into great literary 
trifling, and a good book is a book that will sell ina fortnight, 
and not require a longer period to attain a deep and lasting 
circulation. Our author lays down one grand constituent as 
essential to the value of any book, and our readers shall have 
it in his own words :— 

** If the Misston Work and Worp of Christ be admitted even 
to the lowest degree as real and authentic,—can moral science, scien- 
tific truth, political ethics, social laws, mental development, domestic 
virtues, and the fundamental principles of human character and the 
future destinies of the soul, be handled justly by any authorship 
WHICH EXCLUDES OR OMITS ALL REFERENCE TO THIS MISSION AND THIS 
work ?” 
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This is indeed a powerful assertion, but much of it, if not 
all, may be supported directly or indirectly. The indirect in- 
fluences of Christianity have undoubtedly produced the whole 
system here detailed. 

Moral science was to a great extent taught, doubtless by 
Aristotle, by Cicero, and by Seneca, and therefore the infer- 
ence of those opposed to Christianity is, that they were the 
originators. Nothing is clearer than the fact that these 
writers translated from either the Jewish or Christian Scrip- 
tures. Greece had nothing original in her religion or ethics; 
all came from Egypt, or possibly Etruria, to both her and 
Rome; and we find even Longinus, so perfectly conversant 
with the Jewish Scriptures as to be enabled to derive from 
them an illustration of the sublime. Juvenal and other writers 
do not speak of Moses as an author of whose works they were 
ignorant. Let us next proceed to Scientific Truth. Here we 
are constantly told by some clever moderns the Bible is defec- 
tive, that the Jews did not understand the Copernican system, 
and that consequently the Gospel, the work of a Jew, par- 
takes of the same infirmity. en we defy any one to point 
out any principle of false physics or false reasoning in the 
Christ. Mahomet and many other false teachers have fallen 
into innumerable blunders in these matters, but the Word of 
Christ, which made the world, contradicts nothing we can dis- 
cover of the physical theory of his world. To us the bare con- 
trast appears fearful blasphemy, and though not disposed to 
go the length of the ‘‘ Mosis Principia,” yet we feel fully con- 
vinced that the Jewish language is as correct in physics as in 
ethics. We need only allude to that magnificent psalm that 
describes the omnipresence of God at a time when other na- 
tions chained deities to their pedestals, or worshipped every 
reptile, beast, bird, and flower, in proof of an assertion of 
Israel’s mental elevation. We shall omit any reference to 
Geology, until that science acquires Fizity; at present we 
treat all its deductions as idle, and flatly deny that it is ina 
state to deduce the world’s age from existing remains ; and sup- 
posing it could do so, can it show the “ unde derivatur” of the 
mass 

Relative to Astronomy, in a vast number of passages we are 
to use the same popular licence of interpretation that we do 
at present in distinguishing the apparent from the actual. 
Men’s senses have been fooled by appearances for ages, and 
we shall possibly before long show in an article the extent of 
antient magic; but the Bible contains many passages which 
establish the Copernican theory. The Ptolemaic theory had 
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no further countenance from Christianity than the fact, that 
it was believed on in the world, and by the Christians in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind, to form the correct scientific 
explanation of certain physical appearanees. Take, however, 
the following passage, in our opinion, evidential of a higher 
state of intellectual intuition than is commonly supposed 
to have prevailed among the Jews; and whether it pre- 
vailed or not, is of no moment, since Christ does not reveal 
any matter which human senses can apprehend or discover, 
his business being with what the senses could never dis- 
cover, viz. revelation. He did not come to set these lights 
of God asunder, or to teach by revelation what science could 
discover. Had he done so, it would have been using an 
instrument too large for the object ; employing the telescope 
when the microscope was available, or using means too 
mighty for the end. He expressly avoids distracting the atten- 
tion of his followers by extraneous matter. “ It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power,” is his word. The passage we allude 
to is in Job. xxvi. 7.—‘‘ He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” Does that 
look like the vulgar notion assigned to Israel, of the earth 
being supported by pillars, or does it give us the idea of a 
sphere swinging through ether? Again, the seasons, it is said, 
shall be permanent. Who has seen them change? The earth 
has been once destroyed by water, it has been promised that this 
should not again beso. Do the waters rage and swell and pre- 
vail against her? Again, with respect to the harmony of the two 
forces by which coherence is maintained in the globe,—the 
centripetal and centrifugal—can their united actions be better 
described than in that sublime passage where it is stated, 
‘** He hath laid the foundation of the earth so strong, that it 
cannot be moved?” Are numerous other extraordinary facts 
that the low physics of the day knew not, truly detailed or 
not? Does the pericardium contain water? Has the bloody 
sweat received modern confirmation? Does salt lose its savour 
when exposed to the atmosphere? The physical truth is as 
the spiritual truth, beyond mortality. 

We shall pass political ethics, social laws, and come to 
mental development. Who are the spirits that rule the earth, 
the Pagan or the Christian? We think that question can 
have but one answer. We pass on to the future destinies of 
the soul—The riddle unread by Plato, solved by Christ. 
Here again is the Gospel above that age, or this age, or any 
age. Again let us refer to one singular fact, that if the age 
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be remarkable for any literary tendency, it is essentially so for 
the description of character? Has any one arisen like the Man 
of Sorrows, or any conception approximated to that? Why 
even the infidel, George Sand, being of strong intellect, but 
low moral sense, and hence, unbelieving, head-smitten, by 
constraint, has been forced to own the majesty of Christ in 
the words, ‘‘ Cette Grande Pensée personifiée.” That is the 
confession of intellect without God. Let any one read the 
perfection of this lady’s morality, by no means weak-brained, 
and the most hardened unbeliever will see that the wisdom of 
this world is feebleness with God; and thus this ‘“ esprit fort” 
is an “esprit foible,” when thus contrasted. ‘‘ From a po- 
pular philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver 
us!” was the exclamation of Coleridge, and he might well say 
so, looking to the teachers of France, even to Victor Cousin. 
This writer says ‘* Philosophy is happy to see the masses, the 
people,—that is, nearly the whole human race, in the arms of 
Christianity ; she contents herself with quietly stretching out 
to them her hand and aiding them to raise themselves higher 
yet Oh! Coleridge, you have not left your mantle to any 
iving mortal in many things, but especially are you needed 
by us to annihilate by good, common, and uncommon sense, a 
would-be philosopher ! 

We refer with great pleasure to the instances adduced by 
Mr. Montgomery of the unfeeling character of the age,—to 
its atrocious selfishness in the tyranny of popular taste and 
public opinion. The victims to the former, in a low sense, 
among the unhappy milliners and dressmakers are too sadly 
apparent from the Report of the Commissioners. Can it be 
credited that a beautiful girl in high life will submit to wear 
apparel procured at the cost of the reason, life, and spirits of 
one of her own sex? Why these Medea tissues are dipped in 
poison that will corrode the forms that wear them, if worn by 
persons conscious of this dreadful suffering in their sisterhood 
in nature to humour fashion. 

We now come to another product of the age,—one of its 
monster bubbles, Practical Science, as the medicine of all ills, 
The great delusionist of the age, possibly the self-delusionist, 
is Lord Brougham. Make a man clever, you modify him, but 
you do not mend. Whoever gathered grapes from thistles, 
or learnt morality from Euclid? Yet science is to work this 
marvel. Why were the very best of Christian education in 
effective operation in this country,—and as yet compared to 
other nations, we have much to mend,—its effects could only 


tell on a generation educated throughout in the perfect prin- 
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ciple uninterruptedly. Now we have by no means the best edu- 
cational process, nor are likely to obtain it; and when we have, 
we are not sanguine of large immediate effects, though certain 
of important final benefits. But while the attention is be- 
stowed on various processes of intellectual vigour, is it equally 
directed to moral growth? It is, too often, unhappily the case, 
that the two are completely dissevered. The party who writes 
this, not long since examined his own schools, and was much 
surprised at the rapidity of calculation evinced by one of the 
children. He was anxious to reward her, but his hand was 
stayed by the statement, that though assuredly the cleverest, 
she was also the worst girl in the school. And yet on the 
scientific principle she ought to have been the best. 

Most beautifully is that social restlessness which these 
things cause, and the low views taken of religion, canvassed 
by our author. Who can feel other than struck by the fol- 
lowing exquisite passage ?— 

“Tn human writings, you are tempted to conclude that, our sixty 
years of this vexing life include everything which the soul should 
prize and pursue: and thus amid the glare and glitter of brilliant 
exaggerations, the far-off grandeurs of a coming eternity recede more 
and more into religious gloom. But on the contrary no sooner is the 
Bible opened, than the eternal resumes its native influence ; and all the 
noise and nonsense of this imposing world we so idolize, is as it were 
but the dash of restless billows, as they beat and break upon the shore 
of our Hereafter !”’ 


And in this portion of the work the Exeter Hall people receive 
no slight correction ; the platform-spirit also is exhibited with 
great power: and due notice is also taken of the recent eccle- 
siastical movement, so eminently described in our 4th No., in an 
article which we have had such repeated applications to reprint, 
that we cannot but regret that we had not the distinguished 
writer’s permission to do so. And we fully agree in the notion, 
that a power from within is on the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
urging her to place herself at the head of the world, and to 
be the earth Church. Rome is sinking. The Italians will soon 
deprive her of political power themselves; but look at the 
kindling vigour of the Anglican. Ecclesiastical antiquity, 
giving out light from her deepest depths—An enquiry and 
interest among the people perfectly unprecedented for theo- 
logy—A love of the poor, and a desire to give them dignity 
in the house of God—A spirit to seek out, if it ean be found, 
an ecclesiastical order of architecture—A perfect prostration 
of the wordy stuff, vile cant, and horrid conventionalisms of 
a low, dissent-leaning class of ecclesiasties—Men who with 
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the instructions of their Church perfectly clear, and to observe 
which they have sworn the most solemn of all oaths, yet per- 
petually attempt to negative her testimony, and to set up a 
Church of their own individuality. This evil, in great measure, 
proceeds from the licensing of chapels with the cure of souls, 
—a preaching and not praying clergy,—Sunday devotionists, 
daily deserters. Such congregations exhibit invariably a 
deficiency of Catholic sentiments; the individual they hear 
becomes their pope, and they feel little shame in being classed 
as his followers, even when he is contradicting every vital 
—— of the Church of which they are members. And 

ere the extremes of parties meet: on one side we have Mr. 
Oakley—on the other, Mr. Noel. Neither of these gentlemen 
ought to be allowed to remain in their present position. Cure 
of souls or cessation from duty should be the law. We are 
far, however, from conceiving, that much is not gained to the 
Church by Mr. Oakley; but more would under a better 
position. With many follies, there is much devotion and 
true Catholic spirit in his congregation. As for Mr. Noel, 
he, of course, remains the last halting point before quitting 
the Anglican Church; and deeply has he to answer for the 
mischief he has been occasioning in the Scottish establish- 
ment. But the ecclesiastical movement has most seriously 
affected his entire section; they have ceased to obtain 
their ancient weight, and though the tractarians may have 
many errors they have thrown glorious lights on the Suc- 
cession, the Sacraments, the Catholicity. One of their lead- 
ing errors is, their unfortunate blinking of their own posi- 
tion as Protestant Clergyman. In making that protest, the 
Church did not negative but resume her position. Bossuet 
might smile at the variations of Protestantism ; but the issue 
when the yeasty fermentation of centuries has subsided, will 
give the purest and brightest elixir of life. We shall not deal 
with the follies that even Mr. Pagett has mercilessly exposed ; 
prayers muttered in an unintelligible intonation, and congrega- 
tions assured, that, if they perform the act of devotion, a 
reasonable service is idle; the foolish exaltation of the Mass 
book, the coxcomical follies of costume, the credence table 
exalted into undue importance and insisted upon as if it were 
a fundamental portion of the service, the doubtful descriptions 
of Mary, the marvellings at finding no account of her death, 
and the laughable inference therefrom, that she never died, 
—the crossings, the extraordinary language of Mr. New- 
man, which, really designed or not, conveys a sense of Mar 
as the equal of the Holy Ghost, ‘ In the gifts promised to the 
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apostles after the Resurrection, we may learn the present influ- 
ence and power of the Mother of God.” 

This too of one not yet in heaven. To say nothing of the 
same gentleman’s holding forth the monk and nun as types of 
approved pattern in Holy Writ. And these forms existing 
too in a Church which gives to marriage the title of a sacra- 
ment, and which should therefore urge its Catholic acceptation 
if consistent. 

We pass these weaknesses, if a stronger term, impieties, be 
not their more fitting appellation. And we do adjure most 
strongly the better spirits of the tractarian side, to consider 
the fearful position in which such a declaration as that just 
cited from Mr. Newman, places those who would defend, even 
to a death of martyrdom, the High Church questions they 
have nobly advocated. It is in vain to say that a party is not 
answerable for the acts of a considerable portion of its mem- 
bers; it is idleto say with Mr. Pagett that these indiscretions 
are from well-intentioned persons, ‘‘ but geese,—neither more 
nor less.” Mr. Newman is no goose. He isa scholar of con- 
siderable acquirements, though of a confined reach ; and here 
are assertions that even Bellarmine would not have made— 
assertions that keen writers like Mr. Robert Montgomery 
and Mr. Goode are compelled to exhibit, however reluctant, 
as totally at variance with Catholic faith. 

As to any fears of Romanism winning way in England, the 
thing is impossible; a spirit of Catholic churchmanship is 
abroad, but it is blended with a patriotism and a purity, as 
yet unequalled in our Church. Rome has lost a point of 
assault and not gained any by the clearing up the great 
question of the Anglican Church’s real position, and Dr. 
Wiseman and the Romanists know it well. Scholars of 
proof, their full equals, meet them at every step, and their 
zeal encounters equal zeal, and zeal that can make motives 
to action more apparent than the breviary allows, by giving 
the Bible and by enfercing it with a Church interpretation. 
Tendencies to Romanism we trace none, save among a few 
phrenzied devotees, but we do see a tendency to high and 
pure Catholicism moving forward with rapid steps. But this 
tendency is not to any temporal head—it is not to Rome, or 
Geneva, or to England further than as the purest centre of 
Catholicism. Oh! that the day were come when all the 
Charches might meet together, not for keen controversy, but 
to remedy in general council all evils of their inward economy, 
—when Rome would give up idolatry or any principle ana- 
logous to the Woman Worship or the Saint Worship,—when 
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Germany would draw closer to the Episcopal pattern; and 
England even own that some of her sons hold positions equally 
at variance with the doctrine of the Bible and the teaching 
of her own Church. For there exists not in the Bible the 
doctrine of a multitudinous mass of communions, but of one 
Church, the ground and pillar of truth as our author rightly 
observes; and when Churches are spoken of in particular, 
the distinction is territorial, and the plurality must exist in 
this fundamental Unity. 

Very beautifully has the author shown the doctrine through- 
out inculeated of an unseen influence in this colloquy of our 
Lord with Nicodemus, and justly has he pressed the ana- 
logical argument of the Bible, that the things that are seen 
are governed by the unseen. All the magnificent agents 
that surround us, gravitation, attraction, electricity, are all 
visible in act, invisible in se. And so must there ever be 
a visible Church below the outward sign of the power of 
God on clay. And this, as has been rightly observed, is 
the great defect of all sectarian teaching, ‘‘ that it gives 
no account of this perpetual and standing miracle of God, 
the Holy Catholic Church.” Rival and antagonistic influ- 
ences assail our catholicity, Romanist and sectarian. But have 
they effected any thing, save the summoning of all forces 
from without and within to the aid of the strong beleaguered 
citadel? At present this is the aspect of the Church. She 
holds up the Gospel as before the age, before all past ages, 
and eminently transcendant even beyond all future ages. 
Until the things realized give the Word, living power, the 
Gospel, remains a more than history, a teacher of the path 
to futurity. And when futurity arises, the Gospel, like the 
fabled virtue assigned to the Koran, will be immortal in 
record, written eternally on the hearts of men whether they 
dwell in gloom or glory; and while the Church maintains 
this as she does with her interpretation, to be able to give life 
from its written Word, her stand is asarock. But let that 
legislature that looks on her and conceives her to be part of 
that body politic it is entitled to rule, remember that her 
principles always have been distinct from the rule of time, 
—that the law of eternity is her proud distinction; and that, 
though Becket and Hildebrand have been justly censured for 
overstepping the true limit between the Church and State, 
yet may the State also on her part be an incursor on sacred 
rights and deserve timely reproval, conveyed in the language 
of charity and peace. Evil were it for us if we admitted that 
the superior is to obey in all things the inferior principle, save 
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in acts of civil obedience, its own limited prerogative. But 
the Church of our fathers, the Catholic Church of England, 
has a demand on the State that that State must acquit, 
and when the blent principle of mutual acknowledgment 
remains thus recognized and acted upon, the State sup- 
porting the Chureh, and the Church alienten the State, 
the result must resemble those magnificent unions of nature’s 
forces, which produce effects adequate to the means employed. 
If this union astound us in the physical, who is he that shall 
assign its limit in the spiritual and eternal? Such then must 
be the issue of the Gospel before the age, the spiritual before 
the secular, God before mammon. 





Arr. VI.—Karamsin, Histoire de Russie, traduit de la Russe. 
11 vols. Paris, 1819—28. 


Never was there a more just observation, than that there is no 
end to authentic history. We shall take the most learned and 
enthusiastic student of historic literature in the country; one who 
has spent half his life in reading the annals of human events, and 
still we are confident that much of what is about to be stated in 
this article will be new to him. Yet it relates to no incon- 
siderable State, and is to be found in no obseure writer. It 
treats of the history of Russia, the greatest and most powerful 
empire, if we except Great Britain, which exists upon the earth, 
and with which,—sometimes in alliance,—sometimes in jealousy, 
—we have been almost continually brought in contact during the 
last half century. It is to be found in the history of Karamsin, 
the first historian of Russia, who has justly acquired an Euro- 
pean reputation; but whose great work, though relating to so 
interesting a subject, has hitherto, in an unaccountable manner, 
been neglected in this country. 

We complain that there is nothing new in literature,—that old 
ideas are perpetually recurring, and worn-out topics again dressed 
up in a new garb,—that sameness and imitation seem to be irre- 
vocably stamped upon our literature, and the age of original 
thought, of fresh ideas, and creative genius has past away! Rely 
upon it, the fault is not in the nature of things, but in ourselves. 
The stock of original ideas, of new thoughts, of fresh images, is 
not worn out; on the contrary, it has hardly been seriously 
worked upon by all the previous efforts of mankind. We may 
say of it, as Newton did of his discoveries in physical science, 
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that “all that he had done, seemed like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, finding sometimes a brighter pebble or a smoother 
shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of Truth lay all undis- 
covered before him.” We complain of sameness of thought, of 
want of originality in topies, and yet we live in the midst of a 
boundless profusion of new facts and virgin images, for the first 
time brought forward by our extended intercourse with all parts 
of the world, and the heart-stirring events of our political his- 
tory. There never was a period in the annals of mankind, if 
we except that of the discovery of America, in which new facts 
and novel images, and the materials for original thought, were 
brought with such profusion to the hand of genius; and there 
never was one in which, in this country at least, so little use has 
been made of them, or in which the public mind seems to revolve 
so exclusively round one centre, and in one beaten and well nigh 
worn out orbit. 

Whence has arisen this strange discrepancy between the pro- 
fusion with which new materials and fresh objects are brought to 
hand, and the scanty proportion in which original thought is 
poured out to the world!—This cause is to be found in the im- 
possibility of getting the great majority of men to make the 
‘past or the future predominant over the present.” If we add 
‘* the absent” to the famous apothegm of Johnson, we shall have 
a summary of the principal causes which in ordinary times chain 
mankind to the concentric circles of established ideas. Amidst 
common events, and under the influence of no peculiar excite- 
ment, men are incapable of extricating themselves from the 
ocean of habitual thought with which they are surrounded. A 
few great men may do so, but their ideas produce no impression 
on their own age, and lie well nigh dormant till they are brought 
to fructify and spread amidst the turbulence or sufferings of ano- 
ther. ‘Thence the use of periods of suffering or intense excite- 
ment to the growth of intellect, and the developement of truth. 
Tie past and the future are then made the present ; ages of expe- 
rience, volumes of speculation, are then concentrated into the 
passing results of a few years, and thus spread generally through- 
out mankind. What original thought was evolved in England 
during the fervour of the Reformation! in France, during the 
agonies of the Revolution! Subsequent centuries of ease and 
peace to each were but periods of transfer and amplification,—of 
studied imitation and laboured commentary. There has been, 
there still is, original thought in our age; but it is confined to 
those whom the agitation of reform roused from the intellec- 
tual lethargy with which they were surrounded, and their, opi- 
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nions have not yet come to influence general thought. They 
will do so in the next generation, and direct the course of legis- 
lation in the third. Publie opinion, of which so much is said, is 
nothing but the re-echo of the opinions of the great among our 
fathers,—legislation among our grandfathers; so slowly, under 
the wise system of providence, is truth and improvement let down 
to a benighted world ! 

We have been forcibly led to these observations by the study 
of Karamsin’s History of Russia, and the immense stores of 
new facts and novel ideas which are to be found in a work long 
accessible in its French translation to all, hardly as yet ap- 
proached by any. We are accustomed to consider Russia as a 
eountry which has only been extricated by the genius of Peter 
the Great, little more than a century and a half ago, from a state 
of barbarism, and the annals of which have been lost amidst 
general ignorance, or seemed worthy of no regard till they were 
brought ito light by the increasing intercourse with the powers 
of Western Europe. Such, we are persuaded, is the belief of 
ninety-nine out of an hundred, even among learned readers, in 
every European State; yet we perceive from Karamsin, that 
Russia is a power which has existed, though with great vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, for a thousand years; that Rurik, its founder, 
was contemporary with Alfred; and that it assailed the Bos- 
phorus and Constantinople in the 9th century, with a force greater 
than that with which William the Conqueror subverted the 
Saxon monarchy at Hastings, and more powerful than were led 
against it in after times by the ambition of Catherine or the 
generals of Nicholas! What is still more remarkable, the 
mode of attack adopted by these rude invaders of the Byzantine 
empire was precisely that which long and dear-bought experience, 
aided by military science, subsequently taught to the Russian 
generals. Avoiding the waterless and unhealthy plains of Bes- 
sarabia and Walachia, they committed themselves in fearful 
multitudes to boats, which were wafted down the stream of the 
Dnieper to the Black Sea; and when the future conqueror of 
the Kast approaches to place the cross on the minarets of St. 
Sophia, he has only to follow the track of the canoes, which a 
thousand years ago brought the hordes of Rurik to the entrance 
of the Bosphorus. 

Complicated, and to appearance inextricable, as the transactions 
of the Slavonic race seem at first sight, the history of Russia is 
yet singularly susceptible of simplification. It embraces four 
great periods, each of which have stamped their own peculiar im- 
press upon the character of the people, and which have combined 
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to produce that mighty empire which now numbers 60,000,000 
of men among its subjects, and a seventh of the surface of the 
globe beneath its dominion. 

The first of these periods is that which commences with the 
foundation of the Russian empire by Rurik, in 862, and termi- 
nates with the commencement of the unhappy division of the 
empire into apanages, or provisions for younger children,—the 
source of innumerable evils both to the monarchy and its sub- 
jects, in 1054. The extent to which the empire had spread, 
and the power it had acquired before this ruimous system of 
division commenced, is extraordinary. In the 10th century, 
Russia was as prominent, comparatively speaking, among the 
powers of Europe, in point of territory, population, resources, 

and achievements, as she is at this moment. The conquests of 
Oleg, of Sviatoslof, and of Vladimir, to whom the sceptre of 
Rurik had descended, extended the frontiers of the Semnien 
territory from Novogor od and Kieff—its original cradle on the 
banks of the Dnieper—to the Baltic, the Dwina, and the Bug, 
on the west ; on the south, to the cataracts of the Dnieper and 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus; in the north, to Archangel, the 
White Sea, and Finland; on the east, to the Ural Mountains 
and shores of the Caspian. All the territory which now con- 
stitutes the strength of Russia, and has enabled it to extend its 
dominion and influence so far over Asia and Europe, was already 
ranged under the sceptre of its monarchs before the time of 
Edward the Confessor. 

The second period comprehends the innumerable intestine 
wars, and progressive decline of the strength and consideration 
of the empire, which resulted from the adoption of the fatal 
system of apanages. This method of providing for the younger 
children of successive monarchs, so natural to parental affection, 
so just with reference to the distribution of possessions among 
successive royal families, was commenced by the Grand Prince 
Dmitri, in 1054, and afforded too easy a means of providing for the 
succeeding generation of princes to be readily abandoned. The 
effects of such a system may without difficulty be conceived. It 
reduced a solid compact monarchy at once to the distracted state 
of the Saxon heptarchy, and soon introduced into its vitals those 
fierce internal wars which exhaust the strength of a nation with- 
out either augmenting its resources, or adding to its reputation. 
It is justly remarked accordingly by Karamsin, that for the next 
three hundred years after this fatal change in the system of go- 
vernment, Russia incessantly declined ; and after having attained, 
at a very early period, the highest pitch of power and grandeur, 
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she sunk to such a depth of weakness as to be incapable of 
opposing any effectual resistance to a foreign invader. 

The third period of Russian history, and not the least in the 
formation of its national character, commenced with the Tartar 
invasion, and terminated with the final emancipation of the Mos- 
covite dominions. In 1224, the first intelligence of a strange, 
uncouth, and savage enemy having appeared on the Eastern 
frontier, was received at Kieff, then the capital of the Musco- 
vite confederacy, for it no longer deserved the name of an em- 
pire; and two hundred and fifty years had elapsed before the 
nation was finally emancipated from their dreadful yoke. This 
was accomplished by the abilities and perseverance of John III., 
the true restorer, and, in some degree, the second founder of the 
empire, in 1480, in which year the /ast invasion of the Tartars 
was repulsed, and the disgraceful tribute so long paid to the 
Great Khan was discontinued. During this melancholy interval, 
Russia underwent the last atrocities of savage cruelty and bar- 
baric despotism. Moscow then become the capital, was sacked 
and burnt by the Tartars in 1387, with more devastation than 
afterwards during the invasion of Napoleon; every province of 
the empire was repeatedly overrun by these ruthless invaders, 
who, equally incapable of giving or receiving quarter, seemed, 
wherever they went, to have declared a war of extermination 
against the human race, which their prodigious numbers and 
infernal energy in war generally enabled them to carry on with 
success. Nor was their pacific rule, where they had thoroughly 
subjugated a country, less degrading than their mroad was fright- 
ful and devastating. Oppression, long continued and systematic, 
constituted their only system of government; and the Russians 
owe to these terrible tyrants the use of the knout and of the 
other cruel punishments, which, from their long retention in the 
empire of the Czars when generally disused elsewhere, have so 
long excited the horror of Western Europe. 

The fourth period commences with the abolition of the ruireus 
system of apanages by the mingled firmness and cunning, wis- 
dom and fortune, of John III., about the year 1480; and conti- 
nued till the genius of Peter the Great gave the country its great 
impetus two hundred years after. This period was a chequered 
one to the fortunes of. Moscovy, but on the whole of steady and 
progressive advancement. Under Vassili, the successor of John 
[II., the Russians made themselves masters of Smolensko, and 
extended their frontiers on the east to the Dwina. Under John 
the Terrible, who succeeded him, they carried by assault, after 
a terrible struggle, Kazan, in the south of Moscovy, where the 
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Tartars had established themselves in a solid manner and formed 
the capital of a powerful state, which had more than once in- 
flicted, in conjunction with the Lithuanians, the most dreadful 
wounds on the vitals of the empire. Disasters great and re- 
peated still marked this period, as wave after wave break on the 
shore after the fury of the tempest has been stilled. Moscow was 
again reduced to ashes during the minority of John the Terrible; 
it was a second time burnt by the Tartars; and a third time, by 
accident ; the victorious Poles advanced their standards to its 
gates, and so low were his fortunes reduced, that that heroic but 
bloody monarch had at one period serious thoughts of deserting 
his country, and seeking refuge in England from his numerous 
enemies. Yet, Russia, thanks to the patriotism of her children 
and the indomitable firmness of her character, survived all these 
disasters; in the succeeding reign her arms were extended across 
the Ural mountains over Siberia, though her dominion over its 
immense wilds was for long little more than nominal, and a for- 
tress was erected at Archangel, which secured to her the com- 
mand of the White Sea. 

The last period commences with the taking of Azoph, by 
Peter the Great, in 1696, which first opened to the youthful 
Czar the dominion of the Black Sea, and terminates with the 
prodigious extension of the empire, consequent on the defeat of 
Napoleon’s invasion. Europe has had too much reason to be 
acquainted with the details of Russian victories during this 
period. Her wars were no longer with the Tartars or Lithua- 
nians: she no longer fought for life or death with the khan of 
Samarcand, the hordes of Bati, or the czar of Kazan. Emerging 
with the strength of a giant from the obscure cloud in which she 
had hitherto been involved, she took an active, and at length 
a fearful part, in the transactions of Western Europe. The 
conquest of Azoph, which opened to her the command of the 
Black Sea—the fierce contest with Sweden, and ultimate over- 
throw of its heroic monarch at Pultowa—the bloody wars with 
Turkey, commencing with the disasters of the Pruth, and 
leading on to the triumphs of Ockzakow, of Ismael, and Adri- 
anople—the conquest of Georgia, and passage of the Russian 
arms over the coast of the Caucasus and to the waters of the 
Araxes—the acquisition of Walachia and Moldavia, and exten- 
sion of her southern frontier to the Danube—the partition of 
Poland, and entire subjugation of her old enemies, the Li- 
thuanians—the seizure of Finland by Alexander—in fine, the 
overthrow of Napoleon, capture of Paris, and virtual subjugation 
of Turkey by the treaty of Adrianople, have marked this period 
in indelible characters on the tablets of the world’s history. 
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Above Alexander’s tomb are now hung the keys of Paris and 
Adrianople : those of Warsaw will be suspended over that of 
his successor! The ancient and long dreaded rivals of the 
empire, the Tartars, the Poles, the French, and the Turks, 
have been successively vanquished. Every war for two centuries 
past has led to an accession to the Moseovite territory; and no 
human foresight can predict the period when the god Terminus 
is likely to recede. There is enough here to arrest the attention 
of the most inconsiderate ; to oceupy the thoughts of the most 
contemplative. 

History exhibits numerous instances of empires which have 
been suddenly elevated to greatness by the genius or fortune 
of a single man; but in all such eases the dominion has been 
as short-lived in its endurance as it was rapid in its growth. 
The successive empires of Alexander, Genghis Khan, Tamer- 
lane, Nadir Shah, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, attest this 
truth. But there is no example of a nation having risen to 
durable greatness, or attained a lasting dominion over the bodies 
and minds of men, but by long previous efforts and the struggles 
and sufferings of many successive centuries. It would appear 
to be a general law of nature, alike in the material and the 
moral world, that nothing durable is erected but by slow degrees, 
and that hardship and suffering constitute the severe but neces- 
sary school of ultimate greatness. In this point of view, there 
is a remarkable analogy between the history, from the earliest 
periods, of England, France, and Russia,—the three powers 
which stood forth so prominent in the great fight of the 19th 
century. Their periods of greatness, of suffering, and of pro- 
bation, from their infancy have been the same; and during 
the long training of a thousand years, each has at the same 
time, and in a similar manner, been undergoing the moral dis- 
cipline requisite for ultimate greatness, and the effects of which 
now appear in the lasting impression they have made upon the 
world. We do not recollect to have ever seen this remarkable 
analogy in the annals of the three first-born of European States 
noticed ; but it is so striking, that we must request our reader’s 
attention for a few minutes to its consideration. 

The Russian empire, as already mentioned, was founded by 
Rurik, a hero and a wise monarch, about the year 860; and 
ere long its forces were so powerful, that 80, 000 Russians at- 
tacked the Bosphorus, and threatened Constantinople i in a more 
serious manner than it has since been, even by the victorious 
arms of Catherine or Nicholas. This first and great era in 
Russian story—this sudden burst into existence, was _contempo- 
rary with that of Alfred in England, who began to reign in 871, 
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and not long after with Charlemagne in France, who died at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 814, leaving an empire co-extensive with that 
which was exactly a thousand years afterwards lost by Napoleon. 

The two centuries and a half of weakness, civil dissension, 
and external decline, which in Russia commenced with the 
system of dividing the empire into apanages in 1060, were con- 
temporary with a similar period of distraction and debility, both 
to the English and French monarchies. To the former by the 
Norman conquest, which took place in that very year, and was 
followed by continual oppression of the people, and domestic 
warfare among the barons, till they were repressed by the firm 
hand of Edward I., who first rallied the native English popu- 
lation to the support of the crown, and by his vigour and abili- 
ties overawed the Norman nobility in the latter part of the 13th 
century. To the latter, by the miserable weakness which over- 
took the empire of Charlemagne under the rule of his degenerate 
successor; until at length its frontiers were contracted from the 
Elbe and the Pyrenees tc the Aisne and the Loire,—till all the 
great feudatories in the monarchy had become independent 
princes, and the decrees of the king of France were not obeyed 
farther than twenty miles around Paris. 

The woeful period of Moscovite oppression, when ravaged by 
the successive armies of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and Bati, 
and when the people for two centuries drank the cup of humi- 
liation from Tartar conquest, or purchased a precarious respite 
by the ignominy of Tartar tribute, was contemporary with the 
disastrous English wars in France. The battle of Cressy was 
fought in 1314; that of Azincour in 1415; and it was not till 
1448, that these hated invaders were at length finally expelled 
from the Gallic shores, by the effects of the heroism of the 
Maid of Orleans, and the jealousies of the English nobility 
in the time of Henry VI. If these wars were disastrous to 
France,—if they induced the horrors of famine, pestilence, and 
Jacquerie, which ere long reduced its inhabitants a half,—not less 
ruinous were their consequences to England, exhausting, as they 
did, the strength of the monarchy in unprofitable foreign wars, 
and leaving the nation a prey, at their termination, to the furious 
civil contests of York and Lancaster, which for above twenty 
years drenched their fields with blood, almost destroyed the old 
nobility, and left the weak and disjointed people an easy prey to 
the tyrannic rule of Henry VIII., who put 72,000 persons to 
death by the hand of the executioner in his single reign. It is 
hard to say whether Russia, when emerging from the severities 
of Tartar bondage—or France, when freed from the scourge of 
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carnage of York and Lancaster, were in the more deplorable 
condition. 

From this pitiable state of weakness and suffering all the 
three monarchies were raised about the same period by three 
monarchs, who succeeded in each, partly by wisdom, partly by 
good fortune, partly by fraud, in re-constructing the disjointed 
members of the State, and giving to the central government, the 
vigour and unity which had been lost amidst the distractions and 
sufferings of former times, but was essential to the tranquillity 
and well-being of society. John III., who achieved this great 
work in Russia, was the counterpart of Louis XI1., who at the 
same time accomplished it in France. John III. ascended the 
throne in 1462, and reigned till 1505. Louis XI. in 1461, and 
reigned till 1483. Both were cautious in design, and persevering 
in execution; both were bold in council rather than daring in 
the field; both prevailed in a barbarous age, rather by their 
superior cunning and dissimulation, than the wisdom or justice 
of their measures. Both had implicitly adopted the Machiave- 
lian maxim, that the end will in all cases justify the means, and 
employed without scruple fraud and perfidy, as well as wisdom 
and resolution, to accomplish their grand object—the restoration 
of the throne, and abasement of the great feudatories. Both 
were equally successful. The reunion of the apanages to the 
crown of the Russian Grand Prince, the subjugation of the an- 
cient Republic of Novogorod, the annexation of that of Pfosk by 
his successors, were steps extremely analogous to the defeat of 
Charles the Bold, and the acquisition of Normandy and Acqui- 
taine by Louis XI., and the happy marriage of Anne of Britanny 
to his royal successor. Nor was the coincidence of a similar 
monarch on the throne, and a similar revolution in Society in 
England at the same period, less remarkable. Henry VII. won 
the crown of England on the Field of Bosworth in 1483, and 
reigned till 1509. By uniting the rival pretensions of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster to the throne, through his marriage with 
the heiress of the former house, he re-constructed the English 
monarchy ; his avarice left a vast treasure which rendered the 
crown independent to his vehement successor; his cautious 
ae broke down the little power which the fierce contests of 
ormer times had left to the Norman nobility. John III., Louis 
XI., and Henry VII. were the real restorers of the monarchy in 
their respective kingdoms of Russia, France, and England; and 
they were men of the same character, and flourished very nearly 
at the same time. 

The next epoch in the history of Russia was that of Peter the 
Great, whose genius overcame the obstacles consequent on the 
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remoteness of its situation, and opened to its people the career 
of European industry, arts, and arms. Russia had now gone 
through the ordeal of greatness and of suffering; it had come 
— energetic, and valiant out of the school of suffering. 

ut the remoteness of its situation, the want of water communi- 
cation. with its principal provinces, the barbarous Turks who 
held the key to its richest realms in the South, and the Frozen 
Ocean which for half the year barricaded its harbours in the 
North, had hitherto prevented the industry and civilization of its 
inhabitants from keeping pace with their martial prowess and 
great aspirations. At this period Peter arose, who uniting the 
wisdom of a philosopher to the genius of a law-giver, and the zeal 
of an enthusiast to the ferocity of a despot, forcibly drove his sub- 
jects into the new career, and compelled them, in spite of them- 
selves, to engage in the arts and labours of peace. Contempo- 
rary with this vast heave of the Moscovite empire, was a similar 
— of the power and energy of France and England ; but the 

ifferent characters of the Asiatic and European monarchy and 
of the free community, were now conspicuous. The age of Peter 
the Great in Russia, was that of Louis XIV. in France ; of the 
Revolution of 1688, and of Marlborough in England. The same 
age saw the victories of Pultowa and Blenheim; the overthrow 
of Charles XII. and humbling of the Grand Monarque. But 
great was now the difference in the character of the nations by 
whom these achievements were effected. Peter by the force of 
Asiatic power, drove an ignorant and brutish race into industry 
and art; Louis led a chivalrous and gallant nation to the highest 
pitch of splendour and greatness; William the IlIrd was im- 
pelled by the free spirit of an energetic and religious community 
into the assertion of Protestant independence, and the mainte- 
nance of European freedom. But this great step in all the three 
nations took place at the same time, and under sovereigns seve- 
rally adapted to the people they were called to rule, and the part 
they were destined to play on the theatre of the world. 

The last great step in the history of Russia has been that of 
Alexander,—an era signalised beyond all others by the splendour 
and magnitude of military success. It witnessed the conquest 
of Finland and Georgia, of Walachia and Moldavia, the acquisi- 
tion of Poland, and the extension of the empire to the Araxes. 
Need we say with what events this period was contemporary in 
France and England !—that the age which witnessed the burnin 
of Moscow, saw also the taking of Paris,—that Pitt and Wek 
lington were contemporary with Alexander and Barclay,—that 
but a year and a half separated Leipsic and Waterloo? Coming, 


as it did, at the close of this long period of parallel advance and 
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similar vicissitudes, during a thousand years, there is something 
inexpressibly impressive in this contemporaneous rise of the three 
great powers of Europe to the highest pinnacle of worldly 
a simultaneous efflorescence of empires, which 

uring so long a period had advanced parallel, yet long unknown, 
to each other in the painful approach to worldly greatness. Nor 
let the intellectual pride of western Europe despise the simple 
and comparatively untutored race, which has only within the last 
century and a half taken a prominent part im the affairs of 
Europe. The virtues, whether of nations or individuals, are 
not the least important which are nursed in solitude; the cha- 
racter not the least commanding, which, chastened by suffering, 
is based on a sense of religious duty. The nation is not to be 
despised which overthrew Napoleon; the moral training not un- 
deserving of consideration, which fired the torches of Moscow. 
European liberalism and infidelity will acquire a right to ridicule 
Moscovite ignorance aad barbarity, when it has produced equal 
achievements, but not till then. 

All the reeent events in history, as well as the tendency of 
epinion in all the enlightened men in all countries who have been 
bred up under their influence, point to the conclusion that there is 
an original and indelible difference in the character of the different 
races of men, and that each will best find its highest point of 
social advancement by institutions which have grown out of its 
ruling dispositions. ‘This is but an exemplification of the pro- 
found observation long ago made by Montesquieu, that no nation 
ever rose to durable greatness but by mstitutions in harmony 
with its spirit. Perhaps no national calamities have been so 
great, because none so lasting and irremediable, as those which 
have arisen from the attempt to transfer the institutions of our 
race and stage of political advancement to another family of men 
and another era of social progress. Kecollecting what great 
things the Slavonic race has done both in former and present 
times, it is curious to see the character which Karamsin gives of 
them in the first volume of his great work :— 


“ Like all other people, the Slavonians, at the commencement of 
their political existence, were ignorant of the advantages of a regular 
government ; they would neither tolerate masters nor slaves among 
them, holding the first of blessings to consist in the enjoyment of un- 
bounded freedom. The father of a family commanded his children, 
the husband his wife, the master his household, the brother his sisters ; 
every one constructed his hut in a place apart from the rest, in order 
that he might live more at ease, and according to his own inclinations. 
A wood, a stream, a field, constituted the dominion of a Slavonian ; 
and no unarmed person ventured to violate the sanctity of his domain— 
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each family formed a little independent republic; and the ancient cus- 


. toms, common to the whole nation, served them instead of laws. On 


important occasions the different tribes assembled to deliberate on their 
common concerns; they consulted the old men, those living reposi- 
tories of ancient usages, and they evinced the utmost deference to their 
advice. The same system was adopted when they required to elect a 
chief for one of their warlike expeditions ; but such was their excessive 
love of freedom, and repugnance towards any kind of constraint, that 
they imposed various limitations on the authority of their chiefs, whom 
they often disobeyed, even in the heat of battle: after having ter- 
minated their expedition, every one returned to his home, and resumed 
the command of his children and household. 

‘** That savage simplicity—that rudeness of manners could not long 
endure. The pillage of the empire of the East, the centre of luxury 
and riches, made the Slavonians acquainted with new pleasures and 
hitherto unfelt wants. These wants, by putting an end to their solitary 
independence, drew closer the bonds of social dependence: they daily 
felt more strongly the necessity of mutual support ; they placed their 
homes nearer each other; they began to build towns. others, who 
had seen in foreign countries magnificent cities and flourishing villages, 
lost all taste for the obscurity of the forests, once endeared to their 
hearts by the love of independence; they passed into the provinces of 
Greece; they consented to range themselves under the rule of the em- 
peror. The fate of war placed, for a brief season, a large part of the 
German Slavonians under the government of Charlemagne and _ his 
successors ; but an unconquerable love of freedom was ever the basis 
of their character. On the first favourable opportunity they threw 
off the yoke, and avenged themselves cruelly on their rulers for their 
transient subjection : they were never finally reduced to order but by 
the influences of the Christian Religion.’’—(Vol. 1. p. 68, 69.) 


How strongly does this picture of the Slavonic race, a thousand 
years ago, recal the traces of the Poles of the present time ! The 
same love of solitary and isolated freedom,—the same passion for 
independence,—the same fretting under the restraints of civi- 
lization and the curb of authority,—the source at once of their 
strength and their weakness—their glories and their ruin ! 

If it be true, as Shakespeare has told us, that the ruling pas- 
sion is strong in death; no slight interest will attach to Ka- 
ramsin’s graphic picture of the character evinced in the supreme 
hour by the three races which have so long contended for the 
mastery of the East, viz., the Tartars, the Russians or Slavo- 
nians, and the Turks. 


‘* Cannons for a long time were not regarded by the Russians as a 
necessary part of the implements of war. Invented as they conceived 
by the Italian artists for the defence of fortresses, they allowed them to 
remain motionless on their carriages on the ramparts of Kremlin. 
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In the moment of combat the Russians trusted more to their number 
than to the skill of their manceuvres; they endeavoured in general to 
attack the enemy in rear, and surround him. Like all Asiatic nations, 
they looked rather to their movements at a distance than in close fight ; 
but when they did charge, their attacks were impetuous and terrible, 
but of short duration. ‘In their vehement shock,’ says Herbertstain, 
‘they seemed to say to the enemy,—Fly, or we will fly ourselves!’ 
In war as in pacific life, the people of different races differ to an 
astonishing degree from each other. Thrown down from his horse, 
disarmed, and covered with blood, the Tartar never thinks of surrender : 
he shakes his arms, repels the enemy with his foot, and with dying fury 
bites him. No sooner is the Turk sensible he is overthrown, than he 
throws aside his scymetar, and implores the generosity of his conqueror. 
Pursue a Russian, he makes no attempt to defend himself in his flight, 
but never does he ask for quarter. Is he pierced by lances or swords, 
he is silent and dies.”,—(Vol. VII. p. 252.) 


These are the men of whom Frederick the Great said, you 
might kill them where they stood, but never make them fly. 
—‘ They were motionless and died !” 


‘¢ Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave.” 


A devout sense of religion, a warm and constant sense of 
Divine superintendence, has in every age, from the days of Rurik 
to those of Alexander, formed the ruling principle and grand cha- 
racteristic of the Russians, and has of all nations which have ever 
risen to durable greatness. Karamsin tells us that from the 
remotest period this has been the unvarying characteristic of the 
Slavonie race :— 


**In the 6th century, the Slavonians adored the Creator of Thun- 
der,—the God of the universe. The majestic spectacle of storms,— 
at the moment when an invisible hand appears from the height of the 
burning heavens to dart its lightnings upon the earth,—must ever make 
a deep impression alike on civilized and savage man. The Slavonians 
and Antes, as Procopius observes, did not believe in destiny ; but, 
according to them, all events depended on the will of a Ruler of the 
world. On the field of battle, in the midst of perils, in sickness, in 
calamity, they sought to bind the Supreme Being,—by vows, by the 
sacrifice of bulls and goats, to appease his wrath. On the same prin- 
ciple, they adored the rivers and mountains, whom they peopled with 
nymphs and genii, by whose aid they sought to penetrate the depths 
of futurity. In later times, the Slavonians had abundance of idols ; 
persuaded that true wisdom consisted in knowing the name and quali- 
ties of each god, in order to be able to propitiate his favour. They 
were true polytheists, considering their statues not as images of the 
gods, but as inspired by their spirit, and wielding their power. 

‘* Nevertheless, in the midst of these absurd superstitions, the Slavo- 
nians had an idea of a supreme and all-powerful Being, to whom the 
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immensity of the heavens, dazzling with thousands of stars, formed a 
worthy temple; but who was occupied only with celestial objects, 
while he had entrusted to subaltern deities, or to his children, the go- 
vernment of the world. They called him ‘ Bilibos,’ or ‘the White 
God; while the spirit of evil was named ‘ Tchiernebog,’ or ‘ the Black 
God.’ They sought to appease the last by sacrifices: he was repre- 
sented under the image of a lion; and to his malignant influence they 
ascribed all the misfortunes and miseries of iife. The beneficent 
Deity they considered too elevated to be swayed by prayers, or ap- 
proached by mortals: it was the inferior executors of his will who 
alone were to be propitiated.”—(Vol. I. p. 99—102.) 


It has been already mentioned, that the Russian empire was 
founded by Rurik, in 862. And it is very remarkable that 
supreme power was obtained by that great warrior, not by the 
sword of conquest, but by the voluntary and unanimous will of 
the people. 


** In Russia,” says Karamsin, ‘‘ sovereign power was established with 
the unanimous consent of the inhabitants; and the Slavonic tribes 
concurred in forming an empire which has for its limits now the Da- 
nube, America, Sweden and China. The origin of the government 
was as follows :—the Slavonians of Novogorod and the central dis- 
tricts around Moscow, sent an embassy to the Varague-Russians, who 
were established on the other side of the Baltic, with these words— 
‘Our country is great and fertile, but under the rule of disorder: 
come and take it.’ Three brothers named Rurik, Sincori, and 
Trouvor, illustrious alike by their birth and their great actions, escorted 
by a numerous body of Slavonians, accepted the perilous invitation, 
and fixed their abode, and began to assume the government in Russia, . 
—Rurik at Novogorod, Sincori at Bich-Ozero, near the Fins, and 
Trouvor at Izborsk. Within less than two years, Sincori and Trouvor 
both died, and Rurik obtained the government of the whole provinces 
which had invited them over; and which embraced all the central pro- 
vinces of Russia; and the feudal system was established over their 
whole extent.” —(Vol. I. p. 143, 144.) 


The Dnieper was the great artery of this infant dominion ; at 
once their watery high road, and no inconsiderable source of their 
subsistence. It was on its bosom that the innumerable canoes 
were launched, which, filled with yellow-haired and ferocious 
warriors descended to the Sea of Azoph, penetrated into the 
Black Sea, forced the passage of the Bosphorus, and often 
besieged Constantinople itself. In less than a century after its 
first origin, the Russian empire was already a preponderating 
power in the East of Europe. Before the year 950 the conquests 
of Oleg, Sviatoslof, and Vladimir, the successors of Rurik, had 
advanced its frontiers, on the west, to the Baltic, the Dwina, the 
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Bug, and the Carpathian mountains; on the south, to the Cata- 
racts of the Dnieper, and the Cimmerian Bosphorus; on the 
east and north to Finland and the Ural mountains, and on the 
south-east nearly to the Caspian Sea; corresponding nearly to 
the boundaries of Russia in Europe at this time. The words of 
the Novogorodians, their allies, which the old annalist of Russia, 
Nestor, has transmitted, expressed the principle of the govern- 
ment of this vast empire, at this early period: “ We wish a 
prince who will command and govern us according to the laws ;” 
that is to say, as a limited monarchy. 

Kieff was for centuries the capital of this rising dominion, its 
situation on the bank of the Dnieper being singularly favour- 
able for the developement of the resources of the empire. Of 
its strength and formidable character from the earliest times, 
decisive evidence is afforded by the three great expeditions 
which they fitted out against Constantinople, and which are re- 
corded alike by the Greek and early Russian annalists. Of the 
first of these, in 905, Karamsin has given us the following ani- 
mated account :— 

‘an 905, Oleg, in order to find employment for his restless and 
rapacious subjects, declared war against the empire. No sooner was 
this determination known, than all the warlike tribes from the shores 
of Finland to those of the Vistula, crowded to the Dniester, and 
were ranged under the standard of Oleg. Speedily that river was 
covered by 2,000 light barks, each of which carried 40 com- 
batants. Thus 80,000 armed men descended the river, flushed 
with victory, and eager for the spoils of the imperial city. The 
cavalry marched along the banks, and soon the mighty host ap- 
proached the cataracts of the Dnieper, which were of a much more 
formidable character than they are now, when so many subsequent 
centuries, and no small efforts of human industry, have been at work 
in clearing away the obstacles of the navigation. The Varagues of 
Kieff had first ventured with 200 barks to enter into the perilous 
rapids, and through pointed rocks, and amidst foaming whirlpools had 
safely reached the bottom. On this occasion Oleg passed -vith a 
fleet and army ten times as numerous, The Russians threw themselves 
into the water, and conducted the barks by the strength of the swimmers 
down the rapids. In many places they were obliged to clamber up on 
the banks, and seeking a precarious footing on the sharp ridges of rocks 
and precipices, often bore the barks aloft on their shoulders. After 
incredible efforts they reached Leman, where they repaired their masts, 
sails, and rudders; and boldly putting to sea, which most of them had 
never seen before, spread forth on the unknown waters of the Euxine. 
The cavalry marched by land, and though grievously weakened in 
number by the extraordinary length of the land journey, joined their 
fleet at the mouth of the Bosphorus; and the united force, 60,000 
strong, approached Constantinople, 
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“¢ Leon, surnamed the philosopher, reigned there; and incapable of 
any warlike effort, he contented himself with closing the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, or harbour of Constantinople; and secure behind its 
formidable ramparts, beheld with indifference the villages around in 
flames, their churches pillaged and destroyed, and the wretched inha- 
bitants driven by the swords and lances of the Russians into the capital. 
Nestor, the Russian annalist, has left the most frightful account of the 
cruel barbarities committed on these defenceless inhabitants by the 
victorious warriors, who put their prisoners to death by the cruellest 
tortures, and hurled the living promiscuously with the dead into the 
sea. Meanwhile the Greeks, albeit numerous and admirably armed, 
remained shut up in Constantinople; but soon the Russian standards 
approached the walls, and they began to tremble behind their impreg- 
nable ramparts. Oleg drew up his boats on the shore, and putting 
them, as at the cataracts of the Dnieper, on the shoulders of his men, 
reached the harbour on the land side; and after launching them on its 
upper extremity, appeared with spreading sails, as Mahomet II. after- 
wards did, ready to land his troops behind the chain, and escalade the 
walls, on the side where they were weakest. Terrified at this audacious 
enterprize, the Emperor Leon hastened to sue for peace, offering to 
send provisions and equipments for the fleet, and to pay an annual 
tribute ; and a treaty was at length concluded, on the condition that 
each Russian in the armament should receive twelve griovas, and 
heavy contributions should be levied on the empire for the towns of 
Kieff, Tchernigof, Poltesk, Lubetch, and other dependencies of 
Russia.” —(Vol. 1. p. 162, 165.) 


When the imperial city in the commencement of the 10th 
century was assailed by such formidable bodies of these Northern 
invaders, and its emperors were so little in a condition to resist 
the attack, it is not surprising that it should have been -prophe- 
cied in that city, 900 years ago, that in its last days Constanti- 
nople should be taken by the Russians. The surprising thing 
rather is, that in consequence of the lateral irruption of the 
Turks, and the subsequent jealousies of other European Powers, 
this consummation should have been so long delayed as it actually 
has. 

Passing by the two centuries and a half of weakness, civil 
warfare, and decline, which followed the introduction of the dis- 
astrous system of apanages, which are uninteresting to general 
history, we hasten to lay before our readers a specimen of the 
description Karamsin has given of the terrible effects produced 
by the Tartar invasions, which commenced in 1223. The devas- 
tation of that flourishing part of Asia which formerly bore the 
name of Bactriana and Sogdiana, is thus deseribed :— 


“ Bokhara in vain attempted a defence against Genghis Khan. The 
elders of the town came out to lay the keys of the city at the feet of the 
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conqueror, but to no purpose. Genghis Khan appeared on horseback, 
and entered the principal mosque; no sooner did he see the Alcoran 
there, than he seized it, and threw it with fury to the ground, That 
capital was reduced to ashes. Samarcand, fortified with care, con- 
tained 100,000 soldiers, and a great number of elephants, which con- 
stituted at that period the principal strength of the Asiatic armies. 
Distrusting even these powerful means of defence, the inhabitants 
threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror, but met with a fate 
as cruel as if they had stood an assault. Thirty thousand were put to 
death in cold blood, a like number condemned to perpetual slavery, 
and a contribution of 200,000 pieces of gold levied on the town. 
Khivas, Termel, and Bulche, in the last of which were 1200 mosques, 
and 200 baths for strangers alone, experienced the same fate. During 
two or three years the ferocious warriors of Genghis Khan ravaged to 
such a degree the wide countries stretching from the Sea of Aral to the 
Indus, that during the six centuries which have since elapsed, they 
have never recovered their former flourishing condition.”—(Vol. III. 
p. 281, 282.) 


At length this terrible tempest approached the Moscovite 
poe. The first great battle between the Moguls and the 
ussians took place in 1226. 


** Encouraged by a trifling success they had gained over the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy, the Russians drew up their army on the 
left bank of the river Kalka, and calmly awaited the approach of the 
enemy. Soon the innumerable squadrons of the Tartars appeared, and 
the intrepid Daniel overflowing with courage, bore down upon their 
vanguard, broke it, and had well nigh gained a glorious victory; but 
the cowardly Poloutsks could not stand the shock of the Moguls, and 
speedily turned their backs and fled. In the delirium of terror, they 
precipitated themselves on the Russians, penetrated their ranks, and 
carried the most frightful disorder into their camp, where the Princes of 
Kieff and Tchernigof had made no preparations for battle, as Moteslaf 
their general, who commanded the leading column, wishing to engross 
the whole honours of victory, had given them no warning of the ap- 
proaching fight. Once broken, the Russians made but a feeble 
resistance ; even the young Daniel was swept away by the torrent, and 
it was not till his horse stopped on the brink of a stream which it could 
not pass, that he felt a deep wound he had received in the commence- 
ment of the action. The Tartars in continuing the pursuit to the banks 
of the Dnieper made a prodigious slaughter of the flying Moscovites ; 
among others, 6 princes and 70 nobles of high rank were put to death. 
Never did Russia experience a more stunning calamity. A superb army, 
numerous, valiant, animated with the highest spirit, almost entirely dis- 
appeared : hardly a tenth part of its numbers escaped. The base 
Poloutsks, our pretended allies, joined in the massacre of the Russians, 
when victory had decidedly declared in favour of the Moguls, In the 
consternation which followed, the few Russian generals who survived 
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threw themselves into the Dnieper, and destroyed all the boats on the 
river to prevent the enemy from following after them. All but Moteslaf 
Romanevich of Kieff passed over; but that chief who was left in a 
fortified camp on the summit of a hill, disdained to abandon his post, 
and calmly awaited the whole fury of the Mogul onset. During three 
days, at the head of his heroic band, he repulsed all their efforts, and 
at length wearied with a resistance which they saw no means of sur- 
mounting, the Mogul leaders proposed to allow him to retire with his 
troops provided a ransom was agreed to, which capitulation was agreed 
to and sworn on both sides. No sooner, however, had the perfidious 
Tartars by this device wiled the Russians out of their strong hold, 
than they fell upon them and massacred the whole, and concluded 
their triumph by making a horrid feast of their bloody remains.” — 
(Vol. III. p. 289—291.) 


The immediate subjugation of Russia seemed presaged by this 
dreadful defeat ; but the danger at the moment was averted by 
orders from Genghis Khan, who withdrew his forces to the south 
for an expedition against Persia. But the breathing time was 
not of long duration. Before many years had elapsed, the Tar- 
tars returned flushed with fresh conquest under the redoubtable 
Bati. That terrible conqueror, the scourge of Russia, took and 
burnt Moscow, where the prince who commanded and the whole 
of the inhabitants, were put to the sword, witheut distinction of 
age orsex. City after city, province after province, fell before the 
dreadful invaders, who seemed as irresistible as they were savage 
and pitiless. Broken down into numerous little apanages or 
separate principalities, the once powerful Russian empire was 
incapable of making any effectual resistance. Yet were ex- 
amples not wanting of the most heroic and touching devotion 
worthy to be placed beside the names of Astapa and Numan- 
tium. 


‘¢ Bati sent a part of his troops against Souzdal, which made no 
resistance. As soon as they had entered it the Tartars, according to 
their usual custom, put to death the whole population with the excep- 
tion of the young monks at Nuni, who were reserved for slavery. On 
the 6th February, 1238, the inhabitants of Vladimir beheld the dark 
squadrons of the Tartars, like a black torrent surround their walls; and 
soon the preparation of scaling ladders and palisades indicated an 
immediate assault. Unable to resist this innumerable army and yet 
sensible that it was in vain, as the Moguls would massacre or sel] them 
all for slaves, the boyards and nobles, inspired with a sublime spirit, 
resolved to die as became them. The most heart-rending spectacle 
followed. Vsevold, his wife and children, and a great number of 
illustrious nobles assembled in the church of Notre Dame, where they 
ye i ew the Bishop Metrophane to give them the ‘ Tonsure Mona- 
cale,’ which severed them from the world. That solemnity took place 
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in profound silence. Those heroic citizens had bade adieu to the world 
and to life; but at the moment of quitting it, they did not pray the 
less fervently for the existence and glory of their beloved Russia. On 
the 7th February, being the Sunday of the Carnival, the assault com- 
menced—the Tartars broke into the city by the golden gate, by that 
of brass and that of Saint Irene. Vsevold and Moteslaf retired with 
their guards into the old town, while Agatha the wife of Georges, the 
general-in-chief, his daughters, nieces, grand-daughters, and a crowd of 
citizens of the highest rank flocked to the cathedral, where they were 
soon surrounded by the ferocious Moguls, who set fire to the building. 

No sooner did he perceive the flames than the bishop exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 

Lord! stretch out your invisible arms, and receive your servants in 
peace,’ and gave his benediction to all around him. In fervent devo- 
tion they fell on their faces, awaiting death which speedily overtook 
them. Some were suffocated by the volumes of smoke which rushed 
in on all sides; others perished in the flames or sank beneath the 
sword of the Tartars. The blood-thirstiness of the Moguls could not 
await the advance of the conflagration ; with hatchets they burst open 
the gates and rushed in, eager for the treasures which they thought 
were hid in its interior. The cruel warriors of Bati made scarce any 
prisoners : all perished by the sword or the flames. The Princes Vsevold 
and Moteslaf finding themselves unable to repel the enemy, strove to 
cut their way through their dense battalions and both perished in the 
attempt.” —(Vol. III. p. 344, 345.) 


Another instance of sublime devotion will close our extracts 
from these scenes of carnage :— 


‘« After the destruction of Vladimir, the numerous Tartar bands advanc- 
ed towards Kozilsk, in the government of Kalouga. Vassili commanded 
in that town; and with his guards and his people deliberated on the part 
which they should adopt. * Our prince is stil! young,’ exclaimed those 
faithful Russians: ‘it is our duty to die for him, in order to leave a 
glorious name, and to find beyond the tomb the crown of immortality.’ 
All united in this generous determination, resolving at the same time to 
retard the enemy as much as possible by the most heroic resistance, 
During more than a month the Tartars besieged the fortress without 
being able to make any sensible progress in its reduction. Atkngth a 
part ‘of the walls, having fallen down under their strokes, the Tartars 
escaladed the ramparts ; but at their summit, they were met by a de- 
termined band of Russians, who, with knives and swords, disputed 
every inch of ground, and slew 4,000 Tartars before they sank under 
the innumerable multitude of their enemies. Not one of that heroic 
band survived: the whole inhabitants, men, women, and children were 
put to death, and Bati, astonished at so vehement a resistance, called 
the town, ‘the wicked city;’ a glorious appellation when coming 
from a Tartar chief. Vassili perished, literally drowned in the blood 
of his followers.” —(Vol. II. p. 549, 550.) 


And it is at the time when these heroic deeds are for the 
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first time brought under the notice of the people of this country, 
that we are told that everything is worn out, and that nothing 
new or interesting is to be found in human affairs. 

All these efforts, however, how heroic soever, could not avert 
the stroke of fate. Russia was subdued—less by the superior 
skill or valour, than the enormous numbers of the enemy, who, 
at length poured into the country 400,000 strong. For above 
two hundred and fifty years they were tributary to the Tartars, 
and the grand princes of Russia were confirmed in their govern- 
ment by theGreat Khan. The first great effort to shake off that 
odious yoke was made in 1378, when Dmitri collected the still 
scattered forces of the apanages to make head against the 
common enemy. The two armies, each 150,000 strong, met 
at Koulikoff, on the 7th of September, 1378, on which day, 
four hundred and thirty-four years afterwards, Napeleon and 
Kutusoff commenced the dreadful struggle at the Borodino. 

On the 6th of September the army approached the Don, and 
the princes and boyards deliberated whether they should retire 
across the river, so as to place it between them and the enemy, 
or await them where they stood, in order to cut off all retreat 
from the cowardly, and compel them to conquer or die. Dmitri 
resolved on the former course, and on the following (September) 
the army continued its march, and crossed the Don. Dmitri then 
ascended a mount, from which he could survey his vast array. ‘The 
hour of God,” said he, “ has sounded.” In truth, no one could 
contemplate that prodigious multitude of men and horses; those 
innumerable battalions ranged in the finest order; the thousands 
of banners and tens of thousands of arms glittering in the sun, 
and hear the cry repeated by an hundred and fifty thousand voices 
— Great God, give us the victory over our enemies,” without 
having some confidence in the result. Such was the emotion of 
the prince, that his eyes filled with tears; and dismounting, he 
knelt down, and stretching out his arm to the black standard 
on which was represented our Saviour’s figure, he prayed fer- 
vently for the salvation of Russia. Then mounting his horse, 
he said to those around,—* My well-beloved brothers and 
companions in arms, it is by your exploits this day, that you 
will live in the memory of man, or obtain the crown of immor- 
tality.” 


“Soon the Tartar squadrons were seen slowly advancing, and ere long 
they covered the whole country to the eastward, as far as the eye could 
reach. Great as was the host of the Russians, they were outnumbered 
considerably by the Moguls. His generals besought Dmitri to retire, 
alleging the duty of a commander in chief to direct the movements, 
not hazard his person like a private soldier; but he replied, ‘No, you 
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will suffer wherever you are: if I live follow me—if I die avenge me.’ 
Shortly after the battle commenced, and was the most desperate ever 
fought between the Russians and the Tartars. Over an extent of ten 
wersts (seven miles), the earth was stained by the blood of the Chris- 
tians and Infidels. In some quarters the Russians broke the Moguls; 
in others they yielded to their redoubtable antagonists. In the centre 
some young battalions gave way, and spread the cry that all was lost : 
the enemy rushed in at the opening thus afforded, and forced their way 
nearly to the standard of the Grand Prince, which was only preserved 
by the cevoted heroism of his guard. Meanwhile Prince Vladimir 
Andreiwitch, who was placed with a chosen body of troops in ambus- 
cade, was furious at being the passive spectator of so desperate a con- 
flict, in which he was not permitted to bear a part. At length, at 
eight at night, the Prince of Volhynia, who observed with an expe- 
rienced eye, the movements of the two armies, exclaimed, ‘ My friends, 
our time has come!’ and let the whole loose on the enemy, now some- 
what disordered by success. Instantly they emerged from the forest 
which had concealed them from the enemy, and fell with the utmost 
fury on the Moguls. The effect of this unforeseen attack was decisive. 
Astonished at the vehement onset, by troops fresh and in the best order, 
the Tartars fled, and their chief, Mamia, who, from an elevated spot, 
beheld the rout of his host, exclaimed, ‘ The God of the Christians is 
powerful!’ and joined in the general flight. The Russians pursued the 
Moguls to the Metcha, in endeavouring to cross which vast numbers 
were slain or drowned, and the camp, with an immense booty, fell into 
the hands of the victors.”—(Vol. V. p. 79—82.) 


This great victory, however, did not decide the contest, and 
nearly an hundred years elapsed before the independence of 
Russia from the Tartars was finally established. Not long after 
this triumph, as after Borodino, Moscow was taken and burnt by 
the Moguls; the account of which must, for the present, close 
our extracts :-— 


** No sooner were the walls of Moscow escaladed by the Tartars, 
than the whole inhabitants, men, women, and children, became the prey 
of the cruel conquerors. Knowing that great numbers had taken refuge 
in the stone churches, which would not burn, they cut down the gates 
with hatchets, and found immense treasures, brought into these asylums 
from the adjoining country. Satiated with carnage and spoil, the Tar- 
tars next set fire to the town, and drove a weeping crowd of captives, 
whom they had selected for slaves, from the massacre into the fields 
around. ‘ What terms,’ say the contemporary annalists, ‘can paint the 
deplorable state in which Moscow was then left? That populous ca- 
pital, resplendent with riches and glory, was destroyed in a single day. 
Nothing remained but a mass of ruins and ashes; the earth covered 
with burning remains and drenched with blood, corpses half burnt, and 
churches wrapt in flames. The awful silence was interrupted only by 
the groan of the unhappy wretches, who, crushed beneath the falling 
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houses, called aloud for some one to put a period to their sufferings.” — 
(Vol. V. p. 101.) 


Such was Russia at its lowest point of depression in 1378. 
The steps by which it regained its independence and became 
again great and powerful, will furnish abundant subject for an- 
other article on Karamsin’s Modern History. 

We know not what impression these extracts may have made on 
our readers, but on ourselves they have produced one of the most 
profound description. Nothing can be so interesting as to trace 
the infancy and progressive growth of a great nation as of a great 
individual. In both we can discover the slow and gradual train- 
ing of the mind to its ultimate destiny, and the salutary influence 
of adversity upon both in strengthening the character, and calling 
forth the energies. It is by the slowest possible degrees that 
nations are trained to the heroic character, the patriotic spirit, 
the sustained effort, which is necessary to durable elevation. 
Extraordinary but fleeting enthusiasm, the genius of a single 
man, the conquests of a single nation, may often elevate a power 
like that of Alexander in ancient, or Napoleon in modern times, 
to the very highest pitch of worldly greatness. But no reliance 
can be placed on the stability of such empires; they invariably 
sink as fast as they had risen, and leave behind them nothing but 
a brilliant, and generally, awful impression on the minds of suc- 
ceeding ages. If we would seek for the only sure foundations of 
lasting greatness, we shall find them in the persevering energy of 
national character ; in the industry with which wealth has been 
accumulated, and the fortitude with which suffering has been en- 
dured through a long course of ages; and, above all, in the steady 
and continued influence of strong religious impressions, which, by 
influencing men in every important crisis by a sense of duty, has 
rendered them superior to all the storms of fortune. And the 
influence of these principles is nowhere more clearly to be traced 
than in the steady progress and present exalted position of the 
Russian empire. 

Of Karamsin’s merits as an author, a conception may be 
formed from the extracts we have already given. We must not 
expect in the historian of a despotic empire, even when recording 
the most distant events, the just discrimination, the enlightened 
views, the fearless opinions, which arise, or can be hazarded onl 
in a free country. The philosophy of history is the slow acres 4 
of the opinions of all different classes of men, each directed by 
their ablest leaders, acting and re-acting upon each other through 
a long course of ages. It was almost wholly unknown to the an- 
cient Greeks ; it was first struck out, at a period when the recol- 
lections of past freedom contrasted with the realities of present 
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servitude, by the mighty genius of Tacitus; and the sagacity of 
Machiavelli, the depth of Bacon, the philosophy of Hume, and the 
glance of Robertson, have been necessary to bring the science 
even to the degree of maturity which it has as yet attained. But 
in brilliancy of description, animation of style, and fervour of 
eloquence, Karamsin is not exceeded by any historian in modern 
times. The pictures he has given of the successive changes in 
Russian manners, institutions, and government, though hardly so 
frequent as could have been wished, prove that he has in him the 
spirit of philosophy ; while in the animation of his descriptions of 
every important event, is to be seen the clearest indication that he 
is gifted with the eye of poetic genius. Russia may well be proud 
of such a work, and it is disgraceful to the literature of this country 
that no English translation of it has yet appeared. We must in 
conclusion add, that the elevated sentiments with which it abounds, 
as well as the spirit of manly piety and fervent patriotism in which 
it is conceived, ¢*minish our surprise at the continued progress of 
an empire which was capable of producing such a writer. 








Arr. VII.—1. Documents relative to the Erection and Endowment 
of additional Bishoprics in the Colonies. Rivingtons. 1844. 


2. Proceedings at a Meeting of the Clergy and Laity, specially 
called by His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
held at Willis’s Rooms, 27th of April, 1841, for the purpose of 
raising a Fund towards the Endowment of additional Colo- 
nial Bishoprics. London. 1841. 


Tue collection of documents which we have named at the head 
of this article, and which have been compiled by the Rey. Ernest 
Hawkins, secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, refer to a movement which is described by that gentleman, 
in his “ Historical Preface,” (p. xxxi.) as by far the most impor- 
tant that has taken place in the Church of England since the era 
of the Reformation ; and a similar reference is made to it by the 
bishop of Nova Scotia, in his pastoral letter, (“‘ Documents,” &c., 
p- 47,) in which he alludes to the bishop of London’s letter to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, as having “led to movements on 
behalf of the Church, not inferior in their importance to any 
which have been made since the Reformation.” 

These are strong expressions, yet we believe they are not 
lightly used. We are aware of the tendency which persons 
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zealously engaged in any undertaking naturally have to over- 
value their own sphere of action and the results of their own 
labours ; still we are disposed to think that the proceedings of the 
Church of England, in relation to the colonial dependencies of the 
crown, of which the movement in question forms a large, and, 
undoubtedly, a very important part, are of a nature to warrant 
the use of language such as that which we have quoted. 

If it be true, as has been asserted,* that of all the principles of 
the Reformation, that which was the most promiment in this 
country was the principle of nationality, it will hardly be denied 
that any comprehensive scheme of action by the Church of Eng- 
land, founded upon, or intimately connected with, that prin- 
ciple, must needs be deeply interesting and highly important. 
Now it appears to be indisputable, that the steps which have 
been taken from time to time, since the year 1787, and more 
particularly during the last ten years, for the erection of episco- 
cal sees in our colonial empire, do involv some recognition at 
least of the principle of the nationality of the English Church, 
while at the same time they show that our brethren in the colo- 
nies, though removed from under that Church's immediate 
dianship, are still the objects of her maternal care. We are, 
therefore, ready to grant the claim which the subject in general 
has to our most attentive consideration. 

Whether the particular movement to which reference is more 
especially made by Mr. Hawkins and the bishop of Nova Scotia is 
to be considered as in a peculiar manner important, must, we think, 
depend upon the extent to which it shall be followed up, and the 
permanence which shall be given to it. For we apprehend that 
a step more important in principle was taken, when, in 1787, a 
bishop was for the first time sent forth from the mother country 
to take upon him the charge of that. branch of the Church which 
had been planted in Nova Scotia; and between that time and the 
spring of 1840, no fewer than ten colonial sees had been founded; 
so that, although the consequence of the exertions made by the 
bishop of London at the last-named period has been the com- 
mencement of a more systematic and vigorous movement towards 
the attainment of the same end, it is not as yet possible for us to 
do more than to predicate of the movement itself that it has 
produced good fruits as far as it has gone, and that it bids fair, 
if properly supported, to yield a yet more abundant harvest. 

Before, however, proceeding to a more minute examination of 
the letter of the bishop of London, which forms the first of 
Mr. Hawkins’s collection of documents, it will be well to take a 
hasty review of the fortunes of the Church, in our colonial 


* See ‘‘ The Kingdom of Christ,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
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possessions, from the earliest times to that in which this last 
effort has been made. 

The early colonies of Great Britain were founded, for the 
most part, by private adventurers, at their own expense and 
risk, and were ordinarily left by the government entirely to the 
management of their proprietors. A large proportion of these 
adventurers had no other object in view than that of making 
settlements which should be productive of profit to themselves ; 
while another class of settlers consisted of men of impetuous 
temperament, dissatisfied with the constitution existing in the 
Church and the State of England, and seeking to breathe in 
these distant regions what they considered a purer and a freer 
air. The former class, with a few honourable exceptions, were 
too often utterly indifferent to the planting or extension, in 
their newly-acquired possessions, of any form of religion whatso- 
ever ; the latter, though usually zealous for the maintenance of 
their own forms of worship, were of course hostile to the intro- 
duction of that of the Church. The avowed design, indeed, of 
those who, under the name of the Plymouth Fathers, led the 
way to the first establishment of a colony in New England, was 
to obtain for themselves a resting-place where they might be at 
liberty, unmolested by persecution, to carry out the principles 
of the Reformation, which they considered to have been stifled 
in their mother country. These men, unable to obtain in Eng- 
land such toleration as they required, had in the first instance 
emigrated to Leyden, in Holland; but after a ten years’ resi- 
dence there, becoming dissatisfied with their position, they formed 
the resolution of establishing themselves in some part of the vast 
continent of North America, where they promised themselves a 
more unrestricted freedom of action than was attainable in a 
densely populated European country. 

With all that there is to pain us in the account given of the 
proceedings of these New England settlers, there are traces of 
a spirit in the whole scope of their design, and in the mauner in 
which it was carried out, which should make us blush to think 
of the contrast which they afford to the views and objects with 
which the sons of our own Church too often undertook similar 
enterprises. In the paper of ‘‘ General Considerations for the 
Plantation of New England,”* which they circulated for the 

urpose of inducing persons, like-minded witl themselves, to join 
m their expedition, we find the reasons put forth to be oui as 
these :-— 

** It will be a service unto the Church of great consequence, to carry 
the Gospel into those parts of the world.” 


* “* Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of New England,” 
by Cotton Mather. London. 1702.—(p. 17.) 
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** What can be a better or nobler work, and more worthy of a Chris- 
tian, than to erect and support a reformed particular Church in its in- 
fancy?” 

elf any such as are known to be godly, and live in wealth and 
prosperity here, shall forsake all this to join this reformed Church, and 
with it run the hazard of a mean condition, it will be an example of 
great use... to give more life unto the faith of God’s people in their 
prayers for the plantation.” 


There is, it is true, a bitter and sectarian spirit manifest in the 
whole of the “ Considerations” from which we have given the 
above brief extracts; yet compare the views of these Puritans 
with those of some of our own settlers in the “ North-east re- 
gions.” 

*« I have heard,” says the historian of New England, “ that one of 
our ministers once preaching to a congregation there, urged them to 
approve themselves a religious people, from this consideration, ‘ that 
otherwise they would contradict the main end of planting this wilder- 
ness ;’ whereupon a well-known person then in the assembly, cried out, 
‘Sir, you are mistaken: you think you are preaching to the people at 
the Bay ; our main end was to catch fish.’” ‘“‘ Truly ’twere to have been 
wished,” adds the narrator, ‘‘ that something more excellent had been 
the main end of the settlements in that brave country.” 


The colony thus founded did not prosper less, but more, than 
those which avowed no other objects than profit and the taking 
of fish. The increase of its wealth was perhaps not altogether 
favourable to the preservation of its original piety. ‘“‘ Religio 
peperit divitias, et filia devoravit matrem!” But it does not 
appear that time in any degree softened the bitterness with which 
the church of the mother country was from the first regarded. 
When Mr. Muirson, one of the missionaries of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, visited the colony in 1707, he was 
immediately obstructed in his ministrations by the magistrates, 
who forbade him to preach, and threatened such as came to hear 
him with fine and imprisonment, by virtue of a law enacting 
** That there should be no ministry or church administration en- 
tertained or attended by the inhabitants of any town or planta- 
tion in the colony, distinct and separate from, and in opposition 
to, that which was openly and publicly observed and dispensed 
by the approved minister of the place.” Yet at this time the 
colony by no means consisted exclusively of Independents. It was 
from its principal town, Boston, that the first petition had been 
sent to this country for aid to establish a church service, and the 
attention of the public had thus first been turned to the state of 
our American possessions: and so earnest were the petitioners 
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in the pursuit of their object, that they did not content them- 
selves with praying for ministers, but actually built churches in 
readiness for them before any were sent. 

Two other important provinces of North America had also 
been peopled by colonists hostile to the constitution of the 
Church of England. Pennsylvania, as is well known, was the 
chosen abode of the Quakers. Maryland was colonised by Roman 
Catholics. We must, however, concede to both these colonies 
the praise of toleration. Maryland especially, under the mild 
and truly pious government of the Lords Baltimore, presented a 
pleasing contrast to the surrounding communities. The Roman 
Catholics, persecuted in this country and in the Puritan colonies 
of America, obtained from Charles I. a charter, by which - 
were placed under the authority of their proprietary. To Lor 
Baltimore belongs the honour of having been the first to pro- 
claim a perfect toleration to all who acknowledged the name of 
Jesus Christ. Opprobrious nicknames on account of religious 
opinions were forbidden ; irreverent language respecting the 
Blessed Virgin and the Apostles was punished by fine; blas- 
phemy against God, with death. Such was the constitution of 
the colony, but its excellences eventually proved its ruin. The 
persecuted sectarians of other colonies found in Maryland a safe 
asylum. Quakers came from New England, and Independents 
from Virginia, till their numbers exceeded those of their pro- 
teetors. At length, with an injustice and ingratitude which we 
searcely know how to characterise, the nonconformist sects in the 
province united against the Catholic bodies ; the Act of Tolera- 
tion was repealed, and a new law was passed, whereby free per- 
mission was given to every man to worship as he thought best, 
with an exception against all observances tending to prelacy 
or popery. ’ 

One more colony deserves our notice. The earliest systematic 
attempt at a settlement in America of which we have any record, 
was the establishment of a company for the colonisation of Vir- 
ginia. Lord Southampton was the treasurer of this company, 
and Nicholas Ferrar, a name peculiarly dear to all lovers of sin- 
cere and unobtrusive piety, was virtually, though not nominally, 
its secretary. The design was very ar ge embraced. by the 
nobility, gentry and clergy, as well as by the citizens of London. 
‘* It was considered,” says the biographer of Ferrar, “a project 
for the common good * * * but above all, for the conversion of the 
rude and miserable savages to the Christian faith.”’” The names 
of those engaged in this undertaking are a sufficient warrant for 
our believing that it would have effected much good; but the 
company had powerful enemies, and it was not long before these 
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prevailed to have its charter taken away. It is hinted, that the 
influence and the gold of Spain were employed for the overthrow 
of a project which was to extend at once the colonial empire of 
her rival, and the doctrines of the reformed religion. 

From the state of things to which we have adverted, it not 
unnaturally followed that the sons of the English Church in our 
American plantations were very inadequately provided for. Vir- 
ginia and Maryland were indeed honourably distinguished amidst 
the darkness which surrounded them. But the accounts give 
My contemporary historians of the state of our other colonies 
throughout the 17th century are sad in the extreme. The re- 
mains of that Christian decency which the original settlers could 
not but have carried with them rapidly disappeared in the gene- 
ration which succeeded them. 

* Some whole colonies,” says Dr. Humphreys*, “ lived without 
celebrating any public worship of Almighty God, without the use 
of the sacraments, without teachers of any kind’; and in a literal 
sense of the phrase, without God in the world.” 

The charter granted to the Society for the Propagation of the 
bn by King William the Third, bears witness to the same 

ts :— 

* Many of our plantations, colonies, and factories are wholly unpro- 
vided and destitute of a maintenance for ministers and the public wor- 
ship of God ; and for lack of support and maintenance for such, many 
of our loving subjects do want the administration of God’s word and 
sacraments, and seem to be abandoned to atheism and infidelity.” 


And the result of the memorials from governors of colonies, 
and other persons well acquainted with their condition, collected 
by Dr. Humphreys, is, that in the year 1701, there were in three 
ecolonies—North and South Carolina, and Newfoundland—no 
ministers or public worship of any sort, with the exception of a 
few dissenting teachers in South Carolina; and that in six other 
provinces, embracing the whole of our North American posses- 
sions, excepting Virginia and Maryland, there were out of a popu- 
lation of about 185,000 not more than 3,400 who frequented the 
church, of whom about 1,135 were communicants.+ 

It is very much the habit in this country to collect and retail 
stories to the disadvantage of the Americans, and we are apt 
to pique ourselves: upon several points in whieh we consider 

* Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation’ of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. London, 1730. i 

+ We cannot refrain at this point from calling the attentiow of our readers to the 
very interesting table given by Mr. Hawkins, of the American dioceses (‘‘ Docu- 

_ments,’’ &c. p. 61,) from which it appears that, in the countries to the mournful 
state of which we have just been adverting, there are now no fewer than 22 episcopal 
sees and 1,202 clergy. : 9 
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ourselves to be very superior to the citizens of the United 
States. Perhaps we do not greatly err in fixing upon the people 
of that country the charges commonly brought against them. 
But it were to be wished that those who are so free in speaking of 
the vulgarity, of the covetousness, or of the bad faith of the Ame- 
ricans, would ask themselves how it comes to pass that men of our 
own family, our brethren, the descendants of our common Eng- 
lish ancestors, have as a nation contracted habits which have 
laid them open to these charges. We think that they would find 
upon reflection, that there was more cause for national humi- 
liation than for national vanity in the contrast which they are so 
delighted to draw. The Englishmen who settled in North 
America were unquestionably of headstrong and unquiet tempers, 
prone by nature to insubordination, and by the circumstances of 
their position exposed to the snare of covetousness. Yet there 
was that in them which would have formed the basis of a great 
nation ; nay, which has formed the basis of a great nation, in 
spite of the defects which are so conspicuous in it. There was a 
bold and earnest spirit,—a spirit of deep and unaffected piety,— 
a spirit of indomitable energy and perseverance. This could not 
have been crushed, it should not have been neglected. England 
should have felt that she had a duty to perform towards these her 
wayward sons, whom she had forced to abandon an uncongenial 
home, whom she might have trained to conquer the wilderness 
for her, and for Christianity, not for Mammon. We know few 
things more touching than the appeal which the New Englanders 
addressed, when about to leave their country, “to the rest of 
their brethren in and out of the Church of England.” 


“* You are not ignorant that the Spirit of God stirred up the Apostle 
Paul to make a continual mention of the Church at Philippi, which was 
a colony from Rome; let the same spirit, we beseech you, put you in 
mind, that are the Lord’s remembrancers, to pray for us without 
ceasing, who are the weak colony from yourselves). * * * What 
goodness you shall extend to us, in this or any other Christian kindness, 
we your brethren in Christ shall labour to repay, in what duty we are 
or shall be able to perform; promising so far as God shall enable us, to 

ive him no rest on your behalfs ; wishing our heads and hearts may be 
ountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be in our 
poor cottages in the wilderness, overshadowed with the spirit of sup- 
plication, through the manifold necessities and tribulations, which may 
not altogether unexpectedly, nor we hope unprofitably, befal us.”* 


But England turned a deaf ear to this appeal; she treated her 
natural, though refractory children as aliens,—she allowed the 


* “ Magnalia,” p. 20. 
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breach which might have been healed to grow wider; and, 
finally, the instrument which she had neglected to turn to its 
proper use, was wrested from her hands and committed to those 
who might even turn it against her own bosom. 

Yet we must not omit to do justice to the memory of a few 
pious and munificent individuals, who, even in these times of 
general neglect, were zealous to do what in them lay to supply by 
means of private exertions the inattention of the Church at large. 


“* As early as the year 1638,’’ says Mr. Hawkins, ‘‘ the sagacious 
mind of Laud had conceived a design for the remedy of an evil then at 
its rise, by sending a bishop to New England; but the scheme was 
thwarted by the outbreak of troubles in Scotland. A similar proposal 
was made, soon after the Restoration, by Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and so fully approved by the king, that a patent was actually made 
out, constituting Dr. Alexander Murray, bishop of Virginia, with a 
general charge over the other provinces. But this noble project, which, 
if carried into effect, would doubtless have exercised a sensible influence 
on the religious and political institutions of America, was defeated by 
the accession to power of the ‘ cabal’ ministry.” 


Two laymen also, whose names deserve special record in any 
account of the Colonial Church, laboured earnestly to make some 
ag pac for the spiritual wants of their Transatlantic brethren. 

ir Leolyne Jenkins by his will provided that— 


** Two additional fellowships be founded and endowed at his cost 
and charges in Jesus College, Oxford, on condition that the said two 
fellows respectively, and their respective successors for ever, may be 
under an indispensable obligation to take upon them holy orders of 
priesthood ; and afterward that they go out to sea in any of his ma- 
Jesty’s fleets, when they or any of them are thereto summoned by the 
lord high admiral of England; and in case there be no use of their 
service at sea, to be called by the lord bishop of London to go out into 
any of his majesty’s plantations, there to take upon them the cure of 
souls, and exercise their ministerial function.””* 


” 


“It is scarcely probable,” observes a writer in the “ British 
Magazine,” + “that after the lapse of a century and a half from 
the date of this foundation, her majesty will be advised to de- 
mand the services of Sir Leolyne’s fellows as naval chaplains ; 
but as there is not a single one of her ‘ foreign plantations’ in 
which more clergy are not wanted, it might perhaps be still 
worth while to inquire whether this noble endowment might not 
yet be reclaimed for its original purpose.” 

The second individual to whom allusion has above been made, 


* « Humphreys,” p. 4. 
t ‘‘ Some Notices of the Early Colonial Church.”’— Brit. Mag. Christmas, 1843. 
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was the Honourable Robert Boyle, who was appointed the first 
governor of a company established in 1661, and incorporated by 
royal charter, “ for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the 
Heathen Natives of New E , and the parts adjaeent in 
America.”"* The records of this society are extremely meagre, 
and it is difficult to estimate the effects produced by it; but the 
fact of its existence is sufficient to prove that the spiritual wel- 
fare of the colonies had not been wholly forgotten in the mother 
country. 

It would, however, be foreign to our purpose to enter at any 
length into the several exertions made in behalf of our colonies 
during the 17th century, or of the proceedings which event- 
ually led to the rise of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; neither do we propose to give a 
detailed account of the great services which that venerable body 
has rendered to the cause of Christianity since its incorporation 
in 1701. From that epoch we may date the commencement of 
the national exertions which have been made by this country for 
the promotion of religion among her own children in the colonies, 
and among the aboriginal natives and imported negroes with 
whom these have been in any manner connected. The Church 
seemed to have awaked from her lethargy: the claims of the 
colonies were ably put forward, and the call was in general well 
responded to. - The crown favoured the proceedings, and lent its 
aid to the furtherance of so a design; large subscriptions 
were received by the new society, and the work so long delayed 
was now at length zealously commenced. 

From what already been said, it will at once be evident 
that the Church, in her newly undertaken design of amelioratin 
the spiritual condition of her colonial offspring, had to conten 
not merely with ignorance and indifference, but likewise with 
prejudice and sectarian opposition. She had moreover to make 
amends for long years of neglect, during which her lukewarmness 
had presented an unfavourable contrast to the zealous exertions 
of the several dissenting bodies, and of the Church of Rome. 

It might have been expected that, under circumstances of such 
diffieulty, it would have been the first care of those interested in 
the work, to take steps for displaying the Church at onee in her 
fair proportions, by sending out not merely active and zealous 
subordinate ministers, but discreet rulers and overseers also, who 
might “ watch over, and guide, and direct the whole.” To say 
nothing of the manifest inconvenience of compelling every one who 
was desirous of confirmation or of admission into holy orders, to 


* “ Humphreys,”’ pe 6» 
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undertake a long and perilous voyage,* or to forego his purpose, 
it was scarcely possible to suppose that the absolute necessity would 
have been overlooked of placing within reach of every minister of 
a church which was engaged in so arduous a task, the means of 
access to some superior to whose advice and authority he might 
resort in the cases of difficulty which must have been of such 
continual recurrence. And yet more needful was it to place 
over men to whom so important a field had been assigned,—an 
overseer (ériexoroc) who should take heed that the great work 
received no detriment through the carelessness or erroneous zeal 
of those to whom it was committed. Yet such was not the case. 


“« It was in the year 1607, that Robert Hunt, an English clergyman, 
landed in Virginia with a party of settlers, but it was not until 1785, 
after the separation of the States from the mother country, that a single 
bishop was consecrated for any part of the North-American continent. 
Thus, for upwards of 170 years, and while so many new communities, 
of British origin, were growing to maturity, the Church was left unor- 
ganised,—shorn of its ordinances,—subject to every sort of disorder, 
and in a position of disadvantage, as compared with the Nonconformist 
bodies.”"—(‘* Documents,” &c., p. vii.) 


The latter were perfect in their several constitutions, and 
of whatever strength they can in any case derive from 
them ; while the Church was in the anomalous position of up- 
holding the necessity of episcopal government, yet wanting the 
episcopal office; maintaining the indispensability of the apostolical 
succession, yet absolutely without the means of perpetuating its 
own. “ An episcopal church without a bishop,” says the bishop 
of London,+ “is a contradiction in terms.” 

We have already seen that the subject had been noticed by 
Archbishop Laud. Subsequently te the incorporation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it attracted the 
attention of a large proportion of the dignitaries of the Church, 
among whom may be mentioned the Archbishops Tenison and 
Secker, and Bishops Gibson, Sherlock, Butler, Benson, Terrick, 
Ewer, and Lowth, and, indeed, of almost every bishop of the 
Church during the 18th century; besides that it was continually 
insisted upon by the missionaries of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and by the Society itself. 

In 1713, a scheme was laid before Queen Ann, which it 


* “ The exact number of those who have gone home for ordination from these 
northern colonies, is 52. Of these, 42 have returned safely, and 10 have miscarried ; 
the voyage, or sickness occasioned by it, having proved fatal to near a fifth part of 
them. The expense of their voyage cannot be reckoned at less, upon an average, 
than £100 sterling to each person.’’—See ‘‘ Documents,” &c. p. xxiii. 

+ “ Documents,” &c. p. 3. 
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appears met with her approval, fer the establishment of four 
colonial sees; namely, at Jamaica, Barbadoes, Williamsburg, 
and Burlington; and the sum of £600 had actually been ex- 
pended at the latter place, for the purchase of a house and land 
for the bishop; but the death «f Her Majesty before the com- 
pletion of the arrangements unfortunately put an end to the 


The accession of the house of Hanover proved a great bar to 
the progress of those who were interested in the matter. The 
known attachment of many of the clergy to the Stuart cause, 
and the suspicions entertained of the whole body, rendered the 
grcenent cold and reluctant listeners to their applications. 

n 1723, the Rev. Robert Welton, and the Rev. John Talbot, 
one of the Society’s missionaries, were consecrated by the non- 
juring bishops, and went out to the colonies. 


‘* The Government at home successfully interfered to prevent the 
exercise of their functions; but still unaccountably refused to sanction 
the consecration of clergymen friendly to the Hanoverian line.”— 
(‘* Documents,” &c., p. xiii.) 


From this period till the close of the American war, the 
bishops and other members of the Church continued repeatedly 
to memorialize the crown, but without effect. The republican 
spirit which was growing up in the colonies themselves, and 
which gave rise to many remonstrances from the Dissenters 
against the adoption of a measure of simple justice to the Chureh; 
the favour which such remonstrances found with the home go- 
vernment ; and the apathy with which the majority of church- 
men in this country regarded the claims of their American 
brethren, combined to neutralize the exertions of the bishop and 
of the society. 

It may, perhaps, occur to some that under the circumstances 
which we have detailed, the bitter hostility with which the Puri- 
tan settlers in North America regarded episcopacy, may have 
been thought a sufficient reason for withholding the boou from 
those colonies which they had founded. Even, however, if we 
admit this to be a sound objection, it does not apply to the case 
of many other plantations, such for example as Virginia, the ori- 
gin of which had been widely different. A discreet bishop of 
Virginia, with a general charge over the members of our Church 
in other provinces, would in the infancy of these settlements have 
done more to soften the asperities which had been engendered at 
home, and to unite the colonists to the mother country, than any 
other measure that could have been devised. Toleration, whic 
circumstances in England probably rendered difficult, might 
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easily have been established in a new country, for a proof of which 
we may refer to the success of Lord Baltimore’s exertions in 
presenting the spectacle of a branch of the Church of Rome 
(usually characterized as the most persecuting of the churches) 
holding forth in Maryland the banner of protection to Christians 
of all denominations. ‘Thus the Church of England might also 
have been exhibited in the mild and conciliating aspect which at 
home she was unable to assume. But even had the prejudices 
of the colonists been found insuperable, it was a grave question 
for the State which upheld the principle of universal toleration 
throughout all its dominions, whether it was justified in practi- 
cally denying to the Church the freedom, which it accorded to 
every other denomination of Christians, of perpetuating its own 
existence. Had measures been taken to prevent the ordina- 
tion of Independent ministers in New England, without their 
first undertaking a voyage to this country for the purpose, 
who would assert that the principle of toleration had not been 
infringed? Yet such was the treatment which the Church expe- 
rienced from the State of England, forbidden as she was to send 
forth those, who alone, by the law of her existence, had the power 
of continuing the succession of her pastors, while the objections 
of Independents and Quakers found more favour in the eyes of the 
crown than the earnest intreaties of the Colonial Church. Whe- 
ther a greater attention to these intreaties, and a due regard to 
the importance of strengthening the connection between these 
important colonies and the mother country, by relieving them 
from one great evil of dependence, would have had any effect in 
averting the struggle which terminated in their total separation, 
it is not for us to conjecture. Certain it is, that a vast number 
of those who were most attached to the Church maintained their 
allegiance to the last, and were content to leave their own coun- 
try, and to pass over into Canada and Nova Scotia, where the 
authority of the British crown was still recognized. We cannot 
doubt that a much larger proportion of the population might have 
been indissolubly bound to the English connection, had bishops 
of the English Church been placed among them in the early days 
of their settlement. 

From the moment of the separation we may date the pros- 
perity of the American Church. Left to themselves, the clergy 
lost no time in electing bishops whom they sent to this coun- 
try for consecration, a manifest indication of the ease with 
which our government might, if so disposed, have taken the 
step while the power rested with them. In 1784, Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, the first North American bishop, was consecrated by 
three bishops of the Church of Scotland, some difficulties having 
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interfered to prevent the archbishop of Canterbury from com- 
plying with the request of the clergy of Connecticut, that the 
ceremony might be performed by the English bishops. These 
difficulties, however, which related principally to the oath of 
supremacy, a part of the consecration service which the arch- 
bishop could not dispense with, unless with the consent of the 
crown, were shortly afterwards removed ; and in 1787, the Rev. 
William White, and the Rev. Samuel Provoost were consecrated 
in the chapel of Lambeth Palace to the sees of Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

“The two bishops did not linger in England, but embarked a few 
days after their consecration, and arrived in New York on the 7th of 
April, Easter-day—a happy omen, as it was considered, for the reviving 
Church of that country.” 


We do not propose to dwell at any great length upon the pe- 
riod which has since elapsed. On the 12th of August, 1787, the 
first colonial bishop, Dr. Charles Inglis, was consecrated to the 
see of Nova Scotia, “an unwieldy diocese,” as the present bishop 
describes it * in his pastoral letter, “which required him to 
travel by sea and land ten thousand miles to visit his scattered 
churches.” Six years afterwards Quebec was erected into an 
episcopal see ; which has since been subdivided by the establish- 
ment of the bishopric of Toronto, as likewise has Nova Scotia by 
that of Newfoundland. Besides these two last-named dioceses, 
the present century has witnessed the establishment of those of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Australia, Jamaica and Barbadoes ; 
and more recently of New Zealand, Gibraltar, Tasmania, Anti- 

and Guiana. But the history of the latter belongs to the 
movement to which we are now called to advert. 

However important had been the movements, thus made from 
time to time in favour of particular localities, the general prin- 
ciple that it was the duty of the Church to promote, and of her 
individual members to contribute to, the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ upon the basis of episcopal government, had never 
been prominently put forward; nor so far as we are aware, dis- 
tinctly stated. 

It was in the spring of 1840, that the first step towards re- 
medying this defect was taken by the bishop of London, who 
addressed to his grace the archbishop of Canterbury a letter, 
calling attention to the wants of our colonial dependencies, and 
suggesting a plan for the removal of their grievances by the 
endowment of a considerable number of new bishoprics. This 
letter, which forms the first of the series of documents edited 


* “ Documents,” &c., p. 47. 
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by Mr. Hawkins, furnishes, as we conceive, an additional ground 
for gratitude and rejoicing to those among us who are con- 
seious of the advantages which our Church has derived from 
the watchful care of one who has been alike earnest to provide 
for the wants of those immediately committed to his charge, 
and at the same time to labour for the benefit of such as are 
removed beyond the limits of his personal superintendence. We 
cannot omit to remind our readers, that there are tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of our brethren in Christ, whe, under circum- 
stances of infinitely greater difficulty than our own, are deprived, 
and that by no fault of theirs, of that paternal care thus gra- 
ciously vouchsafed to us, and of which they stand so peculiarly 
in need. 

But we proceed to the design of the letter. 

Although it is probable that a main cause of the indifference— 
which, as we have seen, prevailed in respect of the duty incum- 
bent upon the Church in general, of making provision for the 
establishment of episcopacy in the colonies—is to be found in the 
fact, that the subject was one upon which few persons in this 
country had been required to think at all, and those only in 
a few individual instances, still it is impossible to doubt that 
there must have been some who had reflected upon a matter so 
important, and which, when once noticed, appears so obvious. 
The only explanation which we can suggest of the inactivity of 
such persons is, that they must have been actuated by one 
of the following considerations. Either they may have thought 
that the claims of the colonies, important as they ape 
tionably appeared, were so much less urgent than those which 
were continually presenting themselves at home, as to make it 
necessary to disregard, or at least to postpone them; or they 
may have been disposed to admit that the claims of the colo- 
nies upon the mother country were second to none, but that 
the duty of investigating and settling them rested rather upon 
the State than upon the Church; or, lastly, they may have 
argued that the colonies were of themselves able to supply, in 
part at least, the acknowledged want; and that, until some 
movement should originate with them, the Church at home 
he oy called upon to make any considerable sacrifice in their 
behalf. 

The first of these objections is one which will require a few 
remarks at a later period; but it is not much canvassed in the 
bishop of London’s letter, or, indeed, in any part of the “ Docu- 
ments and Proceedings” before us. It is rather assumed through- 
out to be fallacious. Thus, in the letter we are considering, the 
bishop commences by adverting to the agreement which he is 
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convinced subsists between himself and the exalted person whom 
he is addressing, respecting the importance of the work pro- 
ogee and then proceeds to notice the objection which might 

raised, that the task was one more proper for the State than 
for the Church. 

The answer to this objection is plain and conclusive. Admit- 
ting most fully the principle, that the State is morally bound to 
make such provision as is contended for, the bishop, nevertheless, 
argues, that there is but little probability under existing cir- 
cumstances, that it will be disposed to recognise and act up to 
it. Meanwhile, the necessity for some provision is evident and 
is acknowledged by the Church, upon which it consequently 
becomes incumbent to supply the defect caused by the negligence 
of the State in the only way left open for it; namely, by its own 
exertions, and with the aid of the individual contributions of its 
members. 

Indeed, when we look a little more closely into this objection, 
we cannot fail to be struck with its vagueness and insufficiency. 
What is it that we mean when we say, that it is the duty of the 
State to make provision for the spiritual wants of its dependen- 
cies? We do not mean that the State is to ordain pastors, or to 
consecrate bishops, or to give instruction in the Scriptures. This 
is the province of the Church; and it is not only not the duty 
of the State to interfere in it, but it has no right whatever to 
interfere. What is meant, we conceive, is simply this, that the 
State is morally bound to provide such temporal means and to 
give such temporal facilities as may in its judgment be adequate 

or enabling that body, which it recognises as the Church of 
Christ, to extend to the members of the State the advantages 
which we have above mentioned, and others of a similar cha- 
racter. In return for these temporal advantages, the State has 
a right to claim such a supervision of the Church system as shall 
enable it to satisfy itself that the money which it contributes, 
and the facilities which it affords, are really employed for the 
promotion of those objects, and those alone, for which they were 
granted. The Church, therefore, is bound by its connection with 
the State, to employ the resources which it derives from the State, 
in the promotion of the objects which the latter has at heart, 
so long as these are not in contravention of its own fundamen- 
tal principles; it is bound not to employ those resources in the 
promotion of any objects not sanctioned—explicitly or tacitly—by 
the State; and, finally, it is restrained from employing the re- 
sources which it may derive from any other source, in the promo- 
tion of objects which cannot be pursued compatibly with the 
terms of its connection with the State ; for instance, it could not 
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apply them for enabling the bishop of Rome to exercise autho- 
rity in these realms.* But, subject to these limitations, the 
duties of the Church are in no wise altered by the fact of its 
being for some purposes connected with the State. If, therefore, 
it would ever have been the duty of English members of the 
Catholic Church to make provision for the spiritual wants of their 
brethren, when emigrating to lands in which no branch of the 
Church had been planted, it did not cease to be their duty so to 
do when the English Church formed its connection with the Eng- 
lish State. The Church might, indeed, have called upon the State 
for assistance in the matter—it might have insisted that, by the 
terms of the connection, it was entitled to such assistance—it 
might, perhaps, have declared that the terms of the connection were 
infringed by the refusal of that assistance ; but its own duty was 
still the same, and if it could not induce the State to co-operate 
in the work, it only became imperative upon itself to undertake 
it single-handed. 

It may be, that the State has been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, in not affording to the Church more effective aid, and as 
individual members of the State, we may all deplore this national 
offence, and may use our exertions to procure a remedy: but 
after all, whatever we may think individually, the State itself 
must be the judge of what it ought to do ; and, from the circum- 
stances of the case, it must necessarily be a judge from whose de- 
cision there lies no appeal. This decision must be pronounced by 
its authorised organs, that is, by the voice of the legislature—in 
this country consisting of the queen, the lords, and the com- 
mons. Now what says the bishop, of the probability of aid being 
granted by this body for the important object which he is advo- 
cating ? 


‘The duty incumbent upon the government of a Christian country, 
of making provision for the spiritual wants of its colonies . . . is 
openly called in question by a large proportion of the members of one 
branch of our legislature ; and there does not appear to be much hope 
of our obtaining, at the present moment, in the actual state of the 
public revenue, any considerable aid from the national resources, for 
the purpose of planting and maintaining the Church of this country in 
its colonies.”—(‘‘ Documents,” &c., p. 2.) 


And again :-— 
‘* Undoubtedly, I hold that it is a sacred duty, incumbent upon the 


* Tt was upon this principle that the government were justified in interfering to 
prevent the bishops who had been consecrated by the non-jurors from exercising 
episcopal functions in the colonies. —(Ante, p. 148.) 
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government of a Christian State, to make due provision for the mainte- 
nance and extension of Christianity in every part of the dominions of 
that State; but the time is not yet come for the full and free acknow- 
iedgment of that duty, on the part of those to whom it belongs; and 
we can hardly calculate upon an immediate exertion, on the part of 
the government of this country, adequately to supply the want of 
which I am now speaking.’’—(‘‘ Documents,” &c., p. 6.) 


The conclusion, then, at which the bishop arrives, and which 
he more summarily states on another occasion, is, that— 


“ The duty itself, being one of paramount and unquestionable obli- 
gation, must be done by some persons; and if not done by those 
whom we perhaps think bound to do it, must be done by ourselves, 
because it must be done at all hazards, and on no account left undone. 
Let us leave the State to consider its duty ; let us be diligent and faith- 
ful im fulfilling ours.”—(“* Proceedings,” &c., p. 7.) 


To the last objection which we took upon us to suggest, as 
likely to have had weight with some who may have considered 
this subject—namely, that the colonies themselves are the proper 
quarter to which to look for exertion—the bishop has made a 
brief reply; but as his lordship’s argument is embraced in a 
fuller examination of the question by another person, and on a 
subsequent occasion, we shall prefer extracting a portion of the 
latter from the proceedings at the meeting at Willis’s Rooms. 


** The great majority of this assembly must be aware that those who 
go from hence to constitute our colonial depenvencies are not persons 
possessing capital, but are persons dependent, under God, upon their 
own labour. They gather together what little they bore ir this 
country; they separate themselves from their friends, ar 1 jierce infty 
the depths and recesses of the remotest wilderness, and t 0S the; and 
themselves engaged in a desperate struggle with uncultivated nature. 
They are placed there once again to subdue the earth before they can 
themselves be replenished with its produce. How, then, during this 
interval, are such persons,—necessarily, and by the very law of their 
condition, isolated from communities of men,—how are they to provide 
themselves with the means of religious observance? . . . A time 
will come undoubtedly, and does come in the course of nature, when 
they do regain the power to support for themselves religious establish- 
ments. But in the mean time what has become of the will? Who 
does not know how great is the influence of habit upon human nature ? 
My Lord Archbishop, we shall not be told by you, and by your right 
reverend brethren, that it is an easy thing, in any case, for man to 
maintain an adequate sense of religion, or true sense of the living pre- 
sence of God, and to bear it about with us, throughout the whole of 
daily life, even in countries where every prejudice, and every associa- 
tion, and the whole force of habit, is enlisted in its favour. But you 
carry away the man from all these favourable circumstances ; you carry 
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him away into a place where he hears no sound save the sound of his 
own footstep, or his own axe, or his own voice, amidst that which may 
almost without exaggeration be called the eternal forest. You carry 
him away where he is left to conduct for himself the spiritual warfare, 
under every possible circumstance of disadvantage. If then you wish 
to preserve the will towards religion ; if you wish to husband that will, 
and to store it up till the day, shortly to arrive, when it shall again be 
combined with the power; then come forward to aid the undertaking 
which is now presented to you, which has for its aim the stepping into 
that gap—-into that interval between the state of the emigrant here, 
before he goes abroad, and the state of competency in which he will be 
able to provide for himself, abroad, the ministrations of religion—the 
supplying him from the parental bosom of this country with the most 
precious gift that she can possibly bestow.” —(“* Proceedings,”&c., p.27.) 


We do not think that we could with any advantage add a 
word to these admirable remarks, but we would earnestly solicit 
attention to them; for it appears to us that they contain the 
whole pith of one of the strongest parts of our ease. 

The first effects of the letter of the bishop of London were 
manifest in the grants made by the two great Church Societies,— 
of £10,000 by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, and of £5,000 (subsequently raised to £7,500) hy that. 
for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts, towards. a 
fund to be placed at the disposal of the archbishops and bishops 
of the English Church, for the endowment of the proposed new 
bishoprics. 

In April, 1841, a meeting of the clergy and laity was called 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, “for the purpose. of com- 
mencing a fund for the endowment of additional bishoprics in 
the colonies.” His grace presided on the occasion, and was sup- 
ported by the archbishops of York and Armagh, and by the 
bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Bangor, Llandaff, 
Hereford, Chichester, Lichfield, and Salisbury. The resolutions 
adopted by the meeting, and which were supported by the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the bishops of London and Winchester, 
Archdeacons Manning and Robinson, the earl of Chichester, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, Sir Edward Cust, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
and Mr. John Labouchere, were as follows :— 

“ Ist. That the Church of England, in endeavouring to discharge 
her unquestionable duty of providing for the religious wants of her 
members in foreign lands, is bound to proceed upon her own principles 
of apostolical order and discipline. 

‘¢9nd. That the want of episcopal superintendence is a great and 
acknowledged defect in the religious provision hitherto made for many 
of the colonies and dependencies of the British crown. 
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** 3rd. That the acquisition of new colonies, and the formation of 
British communities in various parts of the world, render it ryrey <| 
that an immediate effort should be made to impart to them the fu 
benefit of the Church, in all the completeness of her ministry, ordi- 
nances, and government. 

‘4th. That a fund be raised towards providing for the endowment 
of bishoprics in such of the foreign possessions of Great Britain as shall 
be determined upon by the archbishops and bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland ; that their lordships be requested to 
undertake the charge and application of the fund, and to name a trea- 
surer or treasurers, and such other officers as may be required for con- 
ducting the necessary details. 

“‘ 5th. That the thanks of the clergy and laity present be given to 
his grace the archbishop of Canterbury, for calling them together and 
for presiding on this occasion.” 


These were not vain or unprofitable resolutions. They were 
immediately adopted and acted upon by the rulers of the Church. 
On the Tuesday in Whitsun week in the same year, a meeting 
of archbishops and bishops was held at Lambeth, at which a 
declaration was agreed to, signed in the first instance by two 
archbishops and seventeen bishops, and coincided in by two arch- 
bishops and twenty-three bishops, that is to say, by the whole 
episcopal body of the Church of England and Ireland, consentin 
to accept the trust reposed in them by the terms of the fourth 
of the resolutions above cited, naming a standing committee of 
their own body, and proper officers, and stating the objects to 
which it was their intention to apply the anticipated fund. 

Their lordships state, that upon due consideration of the 
relative claims of those dependencies of the empire which re- 
quired their assistance, they were of opinion that the immediate 
erection of bishoprics was much to be desired in the followin 
places:—New Zealand, the British possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean, New Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Ceylon. After the endowment of which, regard must be 
had to the claims of Sierra Leone, British Guiana, South Aus- 
tralia, Port Phillip, Western Australia, Northern India, and 
Southern India. 

Without binding themselves to adhere strictly to the order 
followed in the above lists, the committee intimated that it was 
advisable in their opinion to consider the cases of the several 
colonies according to this general arrangement ; and in the first 
instance they pro to make provision for the erection of 
episcopal sees in New Zealand, and in the British possessions 
in the Mediterranean. 
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Of the thirteen bishoprics thus recommended, three* have 
subsequently been established, wm in New Zealand, Gib- 
raltar, and Van Diemen’s Land (or Tasmania) ; in addition to 
which the large and important diocese of Barbadoes has, upon 
the retirement of its late excellent bishop, Dr. Coleridge, been 
subdivided into the three sees of Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
Guiana. 

In the first “ Report of the Episcopal Committee,” bearing 
date June 25, 1842, we are informed that in the autumn of the 
preceding year— 


“‘ Her Majesty was pleased to issue her royal letters, erecting New 
Zealand into a bishopric; and the Rev. George Augustus Selwyn, 
having been consecrated first bishop of that see, embarked on the 26th 
December, in the same year, for his diocese, accompanied by five clergy- 
men and three catechists, being candidates for holy orders.’’—(‘* Docu- 
ments,” &c., p. 19.) 


To those who remember the circumstances under which this 
little band of “ five clergymen and three catechists,” with their 
leader, ‘‘ the first bishop of that see,” took leave of this country, 
and went forth, full of faith and hope, upon their distaat mis- 
sion, we feel that it is needless for us to say a word in com- 
mendation of the cause which we are advocating. ‘If the first- 
fruits be holy, the lump also is holy ;” and we believe we shall 
not incur the charge of presumption or of adulation, when we 
express our firm belief, that never, since the days of the going 
forth of the apostles, has any man taken upon him the office of 
a bishop or of a missionary, in a purer spirit of self-sacrificing 
devotion and of ready obedience, than the bishop of New 
Zealand. 

In the second “ Report of the Episcopal Committee,” dated” 
June 23, 1843, we find a notice that— 


** The bishop of New Zealand has, in a journey of six months by sea 
and land, completed the first visitation of his extensive diocese ; and 
reports favourably of the progress of religion in those settlements,”— 
(“* Documents,” &c., p. 35.) 


The nature of the report in which this passage occurs was 
not such as to admit of a more extended notice of the labours 
of the bishop ; but we conceive that any one who reflects upon 
the mere announcement, that a period of six months was re- 


* Although the bishopric of Guiana forms one of the above-named sees, its es- 
tablishment was the act of the government ; and its endowment, we believe, was 
provided out of the revenues of the archdeaconry, and not from the colonial 
bishops’ fund. 
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aired for his lordship’s first visitation, will be ready to’ allow 

that he has entered upon a field of usefulness, demanding no - 
ordinary amount of toil for its cultivation. The journey was, 

we believe, performed principally on foot, and under circum- 

stances of no common difficulty, owing to the extremely imperfect 

state of the communications of the country, which must have 

rendered the circuit very laborious; to one of less vigour of 

body and of spirit it would probably have proved impracticable. 

But the exertions of the bishop have not been confined to this 
visitation. | Every action of which an account has been received 
in this country combines to prove the immense advantage pos- 
sessed by a branch of the Church placed, almost at its first_ 
planting, under the immediate supervision of a bishop, who ean 
at once devote himself to its systematic organization. After 
having personally made himself acquainted with the whole of the 
English settlements within the limits of his diocese, the bishop 
has been able to form his plans for the ecclesiastical division of 
the islands, and for the gradual endowment of the Church. He 
has appointed an archdeacon, has begun to build churches and 
parsonage houses, and to consecrate burial grounds; he has taken 
steps for requiring every clergyman to make himself conversant 
with the native language (which he himself acquired during the 
course of his voyage); and he has projected the scheme of a 
college for the education of candidates for holy orders, of a col- 
legiate school for the sons of the colonists, and of a boarding 
sehool for the children of the natives.* 

The bishop has not, however, been spared from several severe 
trials. More than one of his associates has already been taken 
from his side at the very commencement of his time of need. 
Of the five clergymen and three catechists who accompanied 
lim, two have been removed by death. Mr. Evans, “a most 
faithful and valued friend; and one who promised to be a zea- 
lous and able minister in the Church,” was carried off by a short 
illness in the autumn of 1842; and a more lingering complaint 
proved fatal, in the spring of 1843, to the Rev. Thomas Whyte- 
head, a loss to the bishop and the infant Church of New Zealand, 
which to a human eye seems well nigh irreparable. 

The see which was next erected after that of New Zealand 
was one of considerable importance ; that, namely, of Gibraltar, 
including the many scattered congregations in communion with 
our Chureh which are to be met with in the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, and other parts of the Mediterranean. The munificence 


* See ‘‘ Report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.’’ 1843. p. lv.— 
We understand that some of these last-mentioned institutions have actually been 
opened. 
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of an illustrious member of the roya! family, whose name: is as-) 
sociated with almost every work of piety and love, has contributed 
greatly towards placing those among whom:she some years since 
temporarily resided, under the superintendence of a bishop of 
their own communion, and has provided them with a suitable 
edifice for the service of God. From the second report of 
the Episcopal Committee, we learn that the newly consecrated. 
bishop, Dr. Tomlinson, has been actively employed in the visita- 
tion of various parts of his diocese ; and has appointed an areh- 
a at each of the important settlements of Gibraltar and 
alta. 

But we pass on to the third and last of the bishoprics hitherto 
established through the instrumentality of the committee, which 
is one whose circumstances entitle it to peculiar attention, we 
mean the bishopric of Tasmania. 

We hail the consecration of a bishop of New Zealand in 
the first beginning of our connection with that colony, with 
heartfelt gratitude and unmixed joy. The erection of Gibraltar 
and other places into an Anglican see cannot but excite a painful 
reflection upon the sad divisions in the One, Holy, Catholic Body 
of Christ which have rendered it necessary in the judgment of 
the rulers of one branch of the Church to send forth new labourers 
into regions which have long since been occupied by those of 
another. But in the case of Tasmania, the feeling which we 
think must be uppermost in the mind of every one is that of 
shame. 

We trust there are few who will deny that those of our 
brethren, whom the difficulty of finding means of subsistence in 
this country drives to seek in distant lands the provision of 
which they are deprived at home, are entitled to our continued. 
sympathies, and to that spiritual assistance which we have it in 
our power to supply. But if the case be so with those who are 
emigrants by their own free choice, and who have the option of 
counting the cost of departure and of remaining, if they prefer 
it, to partake of the advantages which they here enjoy, how 
much more imperative does it not seem upon those who, for their 
own advantage, and for the purifying of their society, cast forth 
from time to time from the bosom of a Christian land thousands 
of their fellow sinners into a remote and barbarous country, to 
make some provision at the least for extending the means of 
grace to persons so peculiarly in need of them! It is a fearful 
thing to people a country as:we have peopled Tasmania. It is 
no light thing to send forth our sons te reclaim an uncultivated 
waste, and to take no care withal for reclaiming the waste of 
heathenism ;—to found a new community:upon the: face of the 
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earth, and to take no care that it shall be one in which the name 
of God shall be feared and His worship promoted. But to send 
forth evil instead of good, to spread wickedness in the place of 
righteousness, not only to neglect to pour the stream of life over 
a barren and thirsty land, but actually to substitute for it the 
baleful stream of corruption,—this is, indeed, an awful thing ; 
and one would have thought that the very idea that such was 
our course of conduct towards Tasmania would have been enough 
to make the people of this country rise as one man and declare 
that this should not be, at least without the adoption of such 
measures as might suffice under the blessing of God to avert or 
counteract the evil thus diffused. 

Yet it is with grief we have to relate,* that when in 1787 the 
government of this country sent forth the first body of colonists 
who took possession of New South Wales, it was not in their 
intention to have sent forth a single chaplain or minister of reli- 
gion of any sort to accompany a body of 1,030 persons, of whom 
no less than 757 were convicts of both sexes. Owing solely to 
the exertions of the late Mr. Wilberforce, and to the influence 
of Bishop Porteus with Sir Joseph Banks, a chaplain (the Rev. 
Richard Johnson) was at the last moment added to the expedi- 
tion, upon whom, and upon his successor, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, devolved for twenty years the whole charge of a popu- 
lation which at the end of that period amounted to 7,000 per- 
sons, of whom upwards of 5,000 were convicts,—a population 
scattered over a wide space, and wholly devoid of any place of 
worship, with the exception of one erected by Mr. Johnson him- 
self at his own expense in the year 1795. 

The effects of such fearful neglect of the spiritual welfare of 
persons having peculiar need of assistance, and peculiar claims 
upon the consideration of this country, were such as might have 
been expected. We are told, that ‘lands and houses were 
purchased and rented, convict labour was obtained, and even the 
necessaries of life were procured, by an exchange of spirituous 
liquors. Rum became the circulating medium, and promissory 
notes were given, payable in that pernicious article of traffic.” 
Such was the character of the community to which we were 
making fresh additions from year to year out of the very dregs 
and refuse of our own population. In 1824, its numbers had in- 
creased to 30,000 souls, over whom there were only seven clergy- 
men. In that year the Rev. Thomas Scott was appointed arch- 
deacon of the province, and some addition was, upon his urgent 
representations, made to the number of clergy. The encourage- 


* See Judge Burton’s ‘ State of Religion and Education in New South Wales.’’ 
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ment, however, which was afforded to the members of commu- 
nions other than our own, together with some acts of positive 
discouragement towards the Church of England, such as the dis- 
solution of the Church and School Corporation in 1833, operated 
very much to impair the archdeacon’s means of usefulness. In 
1837, a better order of things commenced ; the excellent Arch- 
deacon Broughton having been consecrated bishop of Australia, 
returned to the country with renewed zeal, and has since that 
time been labouring with earnestness and success in the enor- 
mous field committed to his charge.* 

From this charge a large and important portion has now been 
separated by the erection of Tasmania into an independent see. 
The bishop of Australia is thus relieved from the care of a tract 
of 24,000 square miles, with a population of 50,000, and some 
further provision is made for the wants of those unhappy exiles. 
Dr. Nixon sailed for his diocese in February, 1843. No ac- 
count of his proceedings had been received at the date of the 
publications before us; but we doubt not that his reports will be 
found to contain a large mass of interesting, though probably 
painful, information. 

We have thus briefly adverted to the several bishopries, to the 
foundation of which the movement we speak of has hitherto led. 
The limits of this article will not permit us to dwell upon those 
which, though founded at the same time, have been less imme- 
diately the result of the labours of the episcopal committee. 
But we cannot omit to record the day on which our Church did 
consecrate and send forth, at one and the same time, five of 
her chosen sons to be the rulers and overseers of the respective 
Churches of Gibraltar, Tasmania, Barbadoes, Antigua, and Gui- 
ana; and to express our confident assurance that the remem- 
brance of the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1842, while it must 
excite feelings of the liveliest gratitude to God in the breasts of 
those who are interested in the welfare of our Colonial Churches, 
will be to each and all of us an incentive to further exertions 
in a field of so much promise, and thus far of so great fertility. 

We have already said that the importance which would here- 
after attach to the movement we have been describing, would 
very much depend upon the support which that movement may 
at this time continue to receive. If the proceedings in 1841, are 


* We regret to learn that the bishop of Australia has suffered from the dispro- 
portion between the income of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the almost unlimited demands which are made upon its funds from every quarter of 
the world; and that he has found it necessary to abandon operations of great im- 
portance, and to leave unfinished many churches, through a want of funds to enable 


him to complete them. 
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tndeed to be taken as an indication that the people of this coun- 
try, being members of the English Chureh, are alive to the duty of 


“providing their colonial brethren with the advantages of episco- 


*y, it must not be forgotten by those who have once acknow- 
edged this duty, that the work is far indeed from being completed, 
—is in truth, scarcely yet begun ; and that there will be need of 
vigorous and sustained exertions to carry it out to its conclusion. 

It is true that four of the bishopries, recommended in the 
first report of the Episcopal Committee, have been established, 
but nine yet remain unprovided for, and we are already begin- 
ning to add fresh eases of necessity to those then brought under 
our notice ; for instance, in our newly acquired possessions in 
China. 

Of the sees which have been proposed, and which have not 


-yet been erected, the most urgent cases appear to be those of 
~New Brunswick, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, South Aus- 
‘tralia, and Northern India. We extract the following 


with respect to the first of these colonies, from the second re- 
port of the Episcopal Committee. 


** The important colony of New Brunswick, equal in extent to one 
half of England, and rapidly increasing in population, has been too 


‘long without a resident chief pastor. The time, however, seems at 


length to have arrived for the supply of a deficiency so generally felt 
and acknowledged ; and as a proof of the interest excited in New 
Brunswick by the proposal of forming that provinee into a separate 
bishopric, it may be stated that the governor, Sir William Colebrooke, 
has officially expressed his opinion in favour of such a measure, while 
the chief justice, the solicitor-general, and other leading persons in 
the colony, are exerting themselves to raise a fund towards the endow- 
ment.”—(‘‘ Documents,” &c., p. 36.) 


The committee proceeded to state that, with a view to the 
accomplishment of this important object, it was their intention 
at once to set apart the sum of £20,000 towards the endowment 
of the bishopric, and as soon as the amount should be increased, 
by special contributions at home and in the provinee, to the sum 
of £30,000, to recommend to Her Majesty’s government the 
erection of the see. Since the period of this gift, now a 
twelvemonth ago, a sum of about £3,500 has been raised in the 


colony, and about £2,800 in this country; so that it will 
be seen that the requisite endowment is very nearly completed ; 
and it is, we understand, confidently anticipated, that within a 
very short period, the episcopal committee will be in a position 
to redeem their pledge of bringing the matter under the notice 
of the government. Meanwhile, not only are the wants of this 
important colony left unrelieved, till the worst symptom of 
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spiritual destitution—unconsciousness of its existence—is begin- 
ning to exhibit itself among the inhabitants, but the pressing 
claims of other of our dependencies appear almost indefinitely 
postponed. 

Among these we would particularly call attention to the Cape 
of Good Hope, a colony very peculiarly circumstanced. Al- 
though the size of the diocese of Noya Scotia deprives the 
population of New Brunswick of many of the advantages of 
episcopal superintendence, it is to be remembered that they have 
the means, if they think proper to use them, of addressing their 
bishop in eases of emergency, and that they are not excluded from 
the rites of ordination and confirmation. But the Cape of Geod 
Hope is so situated, that the 10,000 members of the Church of 
England there resident have no means of access whatsoever to 
— bishop; are even ignorant in what diocese they are nomi- 

ly situated ;* and are forced to depend for their orders and 
for the sacrament of confirmation upon any Eastern bishop who 
may touch at their ports on his way to his own diocese. 

The foundation of this colony was not the result of accident 
or of individual enterprise and speculation, In 1819, the home 
government, anxious to make some provision for the large amount 
of population which the termination of the continental wars had 
thrown out of employment, devoted a sum of £50,000 to. the 
settlement of 4,000 emigrants at. the Cape. We. have recently 
seen a private company of speculators,+ composed of men of all 
denominations, seeking to establish a bishopric in their prepreg 
colony, from a conviction of the important benefits which the 
emigrants would derive from it, and the advantages which would 
thus accrue to themselves. The government of 1819, in, the 
execution of a scheme professedly for the benefit of the whole 
community, appear never to have thought of making: any such 
provision. The result is to be deplored, not wondered at. We 
quote from a work recently published by a resident in the colony, 
and one of the settlers of 1820. 


‘* The apathy and neglect shown by the parent government to the 
members of the Church in this colony, especially to those upon the 
trontier district, the settlers of the great emigration of 1820, chiefly 
members of the Church of England, has naturally resulted in a large 
secession from her pale. The heads of.the English episcopal popula- 


* ‘ At present this establishment is considered, as it regards its government, under 
the diocese of Calcutta. This is somewhat questionable, and requires a settlement, 
which the appointment of a local bishop will put to rest. It is believed that the 
bishop of London has the right of jurisdiction, while the governor claims to be the 
ordinary.’’—The Cape of Good Hope, by.J. C. Chase, Esq. Richardson. 1843. 

+ The New Zealand Company. t J. C. Chase, Esq. 
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tion, bereft of the privileges of the Church of their childhood on their 
arrival in this colony, and naturally and conscientiously alarmed at the 
fearful consequences of the absence of all religious instruction, were 
thus forced, by a sense of religious duty, into the places of worship of 
the Wesleyans and Independents, who, with feelings of true Christian 
charity, seconded by their well known zeal, have covered the Eastern 

rovinces with their chapels. Thus the large majority of the youth 
oes been brought up under a dissenting ministry, and now possibly 
may not return to the time-hallowed Church of their fathers.” 


Without impugning the “true Christian charity” of the Wes- 
leyans and Independents, we may, nevertheless, inquire what 
has been the real secret of their strength, and of the weakness 
of the Church. We will take the answer from a writer quoted 
by Mr. Chase. 


** The members of the Church of England want the means of carry- 
ing their church ordinances and discipline into effect. They want a 
centre of authority to which the clergy could refer in matters of diffi- 
culty, and to which laymen would defer in matters of dispute ; they 
want the means of ordaining, as circumstances may require, additional 
labourers for the vineyard, and the means of confirmation for their 
children.” 


We feel that we are in danger of exceeding our limits; yet it 
is with reluctance that we pass unnoticed the wants of the enor- 
mous and increasing district of South Australia; and the claims 
of the interesting population of 200,000 nominal Christians in 
Ceylon.* One more diocese presses upon our notice, and it is 
one peculiarly entitled to the attention of our countrymen from 
its association with the name of a servant of God, ever to be had 
in honour in all the Churches, the diocese of Caleutta. We are 
sure our readers will pardon us for soliciting their attention to 
the words of one, who was himself the personal friend and fellow- 
labourer of bishop Heber. 


** T cannot forget,” he says, ‘‘ that I traced the last earthly footsteps, 
and listened to the last commands—commands given, not with the 
feeble accents of exhausted nature, but in the vigour and energy of 
life suddenly exchanged for that of immortality—of that holy and 
happy spirit, who thought not his own life dear unto him, but as he 
michi pour it as a libation upon the offering of the Gentiles, and spend 
and be spent in the service of his Divine Master. No one acquainted 
with the exhausting nature of the arduous duties devolved — an 
Indian bishop, and to whom the self-denying exertions of the devoted 
Heber are known, but will thank God for the promise this day held 


* Ceylon has a population of 1, 500, 000 souls, of whom 200,000 are nominally 
Christians. The island is provided with an archdeacon, five chaplains, and eight 
missionaries. 
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out of dividing such an overwhelming charge. I know well that it 
does not become us to mourn where we ought rather to rejoice. . . 
I know that at those graves in Southern India, while the Christian 

ilgrim resorts to offer up there his gratitude and his prayers, the 
a who stands beside him will ask, for years to come, what mighty 
virtue was there in that principle which led such men as there lie buried 
—the ornaments of their native land—to seek in distant India a life of 
labour and a foreign grave. . . . I know well that these martyrs 
and confessors of our faith would not have added a single hour to their 
lives, if, by doing so, they must have subtracted from the amount of 
their Christian labours. I know that they rejoiced to go forth with 
their lives in their hands; that they had the spirit of martyrs from the 
moment of their consecration. But we have no right to squander that 
which they delighted to offer on the altar of their God and Saviour. 
It is for us to husband the strength of those whose lives are so precious 
to the Church of God, and to take care (as far as the benevolent efforts 
of an united people can take care) that no future martyrs shall be 
added to the list; and while we honour the memories of those who are 
gone, and visit their graves with prayers and vows, let us pray, too, that 
the providence of God may so govern and direct his Church, that the 
lives of their successors may be prolonged, that greater multitudes may 
by their ministry be oom A within the fold of Christ.”—(Speech of 
Archdeacon Robinson, ‘* Proceedings,” &c., p. 32.) 


We have confined ourselves, in the remarks which we have 
made, to the consideration of the necessity for episcopal govern- 
ment, arising from the position of our colonial brethren. We 
are forced to leave another large division of the subject un- 
touched ; yet we may, in passing, call attention to the manner 
in which the duty incumbent upon us as a branch of the Catholic 
Church, to labour for the extension of Christ’s kingdom among 
the heathen, is performed. It is not uncommon to hear com- 
plaints that the money which we have expended, and the precious 
lives which we have wasted, in missionary undertakings, have 
produced such insignificant fruit. Such complaints are, no 
doubt, aggravated by a want of faith: we are not content to 
wait ‘‘many days” to find the bread cast upon the waters. 
Still there is much truth in what is said. Though our labours 
in this field have been far from what they should have been, we 
have nevertheless done much, especially of late years, towards 
atoning for our prolonged neglect. But the fruits of our 
exertions—where are they? What have we done towards ex- 
tending Christianity throughout our own empire? how much 
less in other lands? We have not time to examine minutely 
into the causes of our failure, though many suggest themselves ; 
but this we must say, the Gospel is not to be spread by man’s 
wisdom, but by the working of the Holy Spirit of God. We shall 
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preach in vain if we have not Him as our fellow-labourer. Now 


.the Spirit of God is promised to the Church of Christ; and her 


ultimate success in the work of evangelizing the nations is 
thereby assured. But to whom is the promise given? Not to 
individuals, however zealous; not to self-formed associations, 
however well regulated ; not to missionaries, called of men to 
preach a system of Christianised ethics, pure, perhaps, but 
wanting the life and power of God. The promise was made to 
the Church, the body of Christ,—a body composed of many 
members, to each of which its place has been assigned by God. 
It is by the union of the Church with Christ that the scheme 
of redemption is made manifest to the world ; it is by incorpora- 
tion into the Church, so united with its Head, that mankind are 
to be made partakers of the benefits of that redemption. How, 
then, shall they be incorporated into that of which they can 
form no idea! and how can they form an idea of it, unless it be 
presented to their view! It is not from the reports of indivi- 
dual Christians, it is not from the letter of the Scriptures, that 
the heathen will learn what that body is, in which the Spirit of 
God dwells. A stone will not give an idea of the temple, nor 
will a specification of its proportions adequately represent it to 
those who have no knowledge of its beauty. We must erect 
the building itself in the sight of the nations, and we need not 
doubt that many will flow unto it. The riches of the goodness 
of God are to be exhibited through the Church, and it is mani- 
fest that the Church cannot be exhibited without its bishops. 
But we must forbear from entering upon the question of 
episcopacy as affecting the missionary efficiency of the Church. 
We restrict ourselves in this article to the claims of our own 
brethren. We have given a brief account of what has hitherto 
been done, and what is now proposed to be done, for them: we 
have shown that they are unable to help themselves, and that 
there is little probability that the State will help them. Upon 
us, then, the members of the Church at home, this duty devolves; 
and we trust we need say but little to enforce the obligation of 
fulfilling it. We are aware of the popular excuse, that the mul- 
tiplicity of objects which claim our attention in this country is 
such, that it is impossible to turn to the remoter wants of the 
eolonies. We believe this to be simply an excuse; we doubt 
whether those who are the really active in works of love in this 
country ever avail themselves of it ; we are fully persuaded that 
if every one of us would give according to his ability, a fund would 
be at the disposal of the Church more than sufficient for every 
call that could be made upon it. But the present system of 
almsgiving and offerings is fatally delusive. How few give upen 
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any fixed principle! how many are induced to contribute rather 
‘to those objects which can produce the most brilliant subscription 
list, than to those which have the greatest claims upon the piety 
of Christians! Where is the tithe of the Church? Are we con- 
tent to flatter ourselves that the payment of a fixed rent-charge 
on one portion of our property—a payment made by Dissenters 
as well as ourselves—is a substitute for the devotion of a tenth 
part of all our substance to Him who gave it to us! Where are 
the freewill offermgs which each should bring with him to the 
feast of love? Where our thank-offerings for the mercies con- 
tinually vouchsafed to us? We trust that the necessity for these 
things is once more beginning to be felt ; that the hands of the 
Church are beginning once more “ to be lifted up in alms and 
oblations.” When this shall be fully done, the stewards of the 
Church’s wealth will be supplied with abundance for all her wants. 
Meanwhile we would urge upon those, who in the present state of 
things are compelled to apportion their gifts more carefully than 
will then be necessary, that the claims which we are advocating 
ought not lightly to be passed by. We grant that their first 
duty is to-make provision for their own brethren; but who, then, 
are they for whom we plead? Is the son who goes forth to an- 
other land, less a son than he who remains at home! Do men 
make provision for those who continue under the parental roof, 
and do they take no thought for those who go forth to encounter 
privations which the others know not? Again, what is the cause 
of the destitution in this country! Is it not that the people are 
too many for those that have the charge over them! No doubt, 
one great remedy for this is to be found in increasing the number 
of spiritual rulers at home ; but this alone will not suffice ; our 
numbers are continually augmenting; the people are becoming 
too large for the land ; and the eyes of all men begin to turn to 
emigration as the only remedy. But a crude and injudicious 
emigration will be a curse and not a blessing. There is but one 
way to render it what it ought to be, and that is by conducting it 
on Christian principles. The appointment of a bishop to ‘an 
infant colony was felt, even by the mixed company who were in- 
terested in the settlement of New Zealand, to be a measure which 
would add to their undertaking a weight and a respectabilit 
which would materially advance its interests. Shall the Chure 
be less alive to this than the New Zealand Company ? 

The wants, then, of our brethren in the colonies, and the wants 
of our brethren at home, alike demand that some provision be 
made for the Colonial Church. ‘But there is a larger view to be 
taken of the question. We said before that the ings 
which have been described were closely connected with the prin- 
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ciple of the nationality of the English Church. At the period of 
the Reformation, the rulers of that branch of Christ’s Church 
which is planted in these realms, protested that the bishop of 
Rome had no lawful authority over them, his fellow bishops; and, 
without cutting themselves off from the unity of the Catholic 
body, they declared, and have since maintained, the independence 
of the national Church of England, co-ordinate with, and not sub- 
ordinate to, the Churches of Rome and of the East. The Church 
of England has now contracted new relations in other parts of 
the world ; her sons have gone out into all lands, and have spread 
themselves over regions in which the Gospel has never been 
preached. If the Church of England still maintains that she is a 
true member of the body of Christ, she cannot neglect to show 
her unity therewith, by labouring to promote its extension. If she 
still maintains that the Church of Rome has no authority over the 
other members of that body, she cannot neglect to assert her 
national independence by labouring to promote such extension in 
conformity with the principle she has laid down. Rome does not 
slumber, though England does. With whatever faults our sister 
Church may be chargeable, she is at least free from want of zeal. 
In colonies founded by nations in the communion of the papal see, 
the interests of the Church have been carefully seetidal for,— 
endowments have been secured,—bishoprics have been erected,— 
the conversion of the heathen has been proceeded with. Nor 
have the efforts of Rome been confined to places manifestly under 
her superintendence; she has entered upon our vineyards also, 
and has erected her bishoprics in our colonies. ‘* Where we 
have ten bishops,” said the bishop of London in 1841, “ she has 
twenty-three ;” and the number has been increasing since he 
spoke, and is still increasing. On the festival of the Annun- 
ciation, 1843, the bishop of Australia found it necessary to pro- 
test publicly before the congregation against the erection of 
Sydney into an archiepiscopal see by the Pope ; and it is much to 
be feared that similar acts of intrusion may be attempted in other 
of our colonies where we have not, as in Australia, the —— 
of a resident chief pastor to defend our rights as a branch of the 
true Catholic Church. Our readers will not fail to perceive how 
widely this assumption, on the part of Rome, of a right to a 

int a_ member of her communion to a diocese, which has shiandy 
com committed to the charge of a lawfully consecrated presbyter 
of the Anglican Church, differs from the principle on which our 
Church has acted in appointing bishops to preside over the mem- 
bers of our own communion in particular localities; as for ex- 
ample, when she gave to the bishop of Gibraltar the charge of 
the English Churches in the Mediterranean. 
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But setting aside the question of rivalry with Rome, we call 
upon all who believe that the Church of England is a branch of 
the true vine highly favoured and placed in a position of great 
advantage, to ound that this position of advantage is at the 
same time one of responsibility. Churches, like individuals, must 
render up an account of the employment of their talents ;* and 
what account will England have to give? We earnestly trust 
that she may not be found wanting ;—we earnestly trust that she 
will have work to show, not equal indeed to what the extent of 
her means would have enabled her to accomplish, yet enough to 
prove that she has not forgotten the end for which those means 
were given to her. We trust that she may be like that Indian 
tree whose branches not only extend their shade to those who seek 
them, but again take root downwards, and bear fruit upwards, till 
the land is covered with the offspring of one common stem. We 
trust that these things will be so, for we think the signs of the 
times give promise of an increased and more enlightened atten- 
tion to the wants of our Colonial Churches. Our best and holiest 
are offering themselves for the work; and men going forth in 
the spirit of the bishops of New Zealand or Newfoundland, will 
not, we may be assured, laour in vain. Those who remain at 
home are beginning to feel that they have a duty to perform 
towards those who have gone forth. Money is raised for the 
construction of sacred edifices and schools, and, what is far better 
and more important, attention is turned to providing a supply of 
men duly qualified for the arduous labours to be achieved. 
Above all, men are beginning to feel that the Church must be 
spread by extending her discipline and the fellowship of her 
highest order, as well as by preaching her doctrines. 

While we offer our grateful acknowledgments to the society 
which has so long and earnestly laboured to supply to our colo- 
nists the want of the episcopal order, we cannot refrain from 
noticing the utter insufficiency of any such association to dis- 
charge the duties or supply the place of a bishop. The first 
object indeed of Dr. Bray, the great promoter of the society to 
which we allude, had been to obtain the establishment of bishoprics; 
it was only in default of these that he turned his attention to the 
formation of a society. The society itself has from the first 
borne witness to the need for bishops, and it is mainly to its 
efforts that we are, under God, indebted for those sees which 
have been erected. When episcopacy shall have been _ 
established in our colonies, the occupation of the society will 
not be gone ; it will still have an ample field before it in the dis- 
tribution of the funds which the Church will place at its dis- 


* See Revelation, ch. I. II. 
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posal, in collecting and communicating information on the state 
of our Colonial Church, in encouraging labourers to go forth 
among the heathen, and in supporting them in their labours. 
But the task of governing and guiding the flocks must be left to 
those to whom the Chief Shepherd has confided it; and until the 
means have been provided for placing each Church under this its 
legitimate authority, we look forward with but little hope to the 
progress of the Gospel. 

We conclude, then, by cailing upon all those who care for 
thefr absent brethren, who value their own privileges in the 
Church, and who desire to promote the Kingdom of their Lord 
and Saviour, “ to forward by their labours, their offerings, and 
their prayers, a work which comes recommended by the unani- 
mous voice of the bishops, and which has for its object the build- 
ing up of the Church in every country and province of that ex- 
tensive empire, which the providence of God has subjected to the 
dominion of the British crown.”* 








Arr. VITI.—1. De La Démocratie en Amérique. Par Alexis de 
Toequeville, Member de l|’Institute. Dixieme édition. 4 
tomes 8vo. Paris. 1842. 


2. La Russie en 1839. Par le Marquis de Custine. 4 tomes 
8vo. Paris. 1843. 


3. Russie, Allemagne, et France ; Révélations sur la Politique 
Russe; D'aprés les Notes*d'un Vieux Diplomate. Par Mare 
Fournier. Paris. 1844. 


In the present condition of central Europe, we doubt whe- 
ther the hardiest philosopher, or the boldest theorist, would 
venture to prognosticate the future or to decypher the signs 
of the times, so ever changing are they, and all so enigmatical. 
The few who give themselves time for observation and reflection, 
cannot but view them, if not with apprehension, at least with 
wonder, mixed with awe at the vast changes, which the march 
of invention, the progress of education, the extraordinary de- 
velopement of our resources, have operated and must continue 
to operate upon society, both civil and political. Neither can 
the experience of the past much assist us in drawing conclusions 
as to the future,—the interests which bind men become daily 
more complicated,—the movement which hurries them along 


* « First Report of the Episcopal Committee,’"— Documents,” &c., p. 21. 
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more rapid,—the opportunity of imposing limits on natural’ 
powers more rare—and amid all this excitement, a strange 
apathy seems to reign, a recklessness of the future, an anxiety 
for present enjoyment, all society, all classes, seem to act on 
Horace’s Epicurean prineiple—‘* Dona presentis rape leetus 
hore ;” and wherever we turn we hear the remark—“ It will 
last our time.” P 

** Will it last ourtime ?” Strange selfishness, even were this 
assured tous. What! have the revolutions in other countries 
been so rare? Has the march of anti-social, of revolutionary, 
opinions been so arrested, as to give us the assurance that it 
will, indeed, last our time? But have we no curiosity beyond 
the present?—No anxiety to trace the future history of our 
country, as we would that of.our lives. It is true that dark- 
ness-rests upon the objeets of our contemplations; but are 
there not also clouds of apathy and indifference resting upon 
our own minds? 

We are proud of our perfection in the science of govern- 
ment. We fondly imagine that after many trials, many sad 
experiences, we have at last gained the secret of enduring and 
equal institutions, and this vanity has been fostered by many 
great writers of otlier countries, short-sighted*as ourselves 
—we appear to have realized that equipoise of all powers in 
the state, which Tacitus imagined, while he regretted the im- 
probability of its attainment. 


**Cunctas nationes,” he says, ‘* populus, aut primores, aut singuli 
regunt dilecta ex his, constituta respublicee forma laudari facilius quam 
evenire vel si evenit haud diuturna esse potest,” 


Let us well mark the conclusion of the sentence—* vel si 
evenit haud diuturna esse potest.” Was the Roman historian 
correct in his opinion, that such a form of government could 
not be long maintained ? 

Let us reflect in what the great virtue of our constitution 
consists. It is not that all classes have a voice in the state, 
for a democracy proclaims the same principle, and would apply 
it more effectually,—it is not that at the bar of justice the ie 
are equal to all men,—that rich and poor, great and small, are 
amenable to the same code, for in a democracy this equality 
must be even beyond suspicion—for where no classes exist, no 
favour can be shown. It is not that the people are still taught 
to honour the king, for in a despotism loyalty is a religion, 
and the royal will is enforced by royal authority; the excel- 
lence of our government seems to consist in this fact, that by 
conceding, compromising, and experimentalising, we appear 
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to have combined respect for the public will with our rever- 
ence for the sovereign,—that we plead the cause of the people 
at the footsteps of the throne, and preach loyalty from the 
hustings. 

But surely is there not in this the very germ of future 
changes? If these two great antagonistic principles still 
exist, may not the moment arrive when they will become the 
watchwords of future parties?—-when the cry may be, not the 
king and the people, but the king or the people? The balance 
of power we so prize, is it not in truth the tacit combination 
of a wealthy aristocracy, and a wealthy middle class—both 
having so much to lose, that they resist to the utmost the 
encroachments of those who have so much to gain? 

True it is, that while we write, there are no outward evi- 
dences of those inward workings of the public mind,—no 
agitations, which are in general the precursors of great 
changes: there is peace abroad, and tranquillity at home— 
would we could add contentment! but the great fact must be 
admitted, there are in this country elements of future troubles, 
if not of revolutions, in the social condition of the people; 
and when once class is opposed to class, interest to interest, 
they will each seize on some principle which may preserve 
their unity, and serve as a rallying ery. The highest in the 
state will adopt the mitre andthe crown as their party em- 
blems; for it was under the government of Church and State 
that they obtained, and can alone hope to secure, all the privi- 
leges which they still possess ; and the people, in their might, 
will advance with loud cries for the equality of conditions, 
and the rights of men—which may otherwise be interpreted 
the right of each man to his daily bread. A nation that is 
prosperous will rarely rebel; but if rebellion is once stirred, 
then returning prosperity will fail to restore peace : when the 
original causes of agitation have long since ceased, men cling 
to the principles they were supposed to represent, to the 
watchwords round which they rallied; and parties who first 
fought for substances, end by fighting for shallicien 

There are undoubtedly moments, such as the present, when 
the prevailing character is indifference, we cannot call it con- 
tentment,—when if men do not all agree upon principles, they at 
least cease to agitate them,—when they lay aside their arms, 
and pause to take breath. But such calm is delusive; exhaus- 
tion leads to leisure, and leisure to redoubled energy. Nations, 
like men, are ever moving forward to an unknown future. 
The human mind, and the elements of nature, are never entirely 
at rest. 
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The crisis arrives,—the nation awakes from its slumber,— 
small parties, petty factions, local differences, disappear as by 
the word of a magician,—men start to hear opitiions pro- 
mulgated, which they imagined were forgotten; and rights 
asserted, which are the knell of their own prosperity,—it is 
the moment either of great sacrifices or great struggles; if 
of the latter, men when they adopt a faith put on the armour, 
and sharpen the sword. 

It is evident that we are hurrying on either towards a des- 
potism or a democracy. 

Some may exclaim, why not an aristocracy? We answer, 
because a pure aristocracy is seldom of long duration ; it is 
commonly the transition state between absolutism and repub- 
licanism. Besides, the chief character of our present system is 
aristocratical ; the monarch in these days is little more than 
the chief ruler—c’est une “ aristocratie tempérée,’—the ranks 
of birth are opened to the highest bidders in wealth and talent; 
and once seated in the upper house, the possessor of the new title 
is not only in fiction but in truth the peer of the nobles around 
him. Much of the respect for distinction and family has past 
away, but the roturier is called ‘‘ my Lord,” and the people 
bow the knee—such is our aristocracy. 

But while we use the terms despotism and republic, we 
would precisely define their signification. By a despotism we do 
not mean a military usurpation, a power founded by conquest 
and maintained by the sword. ‘The despotism of an Alexander, 
a Sylla, or a Napoleon, where the will of the monarch is placed 
above all public opinion, and enables him to administer the 
affairs of a vast empire, with only secondary instruments. 
We do not understand a despotism where laws are written in 
blood and translated by fear; but we would speak of a des- 
potism which is rooted in the hearts of the people,—which 
aims at the happiness of the many as the surest arm of de- 
fence against the few,—where the first doctrine taught is 
reverence and obedience, and the sovereign at the head of the 
Chureh protects its rights, while she in return sanctifies his 
authority,—where men are wise enough to dread those trials 
and revolutions through which nations pass,—where every class 
is struggling for superiority, and where men perish in their 
exertions to rush forward on the road to fame which, open 
to all, is soon blocked up by the multitude—where people see 
through the political fallacies of equal rights, which is an 
equality of wretchedness, and representative government where 
grievances are represented but not relieved,—where, after they 
have run the race and fought the fight, men are enabled to 
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teach their parties the great truth, that “whatever govern- 
ment is best administered is best,” that such a government is 
commonly the simplest in its form—we find it in Russia. 

And by the term Republic we do not intend such govern- 
ments as existed in Athens, Sparta, Rome, or even in Modern 
Italy, in Athens where the slaves were in proportion of twenty 
to one to the freemen, in Sparta where the number of the Helots 
made them a perpetual source of terror, in Rome where the 
Patricians and Plebeians divided the state into two great parties. 
The Italian Republics were in their very forms aristocratical, 
and indeed in some instances verged on despotism ; they gave 
the people a bauble and they played with it,—what the winged 
Lion is to the Ionian isles—what the Cross was to Greece,—was 
the name Republic to the Italians. 


** Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve 
E dall’ inganno sua vita riceve.” 


The Athenians were willing to be ruled so long as they were 
addressed from the Pnyx as ’Avépec ’A@nvaian, and the Romans 
were content to follow a dictator, if the proud formula 8.P.Q.R. 
was borne before them. 

But the Republic which appears to us alone worthy of the 
name, is one in which the term privilege is unknown, for 
where all men are equal how can privileges exist ?—where each 
citizen labours after the public good, because in his own 
person he represents an integral part of that public, and 
whilst seeking the interest of others he is promoting his own,— 
where the sacrifice of some great interest is not the necessary 
consequence of every change, and men look to practical 
results, instead of contenting themselves with theories and 
paradoxes. In sucha country property must be unfettered, and 
parents transmitting it to their descendants will at the same 
time bequeath to them the principles by which they have 
realized it, as a still more precious inheritance ; there must be 
no old associations, no recollections of other times, for where 
monuments of the past exist, the minds of men are ever 
prone to change,—such primitive ideas should be sown in a 
virgin soil—as in America. 

For in America we find a real democracy, not one of forms 
and words, but one whose spirit is carried through all the 
departments of the government. In the United States no one 

ublic officer exists, who does not hold his situation, if not 
immediately at least indirectly at the will of the majority, 
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whether it is a member of the representative assembly, or of 
the senate, or the President himself,—they all derive their 
authority from the people, for while every citizen has an equal 
vote in the election of the legislature for each State, the 
federal constitution transforms their legislatures into electoral 
colleges, from which the members of the senate are selected ; 
neither is there one institution which is not based upon the 
principle of public rights, but this is remarkable in the social 
condition of the Americans, that in the developement of her 
democracy she has passed through no changes—suflered no 
experiences,—the prints of the footsteps of the first pilgrims 
have not yet been effaced by the waters of time. 

The same remark will apply to Russia: from the reign of 
Ivan Vassilevitch, surnamed the Terrible, who ascended the 
throne in 1533, to the present time, the nation has experienced 
none of those ordeals of trial which most nations undergo 
before a despotism is fully established. In a wild and barbarous 
country, separated from central Europe by vast tracts of un- 
cultivated and inhospitable land, the tribes which roamed like 
the Scythians and Huns’ in search of a chance subsistence, 
were little disposed to benefit by the civilization, which was 
dawning upon the continent on this side of the Danube: one 
family, rather one race named the Slaves, were enabled either 
by superior force or cunning to impose their tribute upon all 
the different races which inhabit the country of Lithuania as 
far as the mountains which form the boundary of Siberia ; thus 
far the history of Russia is that of all other countries—the 
petty warfare of predatory chiefs, terminating at last in the 
subjection of the weakest to the strongest, but here the parallel 
ceases. No other country save Russia has seen a despotic 
power in its primitive state possess so entire and undivided a 
control over the masses subjected to it: what Russia may have 
become had a weaker monarch than Peter the Great possessed 
the throne, is one of those problems which may serve to amuse 
the imagination, but never can illustrate history; what she 
has become must fill us with wonder; what she may hereafter 
become is a question in which we are deeply interested. 

If a similarity exists in the establishment of a democracy in 
America and a despotism in Russia, the resemblance is not 
lost in the history of the succeeding events; it is remarkable 
that in neither of these countries has the least anxiety been 
evinced to change the present form of government, and that in 
both, the terms, sedition and treason, are almost unknown. 
This has been strikingly exemplified in Russia at different 
periods, when Ivan Vassilevitch, to whom we have already 
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alluded as the founder of the Russian empire, and whose very 
name is significative of barbarity, proposed in 1575 to abdicate. 
Even M. de Custine informs us, that he was followed by the 
prayers and tears of the people, and that he resumed the throne 
amid universal rejoicings. Still later, after the death of Peter 
II., Anna Ivanowana, daughter of Ivan, step-brother of Peter 
I., and co-partner in the government, was nominated empress 
on condition of her accepting certain terms which pledged her 
to adopt aconstitution ; but on her arrival at St.Petersburgh, 
in conformity with the unanimous wish of the people, she tore 
up the capitulation by which it was proposed to circumscribe 
her power. 

The following passage from M. de Custine will show the 
spirit which animated the people when the conspiracy burst 
forth at the present emperor's accession :— 


“In order to gain the army, the conspirators employed a ridiculous 
falsehood ; they spread the report that Nicholas had usurped the throne 
of his brother Constantine, who they declared was advancing with an 
army towards St. Petersburg; and they made use of the following 
means in order to decide the rebels to demand the constitution under 
the windows of the palace,—the leaders persuaded them that the 
word constitution, was the name of the wife of Constantine, their sup- 
posed empress. ‘ You will observe,’ continues the Marquis, ‘ that a 
sense of duty was rooted in the hearts of the soldiers, since they could 
only be roused to rebellion by a falsehood.’” 


We might cite many other instances in confirmation of our 
opinion, that if some small parties in Russia are not entirely 
satisfied to live under the despotic sway of one man, there is 
no general desire manifested for the attainment of what we 
term ‘‘ the blessings of a constitutional government,” and so 
in America, whatever parties may exist, and whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may have arisen on questions of minor im- 
portance, when the interests of neighbouring states have 
clashed, all classes have adhered to the same principles of 
federal government which were adopted in 1789, and of which 
the seeds were planted by the first settlers. It is unnecessary to 
cite proofs of this assertion, for the majority might at any time 
have effected whatever changes they desired. It is true that 
little more than half a century has elapsed since the declaration 
of American independence; but half a century in the new 
world is equal toa much longer period in other countries where 
society has been long organized and the people are accustomed 
to govern; but so far from showing the slightest tendency to 
separation among the States, they have increased from thirteen, 
which was the number which first signed the declaration of 
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independence, to twenty-six, including Louisiana and Florida, 
and these States at present contain a population of 11,000,000 
exclusive of all slaves and Indian subjects ; even now it is 
proposed to annex Texas to the Union, so it is not from an 
extension of territory that America apprehends danger. At 
a meeting held recently at New York, Mr. Daniel Webster 
expressed himself in these terms :— 


‘** He was sure that among a great majority of the people of this 
country, there was a perfect union of feeling, sentiment, and action. Let 
us hope,” he continued, “* that a just sense of that, in which the inte- 
rest of the Union consists, will be spread far and wide; let us believe 
that the North is just towards the South, and the South towards the 
North. I beiieve that there exists now a feeling stronger than ever ex- 
isted in the human mind, from Maine to Georgia, from the sea to the 
Mississippi, there exists a strong, irradicable, universal attachment to 
the Union.” 

* * * * * * 7 

‘* The cause is just, and the Union is perfect.” 

‘* Who can limit,’”’ said President Jefferson, in 1815, ‘ the extent 
to which the federative principle may be carried ?—the larger our asso- 
ciations, the less will it be affected by local passions.” 


This entire absence of all internal excitement may in both 
countries be in part attributed to the influence of religion. 

It may appear strange at first sight, that a religion such as 
the majority profess in America,—a religion destitute of all 
mysticisms,—of all that external form and symbols which affect 
the coldest breast and most philosophical temperament, should 
take such root in the heart as to constitute one of the chief 
safeguards against change and its attendant anarchy,—that a 
Church, the child of dissent, could ever be the parent of love. 
“ Que faire d'un peuple,” says M. de Tocqueville, ‘* maitre de 
lui-méme, s’il n’est pas soumis a Dieu?” A religion is essential 
to all countries, even if we consider it in its lowest point of 
view, as the mere bond of political union ; but where a nation 
possesses no representative of “ higher authority,’—when each 
man is supposed to be master of his own actions, and the only 
power which can check them emanates from himself,—it is evi- 
dent that without some sense of the divine, the social order 
would be hourly endangered, and the constitution would be 
destitute of that principle of vitality which is so essential to its 
existence. 

We must remember the circumstances under which the 
American Church was established, that those who first crossed 
the great waters went forth like the Israelites to worship the 
Lord after their own hearts, they brought with them a deep 
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rooted aversion to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
—an aversion which extended even to the slightest form and 
most unimportant ceremony,—pilgrims so circumstanced did 
not require any extensive aids to devotion, like the poor 
indian— 
“ Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind.” 


They found in her bold forms, the abrupt outlines and all the 
natural wonders of a mountainous and sea-broken land, evi- 
dences of a Creator ; the mighty rivers, the wide and abundant 
plains, the wild and extensive forests, the vast solitude—filled 
their minds with awe; they did not stand on the lone shore 
and listen to the pulsations of the great Atlantic, without ex- 
periencing a deep sense of their own responsibility and weak- 
ness. They had asserted great principles,—principles which 
were soon to bring desolation to many a hearth and solitude 
to the peopled city. They stood on a soil which had as yet 
been untouched by the feet of civilization; the broken rock 
was their altar, and the wild pines which sheltered them their 
church. 

M. de Tocqueville quotes the following passage, from a ser- 
mon which he heard delivered in one of the States at a 
meeting held in favour of the Poles :— 


“ Oh Almighty God, the God of armies, Thou who didst animate the 
courage, and directedst the arms of our fathers, when they contended 
for their sacred rights and national independence,—Thou who didst 
enable theni to triumph over an odious oppression, and hast granted to 
thy people the blessings of peace and freedom,—do Thou, Oh Lord, in 
thy mercy consider the other hemisphere, look on her heroic people 
who this day contend (as we once contended) for their rights and 
privileges. Oh Lord who didst create man in thine own image, grant 
that the hand of despotism may never efface Thy work,—maintain 


equality upon earth.” 


This extract is sufficient to show the feeling which subsists. 
The wildest flights of Bossuet never equalled this rhapsody of 
an American minister. 

But the influence of religion in America is by so much the 
greater, because the Church is separated from the State. 
Where the institutions of a country have been long established, 
the Church may very properly take a part in polities, as its 
dignity and authority are never likely to be impaired; but in 
America, where her administration is ever changing, and even 
the president is only elected for four years, the framers of the 
federal constitution saw the necessity of placing religion on an 
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eminence apart, beyond the ebb and flow of public opinion, 
and where it might not be exposed to the rade shocks of 
popular violence; they knew that the breath of a democracy is 
sometimes rude, and they would not have it blow too roughly 
on the purity and beauty of the Church. 


“In America,” says M. de Tocqueville, “ religion is perhaps less 
powerful than it has been at certain periods and among certain nations, 
but its influence is more durable, it is placed within certain limits and 
from these no power can remove it ; the circle of her action is restricted, 
but within that circle she has supreme dominion, without any effort on 
her part’to exercise it.” 


We have said that the dominion of the emperor of Russia is 
also confirmed by religion; that in both countries the Church 
has exercised a powerful influence; we have shown in what 
manner the separation of the Church and State, in America, 
confirms the stability of both; but in Russia the manner in 
which their interests are blended is one of the surest pledges 
of their remaining unchanged. 

Almost a century had elapsed since the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible, who was the first to assume the powers of an autocrat, 
and who acquired any sovereignty more important than that 
of ruling over a few barbarous tribes, before Peter the Great 
ascended the throne. This monarch found the principle of a 
despotic power established ; but the Church which was wholly 
independent of the throne, was in general openly hostile to its 
pretensions. The Patriarch Adrian died in 1700, and Peter 
with consummate prudence did not at once assume the power 
as the supreme head of the Church; but postponed the ap- 
pointment of another patriarch for about 30 years, when he 
abolished the patriarchal dignity and instituted in its place a 
spiritual consistory for the future government of the Church, 
of which the sovereign was to appoint all the members. This 
was the first step towards the absolute union of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers—a dominion which added so fearfully to 
his responsibility, as chief of the State; but which, placing 
him above human laws, made him independent of human will. 

** Religious intolerance,” exclaims M. de Custine, “ is the 
secret of Russian politics !” and he then details a conversation 
with an old prince, who was travelling as prince of K.. . ., 
and whom he chanced to meet in the packet which bore him 
to St. Petersburgh :— 


“You form a just opinion” says the Prince, “ of what you will see; 
you cannot picture to yourself the profound intolerance of the Russians ; 
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the triumph of Greek orthodoxy is the triumph of Russian policy, and 
without this explanation both her customs and politics would be 
inexplicable.” 


So it has been and ever must be; the commencement of all 
things is belief—the incentive to all great actions has been 
faith. Wedo not make use of the word religion, because we 
are only permitted to apply that term to the revealed evi- 
dences of the Christian dispensation ; but the faith which is to 
animate—the faith which is to preserve nations from decay 
must be no cold system of philosophy, taught in the schools 
and only approved of by reason,—it must spring from the 
heart,—it must appeal to the affections, the sympathies, aye, 
even prejudices of mankind,—it must be veiled from the too 
close observation of the multitude, for awe and mystery are 
always associated. 

We find the necessity of some faith admitted in the his- 
tories of all countries: in the augurs of Rome, the strange 
, of the East, the oracles of Greece, the cross of the Crusa- 

ers, the great standard of the Prophet, men believed and their 
belief gave them strength. In Russia and America, religion 
possesses great influence, because it has ever remained un- 
changed. The Greek Church is the same as was established 
when Valdemir, as yet only chief of a Nomade tribe, ordered 
all the inhabitants of Kelf to be baptized in the snow-swollen 
waters which flow by the town. In America the majority 
adhere to the same faith, the same discipline of the Church, 
as the first pilgrims professed when they fell upon their knees 
on the wild shores of New England, with vast untrodden 
solitudes stretched out before them, and the wide ocean which 
separated them from all civilization breaking at their feet. 

We have hitherto only illustrated some of our own obser- 
vations by a few extracts from the two works which are 
placed at the head of this article; but they are both worthy 
a more mature consideration, as the standards to which all who 
are curious in the customs and institutions of these countries 
refer. Although M. de Tocqueville and M. de Custine cannot 
in any way be compared as writers—it would, indeed, be Hype- 
rion to a satyr—yet we distinguish in both the same tendency 
to philosophical analysis, which has been the characteristic of 
the majority of French authors since the middle of the last 
century; the consequence is, that both works, but more parti- 
cularly M. de Tocqueville’s, bear too much the appearance 
of a dissertation on the original elements of government, and 
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are wanting in those bold rapid touches which give so much 
reality to a picture— 


** Like following life thro’ creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect.” 


It is like a man who should take to pieces the springs and 
wheels of a watch in order to know the hour. 

M. de Tocqueville has himself pointed out some of the in- 
conveniences to which this habit may lead. In his introduc- 
tion, he says :— 

** Il ne faut plus oublier que l’auteur qui veut se faire comprendre, 
est obligé de pousser chacune de ses idées, dans toutes leurs conse- 
quences théoriques et souvent jusqu’aux limites du faux et de l'im- 
praticable.” 


This is a process calculated to make a long work rather 
than a correct one. 

But when we have mentioned this error into which M. de 
Tocqueville has been led, the invidious part of our task is 
ended; his is one of these works which reflect while they form 
an age—his researches are such as could have alone been made 
by a luminous and enquiring mind, and he draws his conclu- 
sions with all the talent of a statesman of the highest order 
of capacity. The task which he undertook, was one in which 
even great intellects might have failed; he had to pass 


judgment on a country young in years, and to discard from 


his mind all his partial affections, and long experiences ; the 
impartial manner in which he has discharged it is worthy of 
all praise ; while he has not hesitated frankly to avow his own 
bias towards a democracy, he has at the same time freely ad- 
mitted the dangers to which such a government is exposed, 
and the little prospect which exists of engrafting it on an old 
state of society. 

There are few instances of any writer in the present day 
gaining so great and universal a reputation in so short a space 
of time; but M. de Tocqueville’s work extends far beyond the 
limits which its title assigns to it, though this very discursive- 
ness which we complain of, constitutes one of its great charms 
to the general reader. We have not time to discuss the whole 
of its plan, but would direct attention to some of the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives. 

In forming an opinion of society in America, we must never 
lose sight of this important fact, that possessing a democra- 
tical constitution, they have never experienced a democratic 
revolution. 

In America there are no great ambitions, seldom any great 
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parties. The election of a president may, for a time, create 
some excitement, more especially if, as at the present time, the 
two candidates are opposed on a question of so great import- 
ance as the annexation of Texas, involving as it does the con- 
sideration of the extension of slavery, the one perpetual source 
of discord between the northern and southern States ; but, after 
all, these two great parties are divided rather on a question of 
interest than of principle. The northern States are not more 
averse to slavery than the southern; but they have a greater 
command of free labour, and are more occupied in manufac- 
tures. By the same argument of self-interest, the North sus- 
tains her system of commercial restriction; and the South took 
up arms in favour of free trade, from the sole reason that the 
restrictive policy justified the former, and injured the latter. 

But in the absence of great parties, of important federal 
questions, the public mind is occupied by an infinite variety of 
petty details: there is no religious hatred,* hence universal 
tolerance exists; no question of class privileges can arise where 
no distinction of classes is acknowledged, and where the popu- 
lation though so large, has still so vast an extent of unoccupied 
territory, poverty must be almost unknown; and, therefore, 
the great element of all convulsions, the distress of the people, 
is wanting; but it is in the individual States, and still more in 
the corporations and parishes, that the independent character 
of the people may be most remarked. There it is that the 
principle, that wah individual is the best judge of that which 
concerns himself, is declared ; and that it is only on rare occa- 
sions that society has a right to controul his actions. The con- 
sequence is, that on every local question there are almost as 
many different opinions as electors; but the objects of ambi- 
tion are so limited, and the necessity of union is so absolute, 
that the ferment soon subsides, and the love of noise and 
exeitement dies away, so soon as the real interest of each 
little community is fairly considered. 

According to M. de Tocqueville, a democracy as it exists in 
America, is most favourable to the development of her do- 
mestic virtues. The same exercise of the will which weakens 
the authority of the father, confirms the affection and con- 
fidence of the son. Each is independent of the other ; but 
following the same calling, the necessity of mutual support 


* The recent riots in Philadelphia somewhat question this assertion. The Roman 
Catholics in that State had acquired great power, and a new party sprang up in 
opposition to them, who called themselves the Native Americans. The organs and 
orators of this new party contended, that the supremacy of the Pope was unre- 
publican and pregnant with danger to the free institutions of the country. 
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arising out of the ties of nature is confirmed by those of 
interest. 

All writers who have had any opportunity of mixing in 

eneral society in America are agreed, that in no country is 
female virtue more prized, or the marriage tie held more 
sacred. We must confess, that, after having read the passages 
which explain the causes of this morality, the admiration with 
which we were at first disposed to regard a system of eduea- 
tion which leads to so desirable a result, was sensibly dimi- 
nished. 

“ You must not expect,” says M. de Tocqueville, “to find in 
America virgin innocence combined with dawning passions; neither 
will you meet with the ingenuous and graceful disposition, which in 
Europe accompanies the transition from childhood to youth. It is 
seldom that the American, whatever her age, displays either timidity 
or ignorance; like the European, she is desirous of pleasing, but she 
knows the precise limit to which she may go. If she does not yield 
to evil, she is at least well acquainted with it, and possesses pure 
manners rather than a chaste mind. 

“I have frequently been astonished and almost alarmed at the 
singular dexterity and happy audacity with which young ladies in 
America will express their feelings amidst all the difficulties of a light 
conversation. A philosopher would have stumbled a hundred times 
in the narrow path which they run through without let or hindrance. 

*« The American will enjoy all pleasures which are permitted, with- 
out abandoning herself to any; her reason never lets drop the reins, 
though they may appear to be held very lightly.” 


It must be confessed, that there is little in this character to 
charm us; a virtue so cold and calculating is not likely to be 
exposed to very severe assaults, or subject to severe tempta- 
tion. We in vain seek in such a society for that devotion of 
heroism, that constant sacrifice, that warm and affectionate 
disposition, which in the eyes of the generous robs even sin of 
half its evil. With such unpromising materials, it is not 
surprising that America should have made so little progress 
in literature and the Fine Arts. Domestic romances, and cata- 
logues raisonnés of household duties, are not likely to awaken 
the affections or appeal to the imagination ; and it were hard 
to find subjects for the pencil or the drama, in the ‘*‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,” or the “* Young Wife’s Monitor.” 

But while throughout the United States so much severity is 
manifested towards the vices which interfere in any way with 
the well-being of aoniety it is remarkable that in all com- 
mercial transactions, whether extended or partial, national 
or individual, the greatest indulgence is shewn to commercial 
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failure. We have recently had painful evidence how little 
faith we can have in their fulfilment of any obligation, even 
when the non-fulfilment may compromise the national cha- 
racter. It is our own firm impression, a declaration of national 
insolvency would create less excitement in America, than the 
failure of one of our great city houses would cause in this 
country. 

But these apparent inconsistencies may be easily reconciled. 
There is one great motive of action in the United States: it 
is self-interest, or we might better use the plain term—selfish- 
ness. Public morality is indispensable; for any departure 
from it, any dereliction of its code, would interfere with the 
peace of families, and distract the mind from its daily pursuits, 
occupying those precious moments which should be devoted to 
gain. Public credit may be shaken, because those who are 
personally interested in maintaining it are few; each merchant 
is embarked in his own enterprise, and cares little which wind 
blows, so long as his own vessel arrives safe in harbour. Add 
to these considerations the restricted circle in which these 
interests are centered, and the divided responsibility of a 
federal government ;—we shall understand why the national 
honour is so little sympathized in by the individual States. 

But who can doubt that this disposition and character, al- 
though not the most amiable and inviting, is precisely that 
which is the best calculated to promote the prosperity of an 
infant government. The increase of the commercial prosperity 
of America is one of those marvels which arrest even the atten- 
tion of those most deeply occupied, and make men doubt the 
evidence of their own senses, when they see towns spring- 
ing, asif by magic, from the ground—railroads carried through 
wilds and forests where the foot of man never before trod 
—the loom plied, and the steam-engine heaving, where but a 
few years since no sound disturbed the solitude, save the 
torrents of the river and the wind among the pines. Mr. 
Burke, in his speech on conciliation with America, foresaw 
something of this prosperity in the dim vision of the future. 


“It is,” said he “‘ good for us to be here; we stand where we have 
an immense view of what is and what is past; let us reflect that this 
growth of our national prosperity has happened within the short space 
of the life of man ; for instance, my Lord Bathurst might remember all 
the stages of its progress. He was, in 1704, of an age ‘ acta parentum 
jam legere, et quee sit poterit cognoscere virtus:’ if then some angel bad 
drawn up a curtain, and unfolded the rising-glories of his country, and 
while he was gazing with admiration on the then commercial grandeur of 
England, the angel should have pointed out to him one little speck, scarce 
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visible in the mass of national interest, a small seminal principle rather 
than a formed body, and should have said to him, ‘Young man, there is 
America, which at the present day serves but little more than to amuse 
you with stories of savage men and uncouth manners, but shall before 
you taste of death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce 
which now attracts the envy of the world ;—whatever England has 
been gaining by a progressive increase of improvement, brought in by 
varieties of people, and by a succession of civilizing conquests and 
civilizing settlements in a series of 1700 years, you shall see as much 
added to her by America in the course of a single life ;’"—if this state of 
his country had been foretold to him, would it not have required all 
the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm 
to make him believe it?” 


But could Mr. Burke, with all his experience and imagina- 
tion, have foretold, or rather would he have granted his faith, 
had some genius foretold the present grandeur of that country ? 
Not seventy years have elapsed since he uttered these words— 
seventy years—nothing in the lives of nations; and yet in this 
period, America, from a mere province of a great empire, has 
become an independent nation, rivalling that empire in its 
greatness. 

But will this prosperity continue? will the population, as it 
increases, lose its vigour? and will the difference of classes, 
which the disproportion of wealth must engender, give birth to 
ambitions which may compromise the unity of the States?’ We 
believe not ; for there are yet great outlets for population and 
fields for speculation. There are yet lands far-west where the 
white man has never penetrated, and the axe of the settler has 
not yet resounded ; where the wigwam is still found ; and the 
Indian only hears of civilization through the tribes which have 
suffered from its progress. It is true thai such progress is 
traced by tears,—that each fresh colony is an usurpation,—that 
the Red man is driven from the well known recesses of the 
forest, and the wild trees which he has loved from childhood,— 
that where his hut stood, streets and squares spring up,—where 
his canoe glided down the river, the great steamer sweeps 
against the current, and then they are talked to about vested 
rights and territorial claims ; certain books are quoted, written 
in strange characters, and from these he learns that an Indian 
can have no affections, and he possesses no home; but that 
beyond the long line of mountains there are still wide lands 
and new forests,—that the river flows no less rapidly, the banks 
are not less beautiful, the solitude not less profound. Wh 
should they not dig up the bones of their fathers, and with 
their faithful dogs depart in peace? 
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It is most sorrowful ; but we should not too harshly blame 
the Americans; our own progress in the East has not been 
less selfish and cruel. All nations have one doctrine, that of 
necessity. a 

With respect to M. de Custine, we have heard it remarked, 
and not without some justice, that his two volumes might be 
compressed into one. Nor can we deny (having assigned 
Cystine his due merit in a preceding article,) that personal 
vanity is a large ingredient in his book. The chief figure in 
the work«is not Russia but M. de Custine. “What Bulwer 
is to is romances, Lord Byron to his poetry, M. de Custine 
is to his prose. The burthen of the song is always the same; 
M. de Custine’s perils, M. de Custine’s feelings, M. de Custine’s 
dreams; in a word, M. de Custine’s opinions. 

We further trace considerable meanness in the outward 
adulation heaped on the emperor in numerous parts of his 
book, with which his real feelings were in complete opposition. 
Connected with the “ personnel,” we think the deceptive course 
practised by him of a public correspondence wholly at variance 
with his private statements, more adapted to the diplomate 
than the gentleman. He further penetrates into private con- 
fidence, is admitted within the precincts of family circles, and 
feels no scruple in the publication of any matter that will 
interest the public. The ‘ Pencillings by the Way,” and the 
“ Diary of the Times of George 1V.,”’ exhibit similar callous- 
ness of sentiment, similar recklessness in disclosing the af- 
fairs of private individuals. It would further be wrong were 
we to suppress the fact that there are in circulation strange 
rumours of M. de Custine, whether true or false. A strong 
feeling certainly prevails against him in many of the higher 
circles ; and whether the bitterness of some points in his book, 
may not have been enhanced from a full cognizance of this, 
may be matter of question. We have not depended on him 
alone, but have looked to him simply when collateral evidence 
supported him.—His nation hates Russia, and M. de Custine 
does not conceal the vast progress which Russia has made, nor 
the fear with which he contemplates her further advancement. 
The dread with which Russia inspires France has been con- 
stantly increasing ever since the treaty of Tilsit, and the 
memory of Alexander, the emperor of the North, will never be 
effaced from the minds of the people. 

Before we quit M. de Custine, we must remark that he 
gives the following amid other conversations with the emperor, 
relative to the ‘‘ émeute” of the insurgent regiments. 


“J did nothing extraordinary. 1 ordered the soldiers to return to 
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their ranks, and at the moment I reviewed them, I said, ‘on your 
knees,’—they all obeyed. What gave me strength was, that an instant 
before I had resigned myself to death; I am grateful for having suc- 
ceeded, but I am not proud, the merit is not mine.” 


The account of this revolution in L’Allemagne, La Russie, 
et La France is, we have reason to believe, founded on excel- 
lent authority, and certainly contradicts this statement :— 


‘* The Emperor Nicholas, the Grand Duke Michael, the Empress 
Mother, the Empress Alexandra, the children of the Grand Dukes, 
and some faithful generals, were assembled in the Imperial Palace ; the 
storm was gathering round the Admiralty, the reports magnified the 
danger. 

‘‘ It is difficult to describe the state of distress and agony into 
which the Royal Family were thrown, Alexandra Feodorowna kneeling 
at her husband’s feet, supplicating him with tears not to leave her, 
or expose himself to the rebels; but General Count Etienne Gra- 
bowski, then minister of state and in high favour with the emperor, 
said the moment had arrived when his majesty must show himself to 
the troops and the people ; a minute’s delay and the crown would be 
lost. The emperor hesitated, but the count redoubled his intreaties, 
and dragged him away from the empress and all his family, who had 
seized his hands and were bathing them with their tears. It was then 
four o’clock. The emperor left the palace accompanied by General 
Count Miloradovitch and a small staff ; it was with great difficulty they 
got together a handful of soldiers, who could be depended on,—as for 


opposing the rebels it could not be dreamt of. After a brief council | 


a horse was brought to the emperor who leaped into the saddle and 
followed by a few friends, rode directly to the insurgent regiments. 
Miloradovitch spoke the first, and recalled to the soldiers the occa- 
sions when he had conducted men to victory. 

«Do not,’ he cried, ‘ listen to perfidious councils; obey your em- 
peror, he will pardon you.’ It was his last word, a pistol discharged 
from the ranks shot him dead, and a general firing commenced. 

‘* Nicholas seeing that all means of persuasion were at end, and that 
force alone remained ; one of the rebels aimed a blow at his imperial 
person, the blood of Romanoff mounted to his eyes, and a fearful 
carnage commenced, which only terminated with night.” 


Little more than a century and a half has elapsed since 
Peter the Great laid the first stone of St. Petersburgh— 


** Marisque —-—— obstrepentis urget 
Submovere littora, 
Parum locuples continente ripa,” 


And now that city contains upwards of 300,000 inhabitants ; 
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its palaces also and monuments may well vie with those of any 
other capital of Europe. 

The progress of Russia in the last 100 years has, indeed, 
been marvellous. Every fresh treaty has led to an extension 
of territory. The absolutism of the government Catharine 
fixed by the following proclamation :— 


“« The sovereign of the Russian empire is absolute, for no other than 
an authority concentrated in his personal one can adequately operate 
through the extreniities of so large an empire. 

** An unlimited empire presupposes unlimited power in the person 


who governs it. 
* + © 7. . 


*“« Any other form of government would not only be prejudicial to 
Russia, but would even at length cause its total ruin. 

** Moreover, it is better to obey the laws under one ruler, than to 
conform to the will of many. 

“‘ But what is the aim of absolute government ?—not to deprive man- 
kind of their natural liberty but to direct their actions to the mainte- 
nance of the highest prosperity.” 


It is a common opinion that the Russian government is weak 
in the executive, but in the terrible struggle with France, if 
that period may be taken as a criterion, the reverse was ap- 
parent. 

This then is the case, that while other nations have been 
fighting about principles, two great powers have silently 
sprung up, America and Russia. 

Central Europe has experienced changes which have shaken 
society to its foundations ; terrible and fearful lessons have 
the present generation been taught; and do not the elements 
of future dangers exist? Aye, even a bad harvest, an un- 
popular law, an unpopular minister, one accident in one 
spring in the vast and complex machine of government, may 
occasion results that none of us can at present foresee. When 
the truth does dawn on nations that may have been deceived 
by forms, the awakening may be terrible. Oh! liberty (says 
Madame Roland) in thy name how many crimes have been 
committed! But in the meanwhile, Russia and America 
have advanced with rapid strides in the developement of all 
the powers which strengthen, and in much of the civilization 
which adorns mankind. We have attained that point, when 
all our anxiety must be to preserve what we possess; but 
these great nations are still moving forward ; they have the 
experiences of other countries to guide them ; they can learn the 
dangers of change, without passing through the ordeal. 
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Difficulties lie in their paths. Nature opposes vast obstacles 
to the ambition of the one country; the spirit of European in- 
dependence, national vanities, doubt, and infidelity, are ar- 
rayed against the progress of the other; but there is a unity 
of feeling in both,—a calm resolution,—a steadiness of pur- 
pose,—which may well make nations divided against them- 
selves, foretel the time when their existence may be in peril. 
The contemplation is, indeed, a sad one; for now more than 
ever do we remark an apathy which promises little good, but 
is yet prophetic of change. The energies of men are running 
to waste; their sympathies and apathies are unoccupied ; they 
are neither devoted to small politics, as in America, nor do they 
repose in submission, as in Russia;—a golden mediocrity is 
most prized. Mediocrity in virtue, mediocrity in intellect, are 
poor materials to work with ; but it is adapted to the objects 
which we have in view,—present security, material enjoyment, 
freedom from thought or care, recklessness of what the future 
may bring forth. 

We are picking up shells upon the shore, and the waters 
are rising: we are resting upon our oars, and the stream is 
hurrying us along—and whither? When the change does 
come, will men usurp power, and proclaim the rights of num- 
bers? or will they, with happier judgment, submit in humble 
reverence to the dominions of an earthly, as the representative 
of divine authority? Ours is no prophetic voice, to say what 
shall be, or what shall not be. Here we must rest,—praying 
for the time when the clouds which now rest on men’s minds 
shall melt away ;—when the multitude will look to men rather 
than to measures, while these men represent great principles ; 
—when they will look beyond a mere material existence, be- 
lieving that there is a faith even in politics, and that the first 
of all virtues is obedience. 

Note.—We have carefully avoided any particular allusion to 
the concition of the slaves in America or the serfs: it is a 
subject which demands a separate article. 


ed ——— —— 








Art. [X.— Coningsby; or, the New Generation. By B. 
D'Israeli, Esq., M.P. 3 vols., 8vo. Colburn. 1844. 


Tue object of all government is the welfare of the governed. 

This truth is never so little present in men’s minds as when it 

is put in practice. It is never in a season of general content- 

ment that there.is any prevailing disposition to investigate the 
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origin or analyze the spirit of institutions ; but when this trath 
has been long neglected and foregone, when crisis is at length 
preceding change, and panic decline, the manifold and com- 
plex interests of an artificial society shrink and dwindle beforé 
the least prospect of confusion, and the elementary principle 
is inevitably disclosed—that al! dominion was intended for the 
good of the many. It rises upon us in our meaner and smaller 
age, like some aboriginal Pelasgic remain, on which the edu- 
cated have been content to speculate, and about which the 
common people have their own rude views. 

The condition of England at this moment is such as to 
provoke much po attention. We have seen no such 
anarchy, to use Lord Howick’s expressive words,* since 1830. 
It is not the less so because it is an anarchy of formule. In 
foreign countries, calmer judges than ourselves, there is an 
opinion continually expressed, that our vast empire is in peril 
of no remote dissolution. The misery of the lower classes was 
never, in any country, more universal or intense. Our foreign 
relations are unstable and precarious. An income tax has 
been resorted to, for the first time, in a season of peace. The 
House of Commons has stultified itself on two occasions. The 
House of Lords, virtually abdicating in 1832, has become little 
more than a mere chamber of registry. But most alarming, 
most fatal of all signs, our commercial prosperity—although 
it has momentarily recovered from the shocks of 1840-1841,— 


“* When credit, building on a sandy shore, 
Heard the waves echo and the tempests roar,”— 


rests upon no strong principle of stability. 

It is not uncommon to find, as a set-off against these em- 
barrassing reflections, the employment of a phraseology like 
the following :—‘‘'There never was so strong a government ; 
—a majority of hundreds in either house! There never was 
such a ministry ;—our funds at par,—the value of property ra- 
ther increasing than abating. It is in the very nature of manu- 
facturing industry, that there should be periodical fluctuations. 
Public opinion is much the same as we can always recollect it. 
The opposition journals are always getting up a crisis,—the 
winisterial always denying it. Above all—there is Sir Robert 
Peel.” But without denying the great value of Sir Robert 
Peel, there is much to demur to in this reasoning. The 
peculiar prosperity, too, which small men and subalterns thus 
delight to celebrate, is, to thoughtful men, an indication of 


* See his speech on Mr. Miles’s motion. 
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unemployed capital, and closing markets. It is of such good 
symptoms as these that a nation perishes. 

The people of England, in the meanwhile, adopt exclu- 
sively neither the first class of opinions nor the second; but 
they are ful! of anxiety and disquietude, as on the eve, and in 
the certainty of a change. They are not disorderly, because 
they ask for work; and work to them means discipline and 
order. They are not disaffected, because they ask for bread; 
and bread to them means subordination and content. But ex- 
treme sufferings must necessarily teach them extreme princi- 
ples. They have long ago discovered in the foresight of 
despair, that the season of half remedies is past, and the reign 
of convention at an end. It was evidently beeause he partici- 
pated in this conviction, because he was animated above all 
little fears of misconstruction, above all mere personal or sec- 
tarian considerations, by a sympathy with present alarms, and 
a sense of coming troubles, that Mr. D’Israeli has addressed 
himself to the melancholy questions, How and Why.—“ How 
is this to be remedied?” and, ‘‘ Why does it exist ?” 

It may be thought that we are adopting far too high a tone, 
in speaking of a novel. But ‘“‘ Coningsby” was no ordinary 
novel ;—it was an attempt to reproduce old truthr, and to 
protest against vicarious impostures. A history, a memoir, a 
"Saaenine an article, any of these, might, as the phrase goes, 

ave made a sensation. But—the public, the public of that 
society in which our statesmen move, and act, and have their 
being, the common gossip of which is their very breath, its 
merest whisper their governor, if not their guide, would never 
have been in any way influenced or affected. It is a work of 
fiction only, which can make an aristocracy think, even in 
spite of themselves. Mr. D’Israeli has read and profited by 
the history of the time whieh intervened between the repre- 
sentation of Mahomet and that of Figaro. : 

It may be imagined that there is but little resemblance be- 
tween the France of that period and modern England. There 
is, at least, this analogy—both countries in their institutions, 
manners, ethics, modes and conditions of thought and exist- 
ence, have grown old; and in old countries a truth must be 
put forward picturesquely and even lightly. It is only im the 
prime and meridian of a nation that truth can command atten- 
tion without any meretricious accessaries. The old age of a 
people in this resembles its extreme youth,—that it is fond of 
the mimetic, fonder even of the shadow than the substance. 
There is, however, this difference between them ; that it is a 
rude Thespian representation,—an attempt at art which charms 
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the first: it must be a finished and coloured imitation,—an 
attempt at nature,—which charms the last. It is the differ- 
ence between the simplicity of Herodotus and the simplicity of 
Marivaux. A child delights in a print, an old man doats on 
a caricature. 

It was thus through the medium of fiction, that Mr. D’Israeli 
has been obliged to convey the great truths with which his 
pages teem. It might be a curious metaphysical speculation 
why ‘* Coningsby,” written with the divine impulses of genius, 
less freshly and vividly working than in “ Contarini Fleming,” 
or * Alroy,” should have commanded so much more extensive 
a success. It would be a vulgar error to suppose a new reve- 
lation of gifts and powers in the author, or to imagine that the 
works of a maturer age have more of influence than when the 
imagination is younger, bolder, more adventurous. “ It is your 
men of imagination,” said Napoleon to a small man, who was 
decrying it, ‘‘ who govern mankind!” Whocandoubtit? It 
is the glowing thought which will make the glowing impression. 
Thewords whichare written with tears, will draw them. The wild 
emotion, the passionate enthusiasm, the thoughts which burn, 
will surely somewhere leave their traces. We ourselves re- 
member, and look back upon them as among the most pleasant 
of our life, the two days which we spent with “ Alroy” in the 
soliiude of a Cambridge long vacation. We remember how 
long afterwards we were haunted by the bewildering glories of 
that Oriental dream; how the chaunts of Israel would ever 
and anon sound mournfully even in that gothic sanctuary ; and 
how the Daughter of the Voice would seem to speak in the 
religious stillness of a cloister— 


“* In the light that half concealed 
The shapes that it revealed 
To the meditative eyes!” 


But the secret of ‘‘ Coningsby’s” success is to be found out 
of its author. The illustration which we have before used will 
explain our meaning. We have within the last hundred and 
fifty years tried two forms of government, the semblances of 
which remain,—a patrician oligarchy, and a plebeian aristocracy, 
The first system has never recovered from the blow which Mr. 
Pitt struck at it in 1783; the last system, divided against 
itself, and unsupported by any principle, cannot stand. The 
first system is now as old and decrepit as was the French 


absolutism in the time of Louis XV; the last system is of 
the same age as the Court aristocracy, when Voltaire wrote 
IT’ Homme aux quarante écus. The reason which made his 
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success, has made Mr. D'Israeli’s. They both attacked 
ns usurpations. Voltaire lived by the side of an 
absolutism, which had ceased to be absolute, which the parlia- 
ments were weakening and invading: Mr. D’Israeli lives 
amidst the débris of oligarchical power, whose last stronghold 
the Reform Bill stormed. Voltaire wrote to an aristocracy, 
who did not know how to profit by the victories which they 
were gaining ; Mr. D’Israeli writes to a proprietary with tenden- 
cies as suicidal, because its leaders are as exclusive as if they 
were a real and not a factitious aristocracy. Voltaire wrote 
toa church which had been controlled into Jansenism; Mr. 
D'Israeli writes to a church which has been at times con- 
trolled into Erastianism. 

We shall hereafter more fully show, that the plebeian aris- 
tocracy, that which Mr. Pitt called into existence, no longer 
rests si pee the solid base which he intended. But before we 
come down to our own time, it would be well to inquire, 
whether Mr. D’Israeli is right in the historical estimate he 
has taken of parties,—whether his exposition of the Venetian 
government, which succeeded to the revolution, be correct, 
—whether his views of Mr. Pitt’s system, and its failure in the 
hands of his successors be borne out by the fact. It must be 
remembered that Mr. D'Israeli looks into the past by the light 
of strong convictions. He has a determinate and certain faith. 
He loses no opportunity of asserting that the Tories before the 
war were the natural allies of the people. There were many 
reasons for this—hatred to the house of Hanover, dislike to the 
continental neology, which was sapping the Catholicism of 
our Church, the remains of the old nonjuring ns a detes- 
tation of the corruption by which Sir R. Walpole consolidated 
the new dynasty; in a word, the same reasons, which are 
now making an alliance between Carlists and Republicans in 
France, then flung the Tories into the arms of the people. 
In the last years of Sir Robert Walpole’s government, a Pa- 
triot and a Tory were synonymous terms. ‘The younger gene- 
ration were, all of them, bit by Lord Bolingbroke. There was 
nearly as great an outcry against ‘‘ the Boys” of that period, as 
there is now against ‘“‘ Young England.” Like them, Mr. 
D'Israeli longs for the restoration and redintegration of a 
democratic and popular, what Lord Bolingbroke has termed 
a national, party. If we were called upon for a definition of 
Mr. D'Israeli’s politics, we should sum it up in a few words. 
—His sentiments are Tory, his presentiments are Radical ; he 
feels like a Paladin; he thinks like a Republican. This pas- 
sage might have been written in ** The Craftsman” :— 
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“The great object of the Whig leaders in England, from the first 
movement under Hampden to the last more successful one in 1688, 
was to establish in England a high aristocratic republic on the model 
of the Venetian, then the study and admiration of all speculative 
politicians. Read Harrington ; turn over Algernon Sydney ; and you 
will see how the minds of the English leaders in the 17th century 
were saturated with the Venetian type. And they at length succeeded. 
William IIL. found them out in an instant. He told the Whig leaders 
‘I will not be a Doge.’ He balanced parties ; he baffled them as the 
Puritans baffled them 50 years before. The reign of Anne was a struggle 
between the Venetian and the English systems. Two great Whig nobles, 
Argyle and Shrewsbury, worthy of seats in the Council of Ten, forced 
their sovereign on her death-bed to change the ministry. They ac- 
complished their object. They brought in a new family on their own 
terms. George I. was a Doge; George II. was a Doge; they were 
what William II1., a great man, would not be. George III. tried not 
to be a Doge, but it was impossible materially to resist the deeply laid 
combination. He might get rid of the Whig magnificoes, but he could 
not rid himself of the Venetian constitution. And a Venetian consti- 
tution did govern England from the accession of the House of Hanover 
until 1832.” 


Venice, as Mr. D'Israeli says, in this clear and masterly 
précis, possessed the same ascendant power over Europe in the 
16th and 17th centuries, both in manners and in political 
sentiment, as Paris does in the present day. Mr. D'Israeli’s 
attention seems to have been particularly drawn to this fact— 
and a due consciousness of it has allowed him to take a novel, 
but a far truer, view of our history than preceding writers. 
We are too apt to seek for the origin of the anti-monarchiecal 
principle of modern times in the creation of the United Pro- 
vinees of Holland. Yet we might remember that they formed 
a republic that was not founded by republicans, for the Dutch 
offered themselves first to a French prince, and then were 
rejected by an English queen. The founders of our English 
oer liberty, which must always be distinguished from our 

nglish legal liberty, were not men touched with democratie 
eee or occupying a position flattering to the projects of 
the leveller. They were men of lineage and largely-acred ; 
some of them of elegant letters, all acommsiinleel many of 
them travelled. Their estates had been formed or considerably 
increased by the spoliation of the Church, their rents greatly 
advanced by the spread of our commerce and the consequent 
improvement in our agriculture, during the thriving reigns of 
the last of the Tudors and the first of the Stuarts. This class, 
with the property of the country in their hands, looked for its 
inevitable aceompaniment—power. The Tudors, who suceeeded 
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to the throne amid the ruins of a feudal aristocracy, found no 
difficulty in establishing their absolute sway, and in ridding 
themselves by force of the few great barons, whom the wars 
of the Roses had spared. But the partition of the ecclesiastical 
estates among laymen had gradually created a new territorial 
aristocracy who demurred to the royal will, interpreted, as it 
too often was, to the profit of favourites and minions. Alger- 
non Sydney who lived at a later date, but who inherited all the 
feelings and dogmas of the first parliamentary movers, has 
clearly shown in his ‘‘ Discourses on Government,” among 
what class he looked for the materials of that popular govern- 
ment, which he advocated against the vetslonteah theory of 
Filmer. Thus he notices the sneer of that writer against the 
nobles :— 

** It may be worth our pains to enquire what our author means by 
nobility. Ifsuch, as at this day by means of patents obtained by 
money or for favour, without any regard to merit in the persons, or 
their ancestors, are called dukes, marquises, and such like, [ give him 
leave to impute as late and base an original to them as he pleases, with- 
out fearing that the rights of our nation can thereby be impaired ; and 
am content, that if the king do not think fit to support the dignity of 
his own creatures, they may fall. But if by noblemen we are to 
understand such as have been ennobled by the virtues of their ances- 
tors, manifested in service done to their country, I say, that all nations 
among whom virtue has been esteemed, have had a great regard for 
them and their posterity.” —( Discourses, p. 425.) 


And afterwards he remarks— 

‘‘ The commons are as free as the nobles, many of them in birth 
equal to the patentees, in estate superior to most of them.’’—( Ibid. p. 
~ 430.) 

It was these commons, “as free as the nobles, many of 
them in birth equal to the patentees, in estate superior to most 
of them,” who in the reign of James I. resolved virtually to 
obtain the sovereignty of England. They were accomplished 
ere who had reclined in a gondola, and had read 

achiavelli and Giannotti. ‘They had seen a sovereign who 
was a pageant, and a great council of nobles, who were su- 
preme. They had seen all this, too, under a political consti- 
tution; which, to use the words of Harrington, one of their 
order, who had visited Venice under James, and returned in 
consequence a republican under his son, ‘was immortal in 
its nature; and to this day Venice stands with 1,000 years of 
tranquillity on her back.” 

It was decreed that the great struggle to obtain this form 
of government, ‘* which,” writes Harrington, “:-has‘no cause 
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of dissolution,”—which was to place the sovereigns of England 
in the hands of an aristocratic assembly, and to secure the 
great proprietors of the soil from any inconvenient restoration 
of Church estates by an anti-ecclesiastical character so decided, 
that even in Italy, and in the middle ages, it had controlled the 
Pope—should be made under the second Stuart. The leaders 
of the movement were in blood, and bearing, and standing in 
the country, not unworthy of having their names enrolled in 
the Golden Book. Eliot, Wentworth, and Hampden, Fiennes, 
St. John, and Hazelrigge, might rank with the Mocenigos, the 
Grimani, and the Contarini. They brought to their great at- 
tempt an intellect and a courage, and statesmanlike resources 
equal to the supreme occasion. But the spirit of the time, 
though bent on change, and essentially anti-monarchical, was 
of a far different complexion to their designs. It was doomed 
that the republican model that was to fashion this new Eng- 
land, was not to be found in the marble palaces and painted 
halls of Venice. Geneva furnished us with a humbler but 
more vigorous type, appealing to the sympathies, even the 
oy of the people ; and the gloomy presbytery of Calvin 

affied the frigid and exclusive dominion of the intended Con- 
script Fathers of Westminster. 

** There is something,” continues the republican Harrington, ‘ first 
in the making of a commonwealth, then in the growing of it, and last 
of all in the leading of its armies, which seems to be peculiar only to 
the genius of a gentleman; for it is plain in the universal series of 
story, that if any man founded a commonwealth, he was first a gentle- 
man.” 


One, no doubt, of those great commoners of Algernon 


Sydney, ‘‘ who are as free as the nobles, many of them in ~ 


birth equal to the patentees, in estate superior to most of 
them,’—Richard Baxter,—wrote his ‘‘ Holy Commonwealth” 
against what he called Harrington’s ‘‘ Heathenish Common- 
wealth.” Geneva beat Venice for the time; but the religious 
passions of the people die away, while the political instincts 
of the nobles are eternal. We find the stern anti-monarchical 
Sydney referring to the example of Venice, almost as fre- 
quently as Harrington, of whose writings he was through life 
a votary. 


“In the State of Venice, at first, their prince was as absolute as any 
barbarian ; till having strayed, and given some instances of human 
frailty, new curbs and new ties were devised for him ; but the Italian 
proved still too witty to be held by any. The Venetians, however, 
would not be dallied withal: they would not suffer the transgressor to 
rejoice long in {his extravagance, but pursued him with exemplary 
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punishment. Sabellicus reckons to the number of twelve that lost 
their heads for slipping their bridles. At length, when the Venetians 
found that neither the simple trust was sacred, nor the coronation oath 
inviolable, nor the exemplary punishment effectual, to restrain their 
prince within the bounds that were consistent with a free people, they 
concluded, that the public safety could not be sufficiently provided 
for and secured against their prince, till they stript him of all the 
reality and substance; leaving him barely the formalities and trap- 
pings, and empty shadow of sovereignty.” —(A General View of Go- 
vernnent in Europe, p. 19.) 

The restoration of Charles II. was the restoration of the 
English monarchy. Twenty years after, the anti-monarchical 
oligarchy, alarmed at the revival of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and again fearful of a restoration of the ecclesiastical 
estates, made another and vigorous attempt for the establish- 
ment of their aristocratic republic; and on this occasion, not 
having to contend with the religious fanaticism with which 
the nation was disgusted, they approached, though they did 
not consummate, success. They expelled the English monarch 
by the agency of a Dutch prince; and when the foreigners 
had accomplished their purpose, they intimated the office of 
powerless pageantry that was destined for him. But the 
patrician oligarchy of England found in the Prince of Orange 
not an instrument, but a master. He denounced their Vene- 
tian politics: he threatened to quit the country, and leave 
them to contend with the great body of the nation, which was 
opposed to them: he more than once repeated that “he 
would not be a Doge:” he made his own terms; within a 
few months of his accession expelled the Whig magnificoes 
from power; and during the rest of his reign, by an adroit 
balance of parties, succeeded in still exercising some of the 
prerogatives of an English king. 

The struggle between the Venetian and the English systems 
was about equal during the reign of Anne. During her last 
years the national party, headed by Bolingbroke, triumphed. 
As it was, the energy of the patrician party crushed by a 
stroke of state the preparations that were making for the res- 
toration of the native prince. A German elector, of a very 
different character to the Dutch stadtholder was now brought 
over. The cabinet was established on its present system, and 
the sovereign banished from his own council, and the enor- 
mous mystification of the responsibility of ministers to a 
parliament of their own adherents was invented. 


How successfully, the great Whig magistrates rivetted 
their chains, we still feel and rue in the 19th century, It 
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is to their territorial selfishness, that we owe that exagge- 
rated system of protection to which the Stuart kings would 
never have consented. ‘* At the accession of William III.,” 
says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ a new system was adopted. The inte- 
rests of agriculture, were then looked upon as of paramount 
importance ; and to promote them, not only were the duties 
on exportation totally abolished, but it was encouraged by the 
grant of a bounty.” The very first year of the new dynast 
was branded by the present of this monopoly to the great land. 
owners ; the whole course of Whig legislation was thence- 
forward marked by a similar spirit of exclusiveness, and by 
as flagrant a violation of popular rights. Take, for example, 
their three great measures—the Peerage Bill, the Excise Bill, 
the Septennial Bill. The first was a decree, that after a cer- 
tain time, no more peers were to be created. What was this, 
but a Venetian attempt to make a golden book! The revolu- 
tionary seignieurs were happily foiled, because there was 
enough of English independence, even among their followers, 
to resist so vainglorious a conspiracy. They were more suc- 
cessful against the people. The Septennial Bill, it is well 
known, was carried, in despite of the most strenuous opposi- 
tion from the Tories,—of whose majority, had there been a 
despotism, there has never been a question. Who has for- 
gotten the witty sneer of Lord Peterborough, when he turned 
to the latitudinarian bishops, and exclaimed, ‘‘ that if the pre- 
sent parliament continued beyond the time for which they 
were chosen, he knew not how to express the manner of their 
existence ; unless, begging leave of that venerable bench, they 
had recourse to the distinction used in the Athanasian creed, 
for they would be neither created, nor made, but proceeding?” 
The Excise Bill was also carried—notwithstanding all the elo- 
ee of Bolingbroke in * The Craftsman,” and Wyndham in 
the Commons. It should also be remembered, that all measures 
of a democratic tendency,—-such as the Place Bill, or the 
Bribery Bill,—the first intended to limit the number of place- 
men in the towns; the second, to prevent bribery at elections, 
ok mt with the patriotic band, of which Sir W. Wyndham 
and Shippen were the leaders. But, it was the hopeless struggle 
of a few senators, still faithful to the ancient traditions of 
their country, against a legion of pretorians, gorged with gold 
and plunder, banded by a sense of injustice, and disciplined 
by a fear of the people. 

The unequal war terminated in the famous secession of Sir 
William Wyndham. The race of the Hanmers, Hynde Cottons, 
Sheppens, lingered but for a moment. In their stead there 
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arose a new brood of patriots, whose ideas were cast in a far 
other mould. The word liberty was for ever on their lips; 
they wrote verses to the goddess as frigid and unimpassioned, 
as their classic and imitative feelings; they raised statues to 
her in the woods of Hagley, and the terraces of Stowe; they 
addressed orisons and invocations as monotonous as if the 
House of Commons had been her temple, and they had been 
her priests. But they would have recoiled in disgust, if 
there had been any attempt to connect the people with their 
dilettanti liberalism. Its great charm to those young Whig 
seignieurs, was that it was exclusive. It was beyond the 
reach of the vulgar, it was a result of their academic education ; 
the prose of Eton, the theme of Westminster, the declama- 
tion of Trinity overagain. Their language all the while bore an 
esoteric signification ; there was the hatred of Horatius Cocles 
fora king, but there was the greatest kindness for the heir 
apparent. The patriot who had obtained thunders of applause 
for his allusions to Brutus, Decius, Regulus,—who had talked 
of Spartan frugality and eulogised Spartan manners, would 
directly afterwards sit next Miss Bellenden at supper at 
Leicester House, and consult with the Prince of Wales upon 
the best mode of paying his debts. But if this, the oligarchical 
euphuism of the day, was revolting to thoughtful men, it 
was impossible for them to get a hearing, except by means 
no less fatal to their independence. Politics had become 
what war had been four centuries before. No man could 
succeed, except by attaching himself to some great and 
at yates house. It was a contest entirely of connections. 
t was not so much a question, whether war should be de- 
clared with Spain, as whether Lord Temple should have the 
Garter,* whether the Stamp Act should be repealed, or whether 
the Graftons or Rockinghams, Conway or Dowdeswell,+ lead 
the House of Commons. It was a series of mélées, in which 
at first Townshends, Walpoles, Neweastles, Sunderlands, 
Stanhopes, or a little later, Bedfords, Graftons, Grenvilles, 
Butes, broke their lances. And, ever and anon, a fainéant 
knight, like him in Ivanhoe, would mingle in the strile, over- 
power all opposed to him, fill spectators with admiration, and 
sycophants with fear, and then as if weary or careless of the 
victory, retire to his hermitage at Hayes. But, even Lord 
Chatham’s lion heart would have been of no avail, if it had 
not been for the most fortunate of marriages. The secret of 
his strength was in the cousin-hood, who cherished him. His 


* Lord Chatham’s Correspondence. 
+ Duke of Bedford’s Journal. 
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invectives were so formidable on account of the Lytteltons and 
Grenvilles, who were ready to back him in divisions. 

Let us imagine ourselves for one moment in the House of 
Commons of that day. Henry Fox has just come up fromNew- 
market to make a speech, He is already on his legs. There 
isa rush from the lobbies. The house is filling fast. Men are 
crowding round to hear. Is it his eloquence, his vivacity, his 
wit, his subtlety of mockery, his searching irony? It is only 
to know whether tae Dvxkz is still out of humour with the 
ministry. But Murray is answering, that most mellifluous of 
pleaders! There is unabated attention—Not a man has left 
the House—This at least is the result of fascination. They 
cannot but stay from admiration. They are won by that ele- 
gant persuasiveness. They are spell-bound by the music of 
that silvery tone. ‘They are rivetted in the chains of that 
Cireean melody. Nota bit of it! There is simply anxiet 
for the Duke of Newcastle's rejoinder. Nay, at a later era | 
in the midst of some of Burke's most earnest expostulations 
about America, his most indignant remonstrances about India, 
we fancy we catch Welbore’s whisper, or Lord George’s sneer, 
“Oh! that is the line the Rockinghams are taking !” 

It was in vain that George III. made repeated efforts to 
break the ignominious thraldom to which he was subjected. 
He attempted it first with Lord Bute and the Duke of Bed- 
ford. He next tried George Grenville. In the same year 
he applied to Mr. Pitt. That great statesman’s words will 
explain the history of England from 1688 to 1783: ‘* It is 
only out of the great revolutionary houses that your majesty 
ean safely choose your servants.” None knew it better than 
he did, whose heroic life had been exhausted and sacrificed 
amidst their small and worrying intrigues. 

It was reserved for his son, the second Pitt, to destroy this 
narrow and disheartening system. He did so, by summoning 
the middle class to his aid. He made his famous stand against 
the oligarchy, supported by the king, a large majority of the 
church, the dissenters, the merchants, and the whole move- 
ment party of his day—the national party. The dream of 
Lord Bolingbroke was for the moment realized. There was 
a monarchical democracy, and a patriot king. But, after his 
triumph, Mr. Pitt began to look around him. It was still 
necessary to crush his foes, and reward his followers. He saw 
that the coalition of great magnates had no root in the coun- 
try. The least consideration would have served to illustrate 
this truth. How purely commercial, is the genius of England. 
Roturier and parvenu are happily untranslateable in English. 
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Mr. Pitt, unlike preceding ministers, determined not to 
connive at the un-English and magnificent conspiracy, which, 
like a nightmare, brooded over the national resources. He 
resolved to confide power, honour, emolument, dignity to his 
new allies. He popularized the aristocracy, and, as old Whigs 
still bitterly lament, vulgarized the peerage. Our Caven- 
dishes and BRewbeds were indignant ns alarmed to find upon a 
sudden their power neutralized, their votes balanced, their 
consequence departed; a moe of Rolles in the ascendant, 
an aristocracy of Ryders and Pepper Ardens around them. 
But, it was not only the chief of his adherents that received 
the profuse and politic bounties of Mr. Pitt. We will quote 
the testimony of a Whig historian who uniformly disparages 
Mr. Pitt, and who does not understand his system :— 


** Pitt had bribed the whole of the middle class of the country. 
Never did England know such prosperous times—never was the road 
to affluence so open. By a species of financial necromancy, Pitt had 
called up the produce of the labour of their remote descendants, and 
poured it all in lavish wantonness among his contemporaries, Con- 
tracts, and jobs, and pensions, the pebbles which make up the moun- 
tain of our national debt, rendered enormous fortunes rife throughout 
the nation ; and these again were partly spent among the lower classes 
in exchange for their votes—in buying seats by which the heap might 
be increased. The golden Pactolus which rolled from the Treasury, 
had many branches; there was not a hamlet in the kingdom so humble 
as not to be visited by some streamlet from the glittering tide.”— 
(Cooke's History of Party.) 


But if there was much evil in this, the benefit was im- 
measurably greater. The noblemen of Brookes’s were obliged 
to fall back upon a support truer and more certain than their 
boroughs. The new aristocracy, whom Pitt had called into 
existence, were as strong in parliamentary influence as them- 
selves. They had introduced, however faintly and uncertainly, 
some glimmerings of the public feeling into either house. 
Principles had, bit by bit, begun to re-appear. Year after 
year men had begun to feel almost as much interested, how 
the greatest dominions in the world were to be governed, as 
their fathers had done about Bubb Doddington’s peerage, or 
Harry Furnese’s reversion. The state of Ireland,—the exten- 
sion of our commerce,—the maintenance of our manufacturing 
supremacy,—the welfare of our agriculture,—all became party 
questions; that is, questions upon which men began to feel 
and be in earnest. It was also part of Mr. Pitt’s system to 
rear up arace of statesmen, who, from their position should 
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be enabled to confront, and from their origin, be naturally 
opposed to the great Whig patricians. He employed talent 
wherever he found it; he delighted to raise, promote, ennoble 
it. He put adventurers, and men of the people, upon the same 
level as the proudest dignitaries. He gave them offices, 
which under the old régime had been almost the inheritance of 
certain houses. He thus established both a plebeian and an 
official aristocracy, which if they had been continued upon the 
same principles on which he founded them, would have ended 
jn something better than a bye-word of mockery and derision. 
Let us, too, not accuse Mr. Pitt for those long dreary years of 
incapacity for which he was in no way responsible ; and let us 
remember that he summoned into political existence the most 
talented orator of our age,—Mr. Canning; and our most use- 
ful public servant, Mr. Huskisson. Nay, if it had not been 
sor the revolution which he effected,—when, like Pericles, 
he subdued an oligarchy, and raised a middle class to power, 
wealth and station,—Sir Robert Peel’s fame would probably 
have been better known in Lancashire than in Europe. 

The great merit of Mr. Pitt’s system, whatever may have 
been its defects, was its catholicity. The high places, func- 
tions, immunities were open to all. Privilege, he had fondly 
hoped, was no more. But the Liverpools, Harrowbys, Cam- 
dens, whom he had made great men, precisely because they 
were in their origin little men,—defeated his patriotic scheme. 
His whole political career had been a protest against a narrow 
and contracted form of government. He had foreseen that, 
with an increasing population, developing resources, expanding 
industry,—the governing class in the country, to be permanent, 
must be also elastic and not exclusive. But the plebeian aris- 
tocracy which Mr. Pitt had founded, was no sooner released 
from their allegiance by his death, than they endeavoured in 
their turn, to establish a restrictive and sectarian monopoly of 
power. They caricatured the worst vices of the old Whig 
oligarchy. It was like the game in Guy Mannering, in which 
lawyers, nabobs, dandies, imagined themselves grandees. They 
—the followers of a minister who owed all his power to the 
popular principle, endeavoured to crush it by Peterloos, Six 
Acts, and Dragonades. They, the followers of a minister 
who brought forward a parliamentary reform, in order to 
destroy the power of the few, opposed parliamentary reform, 
to keep power with themselves, the few. They, the followers 
of a minister who was supported by the dissenters, and who 
advocated the liberty of conscience, adopted eries and preju- 
dices, of which the most bigoted would have been ashamed. 
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They, the followers of a minister who had resigned because 
he could not carry emancipation, and who had intended to 
establish the religion of the majority in Ireland,—trampled 
upon the Irish people with all the bigotry, and ruled them 
with the rule of the Ironsides. They, the followers of a 
minister who had swamped the House of Lords that he 
might break the dominion of a hierarchy, declared it the 
most sacred part of the constitution, and, like Levites, only 
permitted themselves and their connections to enter in! 
They, the followers of a minister who knew that the genius 
of England was commercial, and who had carried out the 
true principles of trade in the French treaty of 1785, bribed 
the landowners by a present of a monopoly, such as even the 
Shrewsburys and Somersets had not dared to exact, while 
they treated all the great commercial classes as if they had 
been Helots ! 

Contrast, for one moment, the conduct of Pitt, with that of 
this plebeian aristocracy he founded, towards the manufac- 
turing interests. Can it be doubted, how, with his principles, 
and in pursuance with his design, in consistency with his uni- 
form commercial policy, he would have attached to the con- 
stitution that great community which did as much as all our 
armies to subdue Napoleon, and which has so munificently 
added to the common wealth? Yet by the absurd and blind im- 
policy of the Percival, Portland, and Liverpool administrations, 
this great interest has been excluded from honour, but is ad- 
mitted to power. It can boast no peer, but it has made a 
prime minister. Its voice is the loudest in the House of Com- 
mons, but is never heard in the House of Lords. Coronets are 
withheld from them, but the mace which can shiver them can 
be put into their hands. How is this to end? How can it all end 
except in the same way which the decline of Rome has illus- 
trated, who armed her barbarians, but refused them franchises ; 
who gave them might, even while she outlawed them? The 
plebeian aristocracy has long treated the manufacturers as 
foreigners ; the day has at length come when those in their 
turn look upon them as enemies. 

We have shownhow Mr. Pitt’s great design of honouring 
all merit, and governing in no exclusive spirit, has failed from 
the miserable selfishness and contracted views of his successors. 
The plebeian aristocracy became a mimetic oligarchy. It re- 
minds us irresistibly of that section of the Venetian nobility, 
which bore the name of the Nobles of the War of Candia—a 
title that must seem to indicate something of chivalry and 
the guerdon of martial achievement. On the contrary, they 
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were honours that were purchased. In the middle of the 
17th century, when the decline of Venice was more apparent 
to the Council of Ten than to Europe, the State, exhausted 
by colonial wars, and especially by the loss of Candia, re- 
solved, in order to supply its exhausted coffers, to sell the 
dignity of a Venetian noble to a certain number of plebeian 
families. Nearly 100 houses were admitted under these cir- 
cumstances, and 100,000 sequins was the price of each title. 
The accumulated treasure supplied the deficiency occasioned 
by the Candian campaign, and thus a plebeian aristocracy 
overpowered the patrician oligarchy. The same consequences, 
however, occurred at Venice as in our own country. The fresh 
blood, instead of infusing a new spirit and vigour into the con- 
stitution, became a mimetic oligarchy, with all the vices of 
the old patricians, and none of their redeeming qualities. They 
kept down the popular spirit, they sapped the national charac- 
ter, and as if a judgment on their mean and short-sighted 
tyranny, the last of the doges, Manini, who was doomed to 
sign the extinction of his country, was not a real magnifico 
of Venice, but the plebeian descendant of one of those Nobles 
of the war of Candia. 

Against this anti-monarchical and oligarchical constitu- 
tion, which, after two abortive attempts, was established in 
England on the accession of the present family, the three 
great parliamentary names of England have been at different 
epochs arrayed. Its frigid and relentless spirit has in turn 
blighted the career of Bolingbroke, clouded the genius of 
Chatham, and drove Canning to the grave. At length, the 
avenging hour arrived. The old patrician party, mortified at 
the monopoly of power by the mimetic oligarchy, combined 
with the people against a tyranny, redemed neither by genius 
nor antiquity—which had neither lustre nor prescription to re- 
commend it—which had lowered the tone of the national cha- 
racter, and had desecrated the parliament of England. The 
Reform Act destroyed this exclusive system, but it substituted 
no other in its place. The real and the mimetic oligarchs 
were placed in hostile array, the middle class was called into 
public council, the great body of the people appealed to for 
their judgment ; yet finally informed that their judgment 
was not held equal to the exercise of political rights. The 
following is Mr. D'Israeli’s sketch of this position of cireum- 
stances :— 


‘* Conservatism assumes in theory that everything established should 
be maintained ; but adopts in practice that everything that is esta- 
blished is indefensible. To reconcile this theory and this practice, they 
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Fister what they call ‘ the best bargain ;” some arrangement which 
as no principle and no purpose; except to obtain a temporary pause 
of agitation, until the mind of the Conservatives without a guide and 
without an aim, distracted, tempted, and bewildered, is prepared for 
another arrangement, equally statesmanlike with the preceding one. 

‘* Conservativism was an attempt to carry on affairs by substituting 
the fulfilment of the duties of office for the performance of the functions 
of government ; and to maintain this ‘negative system by the mere in- 
fluence of property, reputable private conduct, and what are called 
good connexions. Conservativism discards prescription, shrinks from 
principle, disavows progress ; having rejected all respect for antiquity, 
it offers no redress for the present, and makes no preparation for the 
future. It is obvious that for a time, under favourable circumstances, 
such a confederation might succeed; but it is equally clear, that on 
the arrival of one of those critical conjuncturesthat will periodically occur 
in all states, and which such an unimpassioned system is even calcu- 
lated ultimately to create, all power of resistance will be wanting; the 
barren curse of political infidelity will paralyze all action; and the 
Conservative Constitution will be discovered to bea Caput Mortuun:.” 

How little England has understood that “ aristocracy” 
that has long been prevalent in this isle, which we have 
already indicated. Bo they more clearly comprehend that 
coming democracy which they announce? Is there no dif- 
erence in the anticipated democracy of 1844, and the im- 
pending democracy of 1832? And if a difference, what? And 
why a difference? In 1832, an oligarchy crumbled to pieces. 
Then the ‘ public mind” believed they were in a state of 
transition to co-operate. There was nothing between the 
House of Lords and the Birmingham Union ; the despotism of 
a Wellington was to be succeeded by the ne of an 
Attwood. But the storm abated; there was a lull; the 
Union did not grow stronger, while the House of Lords sub- 
sided into a self-announced Court of Registry of a House of 
Commons then deemed omnipotent, but hich is now chiefly 
known as an assembly that rescinds its solemn decisions 
whenever it is threatened by a minister. How long can such 
disgraceful exhibitions, as upon Lord Ashley’s and Mr. Miles’s 
motion, pollute the representation of a people of freemen ? 
The reformed House of Commons is fast hurrying to the same 
bourne as the patrician chambers, and the political union; 
yet still it is a state of transition. But what now repre- 
sents that democracy still in every one’s mouth or thoughts? 
What personifies that people so often flattered, so often be- 
trayed? Two enormous forms loom in the distance; and 
amid the wreck of patrician oligarchies, plebeian aristocracies, 
titular sovereignties, and Erastian establishments, the thought 
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and sentiment of the nation would still gather round a monar- 
chical democracy, and a popaler Church. 

“ But,” says the mere Utilitarian, ‘‘the people suffer; will 
forms of government, will even passionate convictions, bring 
them relief?” These forms of government which they begin 
to welcome, these passionate convictions which begin to dis- 
turb our late latitudinarianism, they are the instruments and 
the impelling powers which are to redress their condition. 
The people ask for a government, both civil and sacred, which 
will sympathize with their lot. It is their first want. When 
they have obtained that, they believe the resources of relief 
are not barren, and will not be niggardly developed. 

We turn, then, from that parliamentary principle to which 
the people have so long, so fondly, so fruitlessly trusted, to 
hail that new principle of regeneration which was not con- 
eeded by kings or fashioned by nobles ; but which sprang from 
the genius of the people, and which irresistibly, and like an 
instinct, works for their advancement; and in spite of the 
jealous sneer of an alarmed aristocracy, and the baser treachery 
of those among its own order, who are insensible or unworthy 
of their sacred duties; it is to the public mind that we must 
look for the solution of those problems and the progress of 
those measures which can alone place the society of this 
country on “*the best and surest foundation.” 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


—— 


Art. X.—Vie de Rancé. Par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 
The Life of Rancé. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. Paris. 
1844, 8vo. pp. 287. 


Here is a new work just fresh from the types, by the author of 
“« René,”’ “ Atala,” and the ‘“‘ Génie du Christianisme.”” Does it not 
in these so headlong rapid days of ours, strike the ears and the imagi- 
nation, as if some great one of an utterly vanished generation had’ 
once again returned to resume his place on the stage he had long 
since quitted? A new pamphlet on the corn-laws, by the author of 
‘* Rasselas,” would to our fancy sound scarcely more strange and 
startling. The venerable writer himself, looking out from his quiet 
retreat in the Rue de Bac on that Paris, so changed and rechanged, 
so utterly different from the Paris of his early recollections, has been 
struck with fancies akin to such as we have alluded to, at least as 
forcibly as any of his readers will be. 

** My first work,’’ says he, at the conclusion of his short preface, “was com- 
posed at London, in 1797 ; my last at Paris, in 1844. Between these two dates 
there are no less than forty-seven years,—a space of time thrice as long as. that 
which Tacitus calls a long portion of human life :—‘ Quindecim annos,. grande 
mortalis svi spatium.’ I shall be read by no one, unless perbaps by a few great 
grand-nieces, habituated to the stories of their old uncle. The time is run out. 
I have seen the death of Louis XVI. and of Bonaparte. It is a mockery to 
live after that. What have I to do in the world? It is not good to remain in it, 
when the hair is no longer abundant enough to wipe the tears which fall from the 
eyes. Formerly I blotted paper with my offspring, ‘ Atala,’ ‘ Blanca,’ ‘ Cimo- 
docée,’—day-dreams which have sought elsewhere the ear of youth. Certain 
traces of indecision may be observed in Poussin’s last work, the picture of the 
Deluge. These failings, caused by age, embellish the chef-d’ceuvre of the gréat 
painter. But I shall not be excused. I am not Poussin. I dwell not on the 
banks of the Tiber, and live beneath an ungenial sun! Formerly I was able to 
conceive the history of Amélie; now I am reduced to trace that of Rancé, I 
have changed my guardian-angel with the change of years,”’ 

There is much more in the same tone, scattered here and there 
throughout the volume. Notwithstanding all this, however,—notwith- 
standing, also, his own prediction, that ‘‘ he will be read by nobody 
but perhaps some great grand-nieces’’ of his own, and notwithstanding 
the poor compliment he himself pays to. the subject of the pages 
before us, at the conclusion. of the passage we have quoted, Chateau- 
briand’s last work will not want readers. Though he who “ formerly 
was able to conceive the history of Amélie be now reduced to trace 
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that of Rancé,” yet the announcement, in booksellers’ phrase, of ‘a 
new work by the author of ‘ René’ and ‘ Atala,’” cannot fail to excite 
a sufficiently lively curiosity in the reading world. And it must be 
admitted, that whatever interest ‘‘ The Life of Rancé” may excite, 
will be due to the name of its author. His own account of the 
subject is not a promising one. 

‘It is in obedience,’’ says he, ‘‘to the orders of the director of my life (his 
confessor), that I have written the history of the Abbé de Rancé. The Abbé 


Seguin (the confecsor in question) spoke to me frequently respecting this work ; 
and J had a natural repugnance to it. I studied the subject, however: I read; 


‘ 


and the result of these studies is ‘ The Life of Rancé.’ ”’ 


But it is high time to reply to a query, which we doubt not has been 
on the reader’s lips before he has read thus far, Who is or was Rancé ? 
Is he a real or a fictitious personage? Is Chateaubriand’s ‘ last work”’ 
a bona fide piece of biography, or a work of fiction? Time has been, 
when not to know who Rance was, would truly have argued one unknown. 
Time has been, when the name of Armand Jean Le Bouthillier de 
Rancé occupied a larger space in the eyes of his contemporaries of 
“le grand siécle,”” than many other names of that remarkable age, 
which partial fame has trumpeted to posterity with a much louder 
sound. Pascal the philosopher, Arnauld the rigorist, Mabillon the 
encyclopeedic bookworm, Chrysostéme Bossuet, philanthropic Fenelon, 
—these men were the companions, friends, adversaries, and equals, of 
Rancé. Their names, in a greater or less degree, still find a place in 
the crowded and overcharged memories of this busy generation. But 
few in this country, and probably almost as few in his own land, have 
ever heard of the name of the austere ascetic, whose gloomy enthu- 
siasm and unsatisfied penitence led to the foundation of the monastery 
of La Trappe. That was the work of Rancé; that his titl—good or 
bad—to the remembrance of posterity. His work, indeed, remains to 
this day, and is known by name to all of us. But the workman’s 
name has all but perished. And this, unless the latter half of his life 
was one entire lie, is as Rancé could have wished. The permanence 
of his work, and the effacement of its author, were the objects of his 
latest wishes. 

He was born of an antient and wealthy family, in 1626,—a decade 
of years, that from 1620 to 1630, comprising probably more births of 
remarkable people than any other similar period in modern history. 
His father was ‘* Maitre des Requétes,” President of the ‘*‘ Chambre 
des Comptes,” and Secretary to Mary de Medicis. Cardinal de 
Richelieu was his godfather, and the wife of a ‘‘ Surintendant des 
Finances,” his godmother. So we are not surprised to find him ata 
very early age, Canon of Notre Dame de Paris, a Canon of Tours, 
Archdeacon of Angers, and the holder of five (!) Abbacies “‘ in com- 
mendam.” Notwithstanding all this preferment and wealth, he ap- 
pears to have had an inclivation for literature, and was at a very early 
age deemed a prodigy of learning. He edited ‘“‘Anacreon”’ at twelve 


years old, and dedicated it in a Greek letter to Richelieu. In taking 
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his degree as licentiate in theology, Bossuet his fellow-student obtained 
the second place only, the first having been adjudged to Rancé. 
“* This success,” says his biographer, ‘‘ was attributed to his noble 
birth. Rancé did not triumph in it. Bossuet was not humiliated by 
it.’” The Abbé de Rance appears to have, immediately on entering 
the world, plunged into a vortex of dissipation of all sorts, from which 
he was by no means debarred by his cloth in the estimation of those 
extraordinary times. Nevertheless, and in the midst of the occupa- 
tions of a most licentious life, he seems early in life to have been a 
neg preacher. Champvallon tells us that having one day met 

im in the street, he asked him whither he was bound. ‘‘ This morn- 
ing,” replied the young canon, ‘‘I am going to preach like an angel, 
this evening to hunt like the devil.” 

Rancé’s father had been intimate with the old Duke de Montbazon, 
who in his old age married the eldest daughter of Claude de Bretagne, 
Comte de Vertus, aged sixteen. The duke ‘ faisait confidence a sa 
femme de ses infidélités octogénaires :”’ of the duchess, De Retz said, 
that ‘‘ he had never seen any one who in their vice showed so little 
respect for virtue.” Rancé was domiciled in the house with this ad- 
mirable couple, and shortly became the wife’s lover. The Duchesse 
de Montbazon died at an early age of the small-pox. Rancé, who 
seems to have been really attached to her, though she was utterly un- 
worthy of the attachment of any one, never recovered from the severe 
shock her loss caused him. Life became insipid to him; and the 
— felt nothingness of all that had occupied his thoughts hitherto, 
ed them to fix themselves on another and more durable state of ex- 
istence. Rancé became a changed man. He reformed his life, gave 
up one after another all his preferment, sold his patrimony and gave 
the proceeds to the hospitals; and finally decided on embracing the 
monastic life. 

There is a ghastly story told by some of the memoir writers of 
those days, respecting the Duchesse de Montbazon’s death. Our 
present biographer examines into the truth of the anecdote, compares 
the various writers who touch on the subject together, and ends the 
matter by saying that the reader must judge of its probability for 
himself—which he affords him very little means of doing; for he 
gives us but a very confused and unsatisfactory account of the matter, 
and of the testimony of those who have spoken on the subject. 

It is said that Rancé returned one day from the country without 
having heard of the Duchesse’s death. He ascended to her chamber, 
still in ignorance of the fact, and there saw her body in its coffin, with 
the gory head severed from the trunk in order to make the corpse fit 
the coffin, which had carelessly been made too short for it! It is added 
that this head, a relic at once of that which was dearest to him in his 
past life, and a fearful memento of the vanity of all human attachments, 
was preserved by Rancé in his chamber at La Trappe, and was re- 
tained there as a memorial of their founder by his successors. Could 
the horrible manner in which this treasured relic was first acquired, be 
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kept out of sight, the nightly communings in after years of the austere 
and emaciated penitent with the hollow rattling skull, scarcely more 
fleshless than his own wan cheeks, that skull which once clothed with 
beauty, made earth a heaven to him, and heaven forgotten, might 
furnish forth a subject for a poet. 

Rancé had considerable difficulty in getting the king’s permission to 
hold La Trappe as a regular resident Abbé, instead of as ‘“‘ Abbé com- 
mendataire,”’ as he had previously held it. He had still greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining the sanction of his ecclesiastical superiors to those 
rigorous measures of reform which he wished to introduce. He made 
two journeys to Rome, and was during the remainder of his life more 
or less in contention, either legal or literary, with the superiors of his 
order, and others. His rule was, however, as is well known, estab- 
lished. And its general tendency is too well-known to make it neces- 
sary here to detail the various provisions he devised for the purpose of 
making life as little endurable as possible. Mortification was the sole 
object of his legislation. Even study he feared might be a recreation ; 
and, therefore, he maintained that it should be banished from the monas- 
tery, and asserted that monks had no business with erudition. This 
drew down the learned Benedictines on him ; and especially Mabillon, 
who, in a long treatise published in reply to Rancé’s book, on ‘* The 
Monastic Duties,” crushes his antagonist’s anti-literary fanaticism 
beneath his own ponderous erudition. Some of his constitutions are 
especially monstrous. For example—At the infirmary the sufferer must 
utter no complaint. He must have the image of death ever present to 
his mind, and he must fear nothing so much as that he may live. 

Rancé had in him the true stuff, of which bigots are made. He was 
a warm admirer of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, On one 
occasion he writes :— 

** We have had renewed reason to rejoice over the defeat of the king’s enemies 
(the English). I know not why all Christendom does not unite to aecomplish the 
good work of the entire destruction of that kingdom of Satan.” 

Chateaubriand says on this passage, that these sentiments would 
not, perhaps, now meet with the same contradiction, as the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes has met with from philosophers. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss before quitting the history of this ex- 
traordinary man, to give the reader a specimen of his style. He could 
write occasionally with no mean vigour, 

* The best that we can do,”’ writes he in answer to a bishop who has consulted 
him, ‘‘ when we see our fellows die around us, is to persuade ourselves that they 
have but made a step, that we must make ere long ;—that they have opened a gate 
which they have not shut behind them. Men leave the hand of God, and are com- 
mitted by him to the world but for a few moments. When those moments have 
expired, the world has no right to retain them longer; it must give them back. 
Death comes on; and at every instant of our lives we touch eternity. We live 
only to die. The design of God at the moment of his giving us life, is to deprive 
us of it. We die but once; nor can we repair by any second life the errors of the 
first. That which we are at the moment of death, we are for ever.” 


There is nothing very new here, it is true. It is a trite subject, 
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which scarcely admits of any thing new being said on it. But it will 
be felt that the sentences we have quoted are well and nervously 
written. 

Rancé died.in his 74th year, having been 37 at the commencement 
of his monastic life; so that in the words of his biographer, he spent 
37 years in solitude to expiate the 37 which he passed in the world, 
The Vicomte de Chateaubriand concludes his biography by gravely 
declaring, that no very long proceedings would be necessary at Rome 
for the canonization of Rance as a saint, seeing that many miraculous 
cures were operated by the touch of the linen which he had used ;— 
that at the time of his death a priest heard a eucharistical wafer cry 
aloud, ‘‘ tremble! tremble! tremble!” and that after his death he 
appeared in great glory to many persons. ‘‘ Les certificats ont été 
conservés;”’ so that there can be no doubt or difficulty about the 
matter, whenever Rome shall think fit to insert his name in her 
calendar. 

Such are the aman 3 events in the history of Armand Jean de 
Rancé. Itis a story from which matter enough suggestive of deep 
thought might be drawn, as we have already hinted, by some minds. 
But set forth as it is by our old friend Chateaubriand, even with the 
addition of those details and amplifications which we have passed over, 
it would afford but meagre subject-matter for even a slight volume. 
What then do the remaining pages of the volume before us contain? 
In truth, mere gossip ;—gossip historical, personal, and reflective. 
Essentially an old man’s gossip; and as such amusing enough. Asa 
whole the composition is the most incoherent, shattered agglomeration 
of scraps conceivable. The mind, unsteady in old age, runs off in pur- 
suit of every new idea as it arises, like an ill-trained hound who leaves 
the original scent to follow any other which may cross his path. Every 
fresh historical name he has occasion to mention leads him to jot down 
some scrap of anecdote recollected from his readings of the memoir 
writers of those days. This brings again other names upon the tapis, 
and so he rambles on in strange disjointed style, but pleasantly enough, 
for 20 pages or so at a time away from his professed subject. 

At page 9, for instance, he writes thus :— 


‘‘In the year 1648 was opened the trench into which France leaped to take 
Liberty by storm. That bacchante, stained with blood, embroils in travestied con- 
fusion each actor on the stage.—(Cette bacchanale, entachée de sang, brouille les 
rdles.—The three last words are untranslateable into our tongue.)—The women 
became captains ; and the duke of Orleans wrote letters addressed to Mesdames les 
comtesses maréchales-de-camp dans l’armée de ma fille contre le Mazarin.’’ 


From this he goes on to gossip about the Fronde and its actors, and 
Ninon de |’Enclos, and St. Evremont, &c. &c.; and we hear no more 
of Rancé till page 31. Then, indeed, we are told, ‘“‘ Rancé had the 
entree of the society I have painted,” &c. But the amusing collection 
of unconnected though pleasingly-told anecdotical scraps, which fill 
the intervening pages, can in no wise be admitted to have “ painted ”’ 
the society of that day; unless the portraiture could have been accom- 
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plished by a method analogous to that of the artist, who is said to have 
accurately represented the foam on a horse’s mouth by dashing in des- 
e the mixed contents of his palette against the canvas. But we are 

no means discontented with this pleasant chat, because it is not 
historical painting. The Vicomte told us at starting that he had “a 
natural repugnance”’ to the task of treating the austere ascetic’s his- 
tory. It is only by these road-side loiterings and wild-flower-picking 
digressions that he has made the work tolerable to himself, or, we may 
add, to his readers either. 

Then mixed with other matters there occur multifarious scraps of 
autobiographical anecdote and reflection, still more interesting to the 
reader. Some name of person or of place continually suggests to his 
recollection some passage of his varied career. And as often as this 
occurs, it is jotted down without the least scruple or care for the “‘ head- 
and-shoulders ” method of its introduction. It is painful, however, to 
observe the tone of querulous complaint that runs through these little 
self-revelations ; and it would be more apes still, were we not strongly 
under the impression that this proceeds rather from the author’s inve- 
terate habit of sentimentalizing, than from any real unhappiness or 
discontent. What we call ‘‘ querulous grumbling” would probably 
be labelled ‘‘ poetical melancholy” by the author. 

Here we have it :— 

“« St. Simon apparently regarded as a pleasure the most cruel of afflictions,—to 
survive. Happy he who expires on first opening his eyes. He dies in the arms of 
those women around the cradle, who are but as a smile in the world.—(Ces femmes 
du berceau, qui ne sont dans le monde qu’un sourire.)’’ 


The following, though dolorous, is in part too true :— 

‘* Societies long since vanished ! how many others have succeeded you? Dances 
are tripped over the dust of the dead ; and graves yawn beneath the steps of joyous- 
ness. We sing and laugh amid the scenes besprinkled with the blood of our 
friends. Where are to-day the woes of yesterday? Where to-morrow will be the 
happiness of to-day? What importance can we attach to the things of this world ? 
Friendship! It disappears when he, who is beloved, falls into misfortune; or when 
he who loves becomes powerful. Love! It is betrayed, or fugitive, or culpable. 
Fame! You share it with mediocrity or with crime. Fortune! Can such a 
frivolity be deemed of value. There remain those days called happy, which pass 
unknown in the obscurity of domestic occupations ; and which leave a man neither 
the wish to quit or to recommence his life.”’ 

Madame de Rambouillet, he tells us, wrote her own epitaph, ending 
thus :— 

‘*¢ And would’st thou, stranger, number all her woes 
Thou need’st but count the moments of her life.’’ 

“Such,” adds Chateaubriand, “is the secret of those moments, 

which pass for happy.” 
Again— 

“« St. Jerome, to distract his mind by bodily toil, carried burthens of sand along 
the steppes of the Dead Sea. I myself have traversed those same steppes under 
the weight of my thoughts—(Sous le poids de mon esprit.)’’ 


Sometimes it is difficult to guess what the connecting link of thought 
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can have been which led the writer’s mind from the matter in hand 
to reflections of this sort, so utterly dpropos des bottes do they appear. 

Rancé returned from Rome :— 

‘He brought with him some relics, which the bishop of Porphyre, sacristan of 
Alexander VII., had given him. St. Bernard returned yet young to his convent; 
with a tooth of St. Cesarius. Let.us not grow old in any place whatsoever, for fear 
we should see everything die around us, even to our renown.”’ 

Frequently the recurring reminiscences of his own past, recalled to 
memory by the most bizarre association of ideas, are permitted to 
obtrude themselves on the page in a manner which only the allowances 
we are inclined to make for an old man’s natural garrulity, can save 
from the charge of the most laughable egotism. 


Rancé “‘ suffered his days to run to waste after the manner of St. Jerome and 
St. Augustin ; as I passed my days in the idleness of my youth on the waters of the 
gulf of Naples.” 

Again, more strangely still. Rancé went to consult the bishop of 
Comminges on his project of taking the monastic habit :— 

‘* He arrived at Comminges,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ on the 27th of the same 
month ; it was just so that, dreaming of chimeras, after the confusion in the Vega, 
I arrived at Grenada after an earthquake.” 

Take the following strange specimen of writing. We must confess 
that it forces to our recollection, despite our wish, the Horatian “‘ Solve 
senescentem.” 

** At Florence, the pilgrim (Rancé) made no inquiries respecting Dante and 
Michael Angelo. When in my turn I walked amid those remains I was over- 
powered. . . . At length he entered the city of the holy apostles. Oh, Rome! 
lo, there thou art yet! Is it thy last appearance? Woe to the age for whom 
nature has lost her felicities! Enchanted countries, where nothing awaits you, are 
arid. What amiable shadows shali I see in the times to come? Fie! Clouds 
that float above 2 whitened head !’’ 

We do not presume to form the least conjecture respecting the 
meaning of these latter utterances; but have translated them literally, 
and, we believe, accurately. 

We leave it to our readers to judge, themselves, on the following 
passage :— 

‘* When one wanders across the holy and imperishable Scriptures, where mea- 
sure and time are wanting, one is struck only by the noise of the fall of some- 
thing which sinks from eternity.—(On%n’est frappé que du bruit de la chute de 
quelque chose qui tombe de l'éternité.)’’ 

Again, can any thing be more ludicrously absurd than the following 
attempt at the high poetical ? 

When the Trappists were driven from their monastery, and were 
wandering in a body in search of a refuge, 

“‘ The sight of a distant church cheered the brethren. They blessed the house 
of God by the recitation of psalms, as one hears amid the clouds the wild swans 
salute, as they pass the savannahs of Florida.” 


The subjoined passage is a choice specimen of the mode in which 
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the first idea that comes into the head, can be pressed into the service 
of the subject in hand, be it what it may. 
Rancé’s monastery was at first little spoken of ; 


“ But by little and little its renown spread. Men perceived that there came a 

e from an unknown land, and turned towards the regions of this Arabia 

elix to inhale it. Attracted by heavenly emanations they followed up the stream 

of them to its source. The isle of Cuba discovers itself by the odour of the vanilla 

trees on the coasts of the Floridas. ‘We were,’ says Leguat, ‘ in of the 

isle of Eden; the air was filled with a charming odour which came from the island, 
and was exhaled from the lemon and orange trees.’ "” 


The volume and page of the traveller cited are duly referred to, and 
so ends M. Chateaubriand’s chapter ! 

Though we have smiled at some of the veteran author's references 
to himself, and at the method of their introduction, the truth is, that 
after all, these autobiographical fragments will be to many readers the 
most interesting portion of the volume. The following passage is curious, 
and might provoke sundry remarks, which however we have not time 
for. We give it, therefore, to our readers as it stands, and leave them 
to their own reflection on it. But it would be a pity not to explain 
first the method of its connection with the subject of the work we are 
reviewing. 

Rancé was at one time chaplain to Gaston, duke of Orleans. 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, retired at one time to the Chateau of 
Chambor. There was an idea at one time of purchasing this chateau 
for Henri, duc de Bordeaux. Nous y voila! Having thus easily 

from Rancé to Henri of France, the Vicomte writes as follows. 

Absurd as this introduction is, the passage itself has much beauty :— 


‘‘ This orphan has recently summoned me to London ; I obeyed the private letter 
of misfortune. Henry gave me hospitality in a land which passes from beneath his 
feet. I have re-visited that city, witness of my sudden grandeur, and of my inter- 
minable woes ; those places filled with fogs and silence, whence emerged the phantoms 
of my youth. Ah! the time already passed away, from the days when at Kensington 
I dreamed of ‘ René,’ up to these last hours! The old exile found himself charged 
with the task of shewing to the orphan a city which my eyes could hardly recognize. 
A refugee in England during eight years, then ambassador at London, intimate 
with Lord Liverpool, with Canning, and with Croker, what changes have I not 
witnessed in these scenes, from the days when George III. honoured me with his 
familiarity, down to the days of that Charlotte, of whom you will read in my 
memoirs. What have become of my brothers in exile? Some are dead ; others 
have met with various fates. Many have like me seen their relatives and friends 
disappear around them. In that land, where we were unperceived, we had never- 
theless our fétes, and at all events, our youth. Young men, who were commencing 
life with adversity, brought together the weekly produce of their labour, that they 
might gladden themselves with the dances of their country. Friendships were 
formed. We prayed in chapels which I have but now revisited, and which have not 
changed. On the 21st of January our laments were heard, moved as we wert 
to tears by a funeral oration pronounced by the emigrant curé of our village. We 
used to go also along the Thames to watch the vessels, loaded with the riches of the 
world, enter into port, and to admire the villas of Richmond,—we so poor, and 
banished from our paternal roof! All these things were veritable enjoyments. Ah! 
return, enjoyments of my days of misery! Awake, companions of my exile! 
Comrades of the bed of straw, behold me returned to our old haunts. Let us yet 
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once again seek the little gardens of some obscure tavern, to drink a cup of bad 
tea, and talk of home! Bat I see. no pe! T am. left alone.” 
* * * * * 


* 

‘*T was not, at my last journey to London, received in a garret in Holborn by 
one of my emigrant cousins, but by the heir of centuries. That heir had pleasure 
in giving me hospitality there, where I had so long waited for him. He hid him- 
self behind me, as thesun behind ruins. The torn screen which sheltered me, 
seemed to me more magnificent than the canopies of Versailles. Henry was my 
last sick-nurse. See the fortune that is born of misfortune. When the orphan 
entered the room, I endeavoured to rise. I had no other means of showing my 
gratitude. At my age one has but the imbecilities of life left. Henry has made 
my sufferings sacred. All despoiled as he is, he is not without authority. Every 
morning I observed an English lady pass by my window. She stopped and burst 
into tears, when she caught sight of the young Bourbon. What king upon his 
throne has the power to make such tears fall? Such are the unknown subjects 
whose allegiance is due to misfortune.’’ 


Among other matters in this strangely composed volume there are 
one or two notices of contemporary celebrities, which deserve to be 
quoted. 

He speaks of La Menais as— 


‘¢ The immortal compatriot for whom I shall weep with bitter tears, all that may 
tend to separate us in the realms beyond the grave.’’ 


He adds,— 


*« Rancé, who sought his strength from God, accomplished his work. The Abbé 
de La Menais has leaned on man for support. Will he succeed?’’ 

Of George Sand, of whose works our readers have already our 
opinion, he says, having been speaking of the writers of the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIV.— 

“Madame Sand excels all the women who commenced the glory of France. Art 
lives under the pen of the author of ‘ Lelia.’ Insult to morality cannot be carried 


farther, it is true; but Madame Sand makes her talent descend into the abyss, as 
I have seen the dew descend upon the Dead Sea.” 


The following remarks on Louis XIV. and Napvleon appear to us 
happy enough, and in a great degree just :-— 

“* Bonaparte (says the old loyalist) was the fashioner of his age; Louis was 
fashioned by his. Which will live the longest—the work of time, or that of man? 
It is the voice of genius in all its various forms, which speaks at the tomb of Louis. 
At the tomb of Napoleon no voice save that of Napoleon is heard.” 

We feel ourselves bound before we close this volume, as we have 
cited the passages in which an overstrained attempt at effect has led 
the author to fall into absurdity, to quote also a few specimens of 
singularly happy and truly poetical phraseology :— 

‘* Old age (says he) is a traveller by night. The earth is hidden from him; the 
heavens only are visible to his eyes.”’ 

Rancé ascended at the Vatican ‘those great deserted stairs down which have 
so often come the destinies of the world.’’ 


“* At Rome, Rancé was not touched by the grandeur of the Campagna. Thiskind 
of ideas had not at that time been born.’’ 


Our readers are now pretty well acquainted with the contents, merits 
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and demerits of this “‘ last work of Chateaubriand.” -Though we have 
spoken of it as bearing evident marks of being an old man’s production, 
it has enough both of the faults and beauties of its author's best days 
to have rendered it well-nigh needless to place his name in the title- 
page. And when we add to this that several of its defects serve to 
render it only the more amusing, we should not be surprised if many 
of our readers might deem a morning not ill-bestowed in the perusal 
of it. 








Art. XIl.—Archives Israélites de France. Recueil Mensuel Reli- 
gieux, Historique, Biographique, Bibliographique, et Littéraire. 
Par une Société d’'Hommes de Lettres, sous la direction de Mon- 
sieur S. Cahen. Dulau & Co. London. 


Tuere is no fact offered to our view in the pages of history, nor is 
there any theme so fruitful in material for philosophical and profound 
religious meditation, as the preservation and distinct religious existence 
of the Jewish people. We look, now, about us in vain amongst the 
inhabitants of the various countries of the world for descendants in a 
direct line from the ancient Egyptians, Medes, Assyrians, and Baby- 
lonians; they are all merged into other nations, without having carried 
with them any distinctive sign which can indicate their origin, and are 
now only recorded among the “ things which are passed.” _The Jews 
have alone defied the ravages of time ; have alone escaped the uni- 
versal wreck. Notwithstanding the ordeal of persecution they have 
undergone, and to which indeed the annals of the human race offer 
no parallel, the Jews are still to be found in every land where the rays 
of civilization have penetrated; and though they be no longer poli- 
tically considered a nation, yet are they distinct in their Abrahamic 
and Mosaic rites, and in full possession of their religious identity ; 
unmixed with other men, and not reckoned up with our nations, they 
are the living monuments of the truths of God’s Scriptures, literally 
fulfilling the words of Holy Writ :— , 


“«T have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name; thou art mine. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the flame kindleuponthee . . . . 1am with thee, saith 
the Lord, to save thee: though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee; but I will correct thee in a 
measure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunished.”’ 


To possess accurate information upon the present religious, moral, 
and social position of a people who have acted such an extraordinary 
part on the theatre of the world; and whose destinies are bound 
up with many events of paramount importance to be accomplished in 
‘the latter days,” must be highly desirable to every one, be his creed 
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what it may. And yet there are few subjects upon which so much 
ignorance and misconception prevails. 

To this may be attributed that most expensive piece of folly annually 
committed, for which easy John Bull pays, in some shape or other, in 
round figures, about £30,000 for the ostensible purpose of converting 
a dozen and a half Jews in Poland and Germany to Christianity ;* 
whilst hundreds of Christian families at home are in utter destitution, 
having no provision assigned either for their animal support or for their 
mental and spiritual advancement. To this may, in like manner, be 
attributed the many shocks inflicted upon humanity by the cruel pro- 
ceedings at Rhodes and Damascus, based upon the most extravagant 
charges against the Jews, as well as by the deeds of barbarity, which 
are now being executed in the teeth of the civilized world, upon the 
unoffending Jews of Lithuania, by the autocrat of all the Russias. 
In fine, all the unhappy prejudices, of which the Jews are the victims, 
spring unquestionably from the fact, that this people are not known, 
and that the sentiments they entertain towards their non-Jewish 
brethren are not understood and appreciated. 

We know of no work more calculated to dispel these fatal errors 
and to generate correct notions of the religious and social position of 
the Jews, and above all, of their mental activity, than “‘ Les Archives 
Israélites,” which is now before us. This is the fourth year of its pub- 
lication, and the great interest it awakened on its first appearance, far 
from having died away, has continued to increase from day to day; 
and “Les Archives,” engaging the pens of such profound scholars as 
Miinck, Terquheim, Cohn and Franck, to say nothing of the erudition 
and singular critical acumen of its present editor, M. Cohen, has 
obtained a very important place in the periodical literature of Europe. 

This is not, however, the first, nor the only Jewish journal which 
has worked its way to celebrity. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when persecution began to give way before the rapid march of 
civilization, and the continental Jews were again enabled to creep 
forth from obscurity ; and to find a shelter and a home in the land of 
their birth, a strong desire was awakened in them to step forth into 
the field of letters and to recover the ground lost since the expulsion 
from Spain of their fathers, who, during the middle ages, rendered 
their country illustrious by the brilliant efforts of their genius in every 
department of literature and science. Foremost in this movement, 
was the immortal Mendelsohn, the greatest philosopher of modern 
times. Under his auspices, appeared the celebrated periodical, yx: 
(Mehassif,) which ranked amongst its contributors the names of Fried- 
lander, Weissley, Eichel, Joel Brill, and others, and for a long time 
continued to adorn the literature of that period. The pinyn soa 
’ and the tom on ‘‘ Kerem Chemed,” have 
since been ushered into being, and maintain a high reputation, 
enriched as they are by the genius of Drs. Zunz, Geiger, Rapopert, 


* See Report of the Society for Converting Jews to Christianity, 1844. 
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&c. &c. Some three or four years ago, another periodical stepped 
into existance, py ‘‘ Zion,” under the editorship of Dr. J. Jost and 
Creizenach, which worked an incalculable amount of benefit to the 
Jews of Russian and Austrian Poland; but since the death of Dr. 
Creizenach, which occurred last year, the work has ceased to appear. 

But independently of the foregoing, which were all written in the 
Sacred Tongue, several others are in operation on the Continent in the 
German language, the most celebrated of which are the ‘* Allegemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums,” by Dr. Phillipsohn, ‘* Der Orient,” by Dr. 
Julius Fiirst, and the ‘* Theologische Zeitschrift,” by Dr. Geiger. 
Yet, trammelled as tlese are, in common with every publication of 
the German Diet, by the censorship of the press, they have not been 
enabled to speak out with sufficient boldness, nor to give a full and 
faithful representation of Jewish wants and Jewish opinions, 

** Les Archives Israélites”’ appearing in a land where the freedom 
of the press is somewhat better understood, the editor has made a 
noble use of his prerogative, and has rendered his journal a most 
efficient organ for the sentiments of his Jewish brethren. In this 
admirable paper, everything connected with Judaism, not in France 
only, but throughout the world, is brought prominently before the 
public view, and we are enabled to obtain clear notions of Jewish 
public and private life, apart from prejudice and prepossession. And 
this is of some moment at the present time, when a great movement 
is going on amongst the Jews,—for good or otherwise, it is not our 
present object to remark,—and when the propriety of great changes 
im synagogue worship, as well as in other matters which greatly interest 
the Christian world, is under discussion, The editor promises the 
strictest impartiality, to allow every opinion a fair hearing, and to give 
to every project patient investigation. 

“En France, comme ailleurs, on rencontre les trois partis principaux :—1* Les. 
Conservateurs; 2° Les Progressifs; 3° Les Radicaux. Les Archives, fidéles a 
notre devise, seront une tribune impartielle, ouverte aux trois partis théologiques 
du XIX° siécle ; chacun y rencontrera des partisans et des adversaires, et jamais: 
des ennemis, nous tolérerons des oppositions dans les vues, mais nous repousserons 
toujours les oppositions dans les personnes . . . . Nous voudrions faire cesser des 
jugemens erronés, fondés souvent sur des données fausses, et sous ce rapport nous 
esperons wae dune utilité generale, et non pas seulement A nos propres co-reli- 


We had marked several passages of the work for comment; but 
are precluded by want of space. We could well wish that the Jews 
of Britain had a similar periodical, which would make known their 


* In France, as elsewhere, we meet three principal parties. The Conserva- 
tives, the Progressives, and the Radicals. ‘‘ The Archives,’’ faithful to our device, 
will be an impartial tribunal, open to all the three theological parties of the 19th 
century. Each will there meet with partisans and opponents, and never with 
enemies. We shall tolerate views in opposition to cur own, but we shall avoid all 
opposition of persons. .... We could wish to cause erroneous judgments to 
cease, and under this relation, we hope to be of general utility and not only simply 
to our co-religionists. 
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sentiments, and express their social and political wants as British born 
subjects. It would unquestionably aid them in removing many 
unfounded prejudices, and might be of material service in softeni 
the asperities of party and policy. In the absence, however, of su 
an Anglo-Jewish organ, we strongly recommend “ Les Archives Is- 
raélites” to those of our readers who take an interest in the present 
remarkable position of the House of Israel. 





Art. XIIl.—Mezico as it was and as itis. By Brantz Meyer, Secre- 
tary to the Legation in that Country. New York. Wiley & 
Putnam. 

For varied information on numerous points connected with Mexico, 

its ancient history, races, antiquities, idols, inscriptions, together with 

all that a lively observation of passing events before the writer can give 
of interest, this book is certainly unmatched. Stephens and Norman 
have done much, Lord Kingsborough’s princely work infinitely more, 
before they were heard of; but that is not at the command of every 
reader, being of huge cost as well as huge dimensions. The volume 
before us has an illustration at every page nearly of the subject mat- 
ter in it, from the numerous wood-cuts with which it is filled. The author 
has wisely considered that a drawing is worth a hundred lines of letter- 
press with respect to conveying an accurate impression of what he saw. 
[n crossing to Mexico, Vera Cruz gave the author the blue devils, as it 
does every one. We shall not detain our readers with the fell death 
statistics of Vera Cruz, where 2,000 persons died of vomito in 1842; but 
push on to Xalapa, the Naples of Mexico, Why does our author write 
it two ways. Jalapa, the source of that unpleasant drug which grows 
in its neighbourhood, may be marked with an X or XX with all our 
heart, but should not be so written. From hence our traveller passes the 
Puebla and its angel-built cathedral, in which the image of the Virgin 
is a blaze of gold and gems. The largest emeralds the author has seen 
were in the crown of the statue. He strongly advocates in his preface 
that these luxuries of devotion should be confiscated to state pur- 
poses. What a singular point it is in the American character that it 
appears totally defective in the appreciation of the rights of property ! 

Not more than three leagues westward of Puebla stands the immense 

pyramid of Cholula, higher than that of Mycerinus, and double of 

that of Cheops on the base, which is the largest in any existing pyramid. 

We cannot but remark in this place that our author exhibits a constant 

disposition to get rid of the argument of a common origin, from strik- 

ing coincidences of architecture, such as the pyramidal form, on the 

nciple that man is a creature who in al] places has the same ideas, 
and will originate the same things. A principle by no means proved ; 
but, on the contrary, disproved by the fact, that were it so all would 
obtain one common excellency ; yet where is the sculpture that equals 
the Greek, where the architecture that mates the Egyptian? We 
here also have to note that we have turned the drawings of the 
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feathered serpent, at pp 31, 32, in all directions, and cannot make 
them out, or trace the faintest resemblance to a serpent in them; 
we suppose he is lost in the leaves. Mexico has been too often 
described to need any further details. Our author, in the Cathedral, 
remarked that the Virgin of Remedios enjoys the exclusive right 
to three petticoats; one embroidered with pearls, another with eme- 
ralds, and a third with diamonds, the value of which he was credi- 
bly informed amounted to 3,000,000 dollars. If the emerald crown 
excited his irate feelings, this triple tier did not tend to calm them. 
Certainly Mexico makes a most injudicious disposition of its religious 
revenue. The number of convents devoted to about 2,000 nuns is 58, 
for the support of which, (in addition to a floating capital of rather 
more than 4,500,000, with an income therefrom of 250,000 dollars,) 
they possess some 1,700 estates, a property producing an annual re- 
venue of about 560,000 dollars. Seizure and distribution of the church 
property in any country is as unjust as it is impolitic; and if Santa Anna 
attempt to follow the advice of the American Secretary of Legation, 
his empire will become insecure, and deservedly so. Modification in 
its uses is unquestionably necessary. 

The well-known graces of the Mexican belles do not escape him ; 
we must premise, though, that a greater horror than the Mexicana 
puffing the cigaretto, at page 53, with the exception of George Sand, 
we do not recollect to have seen for some time past. Mr. Brantz 
Meyer is a free spoken gentleman, and, therefore, candidly avows 
the principle that he invariably followed, to see something of every 
thing, right or wrong. In pursuance of this, a little dissection and 
guillotining in Europe gratified him extremely, and he went to the 
bull fights in Mexico for a similar object. If the leading matador be 
not always as steacly as Montes in his stroke, he wants little of it; and 
is a brave fellow, and we are amused to find the poor dull on one 
occasion, in which he contrived to overthrow two picadors, received his 
meed of applause from an honest Irishman, calling out, ‘“‘ Bravo, Bull !” 

While on this subject we may possibly be allowed to ask a little 
yet by the way of her majesty’s representative in Spain, whether 
that gentleman considers it perfectly consonant to the notions of a 
Christian representative to be present every Sunday at the bull fights 
in that country? Santa Anna, the cock fighting president, the joke 
on his leg is not equal to the glorious lines, half jest, half earnest, on 
the Marquis of Anglesea; him we pass, and have to express our thanks 
to the author for the various wood cuts given us of idols and various 
objects in the Mexican Museum. The rude old Indian painting 
is highly characteristic of Cortez and Marina, and the bloodhound 
flying at the Indian’s throat when slipped from the leash by a Spaniard, 
is no doubt equally so. Cortez appears a perfect hidalgo. The 
funeral urn and cover, were they shown among Egyptian relics, would 
certainly not be deemed out of place. We see in all these matters 
clear analogy with the arts of the antient world. The resemblance to 
Etruscan objects is extraordinary. Mrs. Hamilton Gray would do well 
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to look at the remarkable coincidence. Passing the account of the 
Teocalli, we commend the Mexican Calendar, given minutely from 
the stone commonly known as ‘* Montezuma’s watch” to our scientific 
readers. Mexico and Spain appear pretty equal as far as regards 
bigotry, murder and a most inefficient police and military force. 
The details of the murder of an American, at p. 141, and the out- 
rages offered to the body after death, in this and two other instances, 
certainly do not raise the Mexicans vastly high in our eyes; but this 
is an old story in 1824, As late as 1842, however, occurred the 
dreadful murder of Mr. Egerton, an English artist, brother to our 
consul, and his wife, who suffered even worse than death, and pro- 
bably in the presence of her stout-hearted husband, who was found 
pierced with eleven wounds, grasping a rattan in his death-clutch, cut 
and broken, exhibiting marks of a fearful resistance to their murderers. 
No trace of them was ever found, Various excursions are next de- 
tailed, made by our author to several cities: and he further gives the 
outline of Popocatepetl, the celebrated volcano, estimated at 17,930 
feet above the level of the sea. The reason of the immense length 
of these Mexican names, like the above, is obvious. When heroes 
appear with eleven or more mortal syllables, it is quite evident that 
the name is a brief biography of the party,—in the case of a mountain, 
its geology. Humboldt clearly shows that the combinative principle has 
been adopted to no small extent. We regret, from the late period at 
which this work reached us, that we are not enabled to follow out at 
greater length the numerous points of interest it contains. Before we 
conclude, we must express our entire dissent from the twenty-fifth 
letter; and as to the argument that all the animal races are not 
common to the two continents, that has nothing to do with man, 
whom the best judges affirm not distinct in the New World from the 
Old. Humboldt comes to a reverse position to that of Mr. B. Meyer 
and infers common origin from common rites, architecture, sculpture, 
customs, antiquities, &c. The flat stones also discovered of the 
ancient rock alphabet of the Pelasgi—the parent of the modern 
Runic—may be considered conclusive as to the origin from the Old 
World. The investigations of those numerous remains which must 
exist in these ruined cities, will necessarily bring us back to the fact 
asserted by Humboldt, that these countries were visited from the Old 
World repeatedly ; and further research will even show by whom, and 
the scriptural principle, men of ‘‘ one blood,” be fully borne out by 
antiquarian information. 

Thanking our traveller for much amusement in brief space, and 
recommending his book as containing, in some matters, the best 
account yet extant of Mexico, her polity, customs, religion, superstition, 
&c., we must now take our leave of him; but ere we do so, we should 
be glad to be informed in what respect America has to complain of 
English encroachment on her rights; and further, to tell him that 
England does not intend to allow his countrymen to reign in Panama, 
and usurp the commerce of the world. She would be worse than 
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mad to permit it, or to alow America to constitute herself the pro- 
tectrix of the South American republics. It would be like Russian 
patronage of Slavonia—the protection of a wolf over the fold. 








Art. XIIl.—Lettres Politiques. Par M. Charles Duveyrier. Paris. 
1843. 


Tuese letters contain a calm discussion of numerous points of high mo- 
ment atthe present period in France. Various letters addressed to the 
King, M. Guizot, Thiers, Sebastiani, all apply with some dexterity the 
“ argumentum ad hominem.” Such a book undertaken in England, be- 
ginning with her Majesty, and passing round to the ministry and the op- 
position, working all these latter well on their respective hobbies, would 
be a source of no small amusement both to the writer and the public. 
We scarce know how the Citizen King may like many hints in his letter, 
but certainly the following made us smile :—*‘ Your majesty knows what 
a legitimate empire revolutions have the right to exercise. You know 
that the people also are a majesty as well as yourself, and that kings 
do not derogate from their honour by giving them their hand.” Yes, 
M. C. Duveyrier, Louis Philippe is quite aware of this rival potentate 
to himself, and he will take due care to shake hands with him, ‘‘ de 
loin,” and just fence himself out a little by fortifications and a 
standing army from too close an embrace. Louis Philippe enters into 
the full torce of those distinctions. ‘* On vous choisit, non paree que 
vous etes de famille, mais quoique vous soyez de la famille.” He does 
not thank even M. Dupin for that compliment at the expense of his 
family, added to the above, ‘non pour que vous lui ressemblez mais a 
Ja condition d’en differer essentiellement.” He is determined to king 
it to the full, and the Orleans is right in his position. He knows his 
father lost his head by the sovereign people, and he does not intend his 
own shall try the same adventure. Other letters contain equally re- 
markable points. The weight possessed by the bourgeoisie, the course 
adopted by M. de Lamartine, the policy of M. Guizot, and the laws of 
election, are discussed in a letter to M. Molé. Lord Petre and Mr. 
Labouchere come in for no smal! portion of censure on their opposition 
to the Eastern Counties railway, which is gravely treated as a political 

uestion in a letter to M. de Tocqueville; and France is admonished 
that she is behind the rest of the world, which she undoubtedly is, in 
this branch of locomotion. We shall probably recur to these letters, 
which contain many seeds of things, and exhibit much clair-voyance, 
when the writer understands his ground. 





Art. XIV.—Recollections of Ceylon. By the Rev. Charles Selkirk, 
Curate of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. London: Hatchard & Co. 


We cannot, though our notice must be brief, avoid thanking Mr. Sel- 
kirk for the mass of information of a sound religious character contained 
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in this volume. It adds numerous points to our previously formed 
notions from Forbes, Campbell, and a mass of writers, and it is really 
truly lamentable that any portion of the British dominions should ex- 
hibit the fearful state that Ceylon does at the present moment in a re- 
ligious point of view.* This work contains the Buddhist Geography, 
@ very curious document, a review of the various native languages, 
translation from the Singalese books, much resembling in many points 
the Proverbs of Solomon. The doctrine of transmigration is curiously 
given in such passages as these :— 


‘To reside in a country peopled by various classes of wicked men, and insalu- 
brious to the constitution; to keep company with low persons, or persons unbe- 
coming our station in life; to have a relish for nauseous or unpalateable food; to 
obtain ill-humoured wives; to have sons that are ignorant and daughters that are 
barren ;—these are nothing else than the evils that spring from the actions of a former 
existence,”” 


Who was O’Connell’s predecessor in Ireland? We should be glad 
to know, for certainly the present representative contains an abstract 
of amiabilities rarely met with. Was he a Singalese? The following 


is not very complimentary to the fair sex :— 


‘*Though we may give credit to the word of a man who affirms that he has dis- 
covered flowers on the fig-tree, or that he has discovered white-coloured crows, or 
even that he has traced the footsteps of fishes—yet we can never by any possibility 
rely on the heart of a woman.”’ 


The Buddhists are not eminent for their gallantry. The whole sex 
is described, at p. 143, as a “‘ savage race of the devils.” 

These extracts from the ‘* Prataya Sataka,” by no means in nu- 
merous instances appear to realize its title of a ‘‘ Collection of Moral 
Sentences.” Mr. Selkirk has been forced to expunge one as improper 
at almost every second page. 

We regret that space compels us to give this brief account of the 
work before us, which adds largely to our knowledge of Buddhism ; 
and is, indeed, a prize to the oriental scholar. 


* Buddhism.—We append the following summary of the Buddhist doctrine. 
They do not believe in one sapreme God. Matter with them is eternal. The pre- 
sent state has arisen from a former, and that from a previous, and so on. All living 
things, from divinities to vegetables, enjoy or suffer from a previous state of merit or 
demerit. Good or evil will be rewarded or punished hereafter. Migration of 
souls constant until purged from every particle of evil, when they are annihilated. 
No eternal ruin nor happiness. Almsgiving opens the door of all future good, and 
leads to Nirwana or Annihilation. 

Such is the system, with one exception, we think, Nirwana or Annihilation. 
We do not think that the Buddhist writers are consistent upon this point; but 
several, though we admit not the majority, affirm Nirwana to be a kind of pas- 
sionless existence, in which the man is dead to all former impulses of the feelings, yet 
alive to a calm and peaceful quictude of sensation, and rejoices in his liberation 
from these troublesome companions in his mortal career. Surely to gain Anni- 
hilation cannot be the genuine meaning of any phrase in any language. The above 
system, professed as it is by probably 400,000,000 of human beings calls loudly on 
the Christian world for exertion and activity ; and we rejoice to perceive that Ceylon, 
at least, appears recovering from this fearful thraldom in the folds of error. 
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Art. XV.—Herodes der Grosse, in zwei Stiicken. Von Friedrich 
Riickert. Stuttgart. 1844. 


Kaiser Heinrich IV. Drama. Von Friedrich Riickert Erster Theil. 
Des Kaisers Krénung. Frankfurt am Main. 


Two works, which are altogether unworthy of their gifted author. 
Riickert was never intended for a dramatist: he is too diffuse by far. 
Many words, well strung together, and enlivened here and there by 
poetical images, are bearable in lyric productions, though by no means 
commendable even there. However, as a lyric poet, Riickert is some- 
times delightful; and far be it from us to snatch one leaf from the 
laurel, or rather myrtle wreath, which has so long encircled his brow. 
His plays, however, (for the truth must be told,) are naught, and 
worse than naught. ‘‘ Herod the Great” is a tiresome travesty of a 
sacred subject. The ‘‘ Songs of the Angels” introduced, would be 
almost too prosaic for the so-called mysteries of the middle ages. As 
for ‘“‘ Henry the Fourth,” it is a very weak attempt to paint what Rau- 
pach has at least respectably pourtrayed,—the warfare betwixt the 
temporal and the ecclesiastical power in the middle ages, the Emperor 
of Germany, and the Pope of Rome. We see that two new volumes 
of Rickert’s Oriental Poems are announced. Really this author ap- 
pears to work by steam. One of his simple Songs of earlier days is 
worth whole volumes of his later productions. 





Ant. XVI.—Konig Roderich, eine Tragidie in fiinf Aifziigen. Von 
Emanuel Geibel, Stuttgart. 


We cannot say any thing favourable of this attempt to embody, in a 
dramatic form, that melancholy tale of crime and its evil fruits, which 
our own great Southey has made the subject of one of his noblest 
poems. Geibel is a “‘ prettyish ’’ lyric writer; but he has not suffi- 
cient vigour, sufficient conciseness, either of thought or expression, to 
produce a dramatic work. His ‘‘ King Roderick” is essentially un- 
dramatic; but even this might be forgiven, were it not unconscionably 
tiresome. As it is, we commit it to the oblivion which it merits, trust- 
ing that so clever an author will never again attempt to soar beyond 
‘his native element. 








Art. XVII.—-Denkwiirdigheiten, aus meinem Leben. Von Caroline 
Pichler, in vier Bauden. Wien. 1844. 


-An amusing work. The authoress of ‘‘ Agathocles,” perhaps the most 
successful lady novelist of Germany, gives us here a very pleasing auto- 
biography. In the course of the book a general view is afforded us of 
the progress of literature in Austria for the last fifty years and up- 
wards. Much that is interesting is told us of Zacharias Werner, author 
of ‘‘ The Sons of the Vale.” An interesting account is also given us.of 
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Austria’s greatest poet, Grillparzer. We have no space for quotations, 
but refer our readers to the book. The admirers of Maria Theresa will 
be much pleased by the portraiture of that Empress, which Madame 
Pichler has evidently painted con amore. 





Art. XVIII.—Anthologie, aus Schelling’s Werken. Berlin. 1844. 


Tus selection from Schelling’s works, the publication of which is 
authorized by the philosopher himself, will no doubt prove acceptable 
to all admirers of abstract (so-called) philosophy. For ourselves we 
must openly confess our want of relish for such mental delicacies. To 
the Germans, however, Schelling is undoubtedly useful. We regard 
him as the pioneer of the pure and simple Gospel. Strong meat is not 
fit for babes. Prejudiced rationalists cannot be at once brought to the 
‘Truth as it is in Jesus.”” Schelling, however, we repeat, is preparing 
the way for better things. 





Art. XIX.— Gedichte von Deinhardstein. Berlin. 1844. 


A worse than useless poet. As a writer of comedies and semi-comic 
dramas, Deinhardstein is by no means without merit ; but these lyric 
effusions are commonplace in the extreme. This would-be bard acta 

ally has the audacity to devote many of his attempts to the abuse ot 
uninspired rhymesters who have no true calling, and only remember, 
not create. Surely to him, if to any filler of foolscap, ‘may be ad- 
dressed the ancient warning, ‘‘ Physician, know thyself!” 

‘* For ’midst the cuckoo’s noisy cries 
The linnet hear but few ; 


And all these false realities 
Will almost hide the true.’’ 





Arr. XX.—Die Anglikanischen Kirchenzustande. Von Fr. Eller. 
Schaffhausen, 1844, 


A very clever sketch (for more we can scarcely call it) of the present 
movement in our Church, from a Romish point of view. The author 
is not very scrupulous, as may be imagined, with respect to his facts, 
Indeed, he starts by informing us that Augustine and his followers 
were the first founders of the British Church!! How long will this 
absurd fallacy be repeated in defiance of all history and all truth? Of 
course, the uncatholic and anti-christian doctrine of the papacy, by 
which, as Bishop Gregory remarked, these bishops which are the stars 
of God, must necessarily be degraded from their high office,—of 
course, this deadly heresy is assumed throughout as the first of ca- 
tholic truths, as the sole supporter and centre of catholic unity. 
Strange infatuation! Cannot history inform these benighted men 
that the first great schism in the Catholic Church arose from this very 
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assumption of supremacy on the part of Rome? Of course, our 
Romish author labours to convince his readers that all the so-called 
Puseyites of the Anglo-Catholic Church must necessarily be converted, 
or rather perverted, sooner or later, to Romanism. He is mistaken. 
Despite the many errors of Mr. Newman, even he would shrink from 
such a sin as this; even he would not dare to desert his holy Anglo- 
Catholic mother. Still less would Dr. Pusey involve himself and his 
followers in so fearful a state of schism. For Dr. Hook, Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Gresley, and so many others, they are faithful and noble Anglo- 
Catholics, who love their sacred mother with no common love. It is 
true, that the recent development of high catholic feelings within our 
community, has led toa partial statement of the truth, to a too exclu- 
sive assertion of those truths which we hold in common with Rome. 
But this high station once attained, and the whole body of the Church 
being raised, as it has been, to higher and more catholic views, the 
work which vet remains to do, will be also well done, and Rome will 
be taught to feel the difference betwixt Catholic Tradition and Me- 
dieval Idolatry. 





Art. XX1.— Vocahularium Coptico-Latinum et Latino-Copticum é 
Peyroni et Tattami Lexicis concinnavit G. Parthey, Doctor, 
Berolini. 1844, 


Tae advances in Coptic researches, which have been made within 
the last thirty years, have been as extraordinary as those which have 
penetrated into the secrets of Indian literature; but the credit of 
having pioneered the way must be assigned to such men as Jablonski, 
De Woide, and La Croze, whose labours facilitated the deep investi- 
gations of Champollion and others. 

In the preface to Dr. Parthey’s *‘ Vocabulary,” there is a short but 
excellent account of the manner how the phonetic signs are resoluble 
into characters; and in the ** Vocabulary” itself, by the Latin words 
in the second part having been interpreted into the Coptic, instead of 
having been referred to them by figures, as in La Croze, every aid has 
been given to the process. 

The work has been conducted with very great care and diligence ; 
but although there is a list of Egyptian words explained by the Greek 
writers, and one of those explained by the Latin, we miss those occa- 
sional Greek and Arabic sources which were pointed out in La Croze’s 
lexicon. Notwithstanding the total dissimilarity between the Saascrit 
and Coptic grammars, the Coptic has many vocables which have an 
equivalent force in Sanscrit; a list of these should have been given, 
The geographical vocabularies have also some few omissions; but on 
the other hand, the ‘* Vocabulary” is very copious, and is the best 
which has as yet appeared. 
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Art. XXII.—Psalterium in Dialectum Coptice Lingua Memphiticam 
translatum, edidit Notisque Criticis et Grammaticis instruxit M. 
G. Schwartze, in Literarum Universitate Berolinensi Doctor. Lip- 
sie. 1843, 


Few works are marked by a greater attention than this elaborate 
edition, which is a most valuable augmentation to our Biblical litera- 
ture. The critical knowledge which is displayed both in the preface 
and the notes, the care with which different MSS. have been exa- 
mined, and the continual comparison of the Coptic text with the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, render it very important to the scholar; 
whilst the grammatical remarks which are interspersed, make it in a 
great measure a praxis for the student. The text approaches to the 
Septuagint rather than to the Hebrew; for example, in precise 
conformity to the former, we read in this version at Ps. viii. 6, 


akeeRiog mf OF KOYOYT EQOTE MI ATYEAOC 
(where for E2Q0TE other MSS. have TIAPA, the word used by the 


LXX.) whereas in the Hebrew DTN is placed. So in Ps, xl, 7, 
instead of % md D'2IN we observe copa o&€ Karnpriow por in 


O¥ CUwWseA AE TET AKCEATWT MHI which is a plain 
indication that the translation was made from the Greek. But whilst 
it becomes thus divested of real authority, its use in increasing our 
acquaintance with the Memphitic dialect, and thus opening the way 
to new discoveries in deciphering Egyptian remains, will be very 
great. It is much to be regretted that the numerous Coptic lection- 
aries and other MSS. which are in the British Museum and our 
great libraries, have not been carefully consulted for the sake of 
affording to us a more extensive copia verborum, and that the whole 
of the Coptic Scriptures,—copies of which Bruce procured, and some 
of which the writer of this article once saw,—have not been pub- 
lished. 

The present, however, has been a difficult undertaking most ably 
achieved,—one which must be a guiding light to the future explorers 
of Egypt’s mysterious antiquities. 





Art. XXIII].—King Alfred, a Poem. By John Fitchett : edited by 
Robert Roscoe. 6 vols. Pickering. 
Tuts work really gives a receipt in full to the purchaser for his money, 
Widely different from the generality of modern poems, here we have 
solid pages of closely written lines accompanied with weighty sense, 
and filled with recondite allusions. The descriptions are highly ani- 
mated, and the information connected with Danish rites and customs 
very remarkable. Tle northern mythology is called in to give the 
poem deeper interest, and is wielded with great effect. The time is 
past in which the world, we fear, will read poems of this extent; ba 
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the merit of the work amply justifies the publication of it by Mr. 
Roscoe. The subject is truly national, and his deceased friend and 
preceptor has reason to thank the editor for this mark of posthumous 
attention and regard. 








Art. XXIV.—/Jllustrations of the Tragedies of Aischylus and So- 
phocles, from the Greek, Latin, and English Poets. By J. F. 
Boyes, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford. 1844. 


We remember, not many years since, passing a very delightful evening 
with a friend, who stated among other matters that the moderns were 
mere plagiarists, and that among other tests to which he was ready to 
submit, he would allow passages to be taken from the best modern 
anthors, and would undertake to give equivalents forthwith from the 
antients. We remember two,—one of which by the way, the author 
has himself acknowledged, that were more striking than the rest. The 
exquisite passage from Moore— 
‘* As the vase in which roses have once been distilled,”’ 


was instantly met by the 
‘* Testa semel imbuta diu servat odorem.”” 
And the lines from the ‘* Lady of the Lake” — 


‘« E’en the light heath-bell raised it’s head 
Elastic, ‘neath her airy tread,’’ 


were immediately met by the lines on Camilla— 


“ Tila nec intacte segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas.”” 


Our limits do not allow of extracting, but we give by way of specimen 
two extracts :— 
‘* Av meTpou 
vow ov ¥ opyaveas.”’— dip. Tyr. 
‘* Put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar that would tempt 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.’’—Jul. Cesar. 
“Td ¥ &pya wou 
TerovOér €or) uaddov n dedpaxdra.’’—CEdip. Col. 
‘* T am a man 
More sinned against than sinning.’’—Lear. 








Art. XXV.—Travels in Southern Abyssinia, through the Country of 
Adal, to the Kingdom of Shoa. By Cuartes Jounson, M.R.C.S. 
2 vols. Madden, 1844. 

Introduction to the Highlands of £thiopia. By Major W. Corn- 
waLlis Harnis. 

WE rejoice to perceive that the efforts of malevolence have produced 

no evil effect on the circulation of Major Harris’s ‘* Ethiopia ;” and 
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if the ‘* Westminster” had shown the slightest force in its additional 
notice on our remarks, we should have bestowed some attention on 
them ; but Mr. Krapf, in conjunction with Major Harris, has perfectly 
demolished their Shoolada, and literally shrunk their sinews into very 
dwarfish dimensions. In addition to which that Review was so per- 
fectly simple as to allow an author to deceive them by pretended stric- 
y tures on his own book, which he showed, with considerable tact and 
cleverness, to be wholly unfounded. Our statements remain in their 
full force against them; and though we have the denial of the facts 
made in the strongest terms, we are forced to tell them that registra- 
tion is beyond assertion ; and that we really do trust our own senses 
beyond any affirmation, were it even a Quaker’s, which, as it is allowed 
to take the place of an oath by the law of the land, is, we presume, by 
t act of parliament, the stoutest affirmation extant. 

We repeat they may mar but they cannot mend, they may botch 
but cannot better their position, and if they deem it uncourteous to 
affirm the truth of them, we must only tell them that honesty and 
truth are the distinguishing points of true politeness. The first work 
before us contains the personal narrative of the route of Mr. Johnson 
to Shoa. We think we trace in parts a disposition to rely much on the 
authority of that respectable person, Dr. Beke, of whom our opinion is 
by no means so elevated as Mr. Johnson’s. We regret to perceive a 
spirit to moveout of the way to abuse a fellow traveller, in Mr. Johnson’s 
work ; and we have simply to tell him, that, compared with the work 

' of Major Harris, his book appears as a satyr to Hyperion. There 
is, however, much to be gleaned from Mr. Johnson, and among other 
matters, he varies from all existing modern travellers in those parts as 
to the course of the Gibbee. Krapf and Harris seem to think that this 
river runs southward, and empties itself into the Indian Ocean, The 
course of the river, according to Mr. Johnson, is N.W., contributing 
to form the larger river Abiah, which is the main branch of Assa-Abi, 
or Red River, most erroneously written in all European maps, Bahr-ul- 
Assareek, or the Blue Nile. This portion of Mr. Johnson’s work is 
well meriting due attention. We only regret to see Mr. Johnson 
lending himself to aid a clique opposed most unjustly to Major Harris. 

















Art. XX VI.—Commercial Statistics, a Digest of the Productive Re- 
sources, Commercial Legislation, Customs, Tariffs, Navigation, 
Port and Quarantine Laws, and Charges, Shipping, Imports, and 
Exports, and the Monies, Weights, and Measures, of all Nations, 
including all British Treaties with Foreign States, Collected from 
Authentic Records, and Consolidated with especial Reference to 
British and Foreign Products, Trade and Navigation. By John 
Macgregor, Author of * British America,” and one of the Joint 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade: 3 vols. Knight. 1844. 


Tue work before us which we do not purpose reviewing, for it came 
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too late into our hands to even attempt it, is an honour to England. 
Nothing of the same character has yet appeared to the disgrace, be it 
said, of the first commercial country in the world. The scope far ex- 
ceeds M‘Culloch’s, however valuable as a commercial dictionary. Mr. 
J. S. Smith and Mr. Deacon Hume have, to a certain extent, aided 
our author, but the complete fulness of the work is owing wholly to 
Mr. Macgregor. Two thousand two hundred acts of parliament were 
inspected by Mr. Deacon Hume in the formation of his work, which, 
under the auspices of Mr. Huskisson, was laid before the House of 
Commons. Mr. Hume, however, esnshdesed the great labour of Mr. 
Macgregor before us as impracticable. In 1832, however, Mr. Mac- 
gregor visited France; the following summer, Belgium, Holland, and 
the principal German States. In 1837-8-9, the Austrian States and 
Italy ; and last autumn, revisited Germany and Holland, to complete 
his researches. We give in his own words the detail of his labours :— 


‘* With the exception of the commercial laws and tariffs of Russia, which I em- 
ployed a very able foreign gentleman to translate, and with the exception of the 
tariffs of Sweden and Denmark, I translated, or superintended the translation of all 
the other tariffs and commercial regulations in this work into English, from the 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, languages. The labour of 
which was not, however, so much that of verbal translation, but of arranging the 
tariff alphabetically afterwards in the tabular form, which I considered necessary ; 
and in the weights, measures, and monies of England, as well as of those respec- 
tive countries.” 

Such a work will, of course, form the basis of future quotations on 
most matters connected with the commercial policy of Great Britain; 
and we trust, ere long, to embody vast masses of facts deducible from 
it in some future dissertation on the i immens* mass of subjects to which 
its reach extends. 








Art. XXVII.—History of the Oregon Territory. By John Dunn. 
Edwards and Hughes. 1844. 


Tuts debateable land is of about four times the size of Great Britain 
in extent, and reaches from lat. 42° to 54°. For beauty of scenery, 
salubrity of climate along the Pacific, and general adaptation for com- 
merce, it can scarcely be equalled, Mr. Dunn informs us, in the known 
world. It gives to its possessors the command of the North Pacific, 
and an easy way to China, The 49th degree of latitude was the 
extremest northern limit claimed by the Americans in 1827; but, at 
present, the President of the United States, in the Message to Congress, 
Dec. 1842, says— 

**The United States have always contended that their rights appertained to the 
whole range of country lying on the Pacific, and comprised within 42° and 54° 40’ 
N. L.”’ 

We trust the national honour will not be sacrificed by our yielding 
to these extravagant pretensions, since Canada and Nova Scotia will 
probably be the next demand. 
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Arr. XXVIII.—Two Discourses on Prophecy, with an Appendix, in 
which Mr. Miller's Scheme, concerning our Lord's Second Advent, 
is consid:red and refuted. By Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D. New 
York. 1843. 


WE are sometimes greatly obliged to insignificant and foolish people, 
for their pertinacity in wrong, since from it the opposite principle be- 
comes excited. We should have had no Bentley but for Boyle, nor 
probably Dr. Jarvis without Mr. Miller. The work before us contains 
some of the best chronological information we have yet seen gathered 
together on the subject of Prophetical Dates. The chronology of 
Judges and Kings has never yet received such clear elucidation. The 
Appendix is a perfect treasure to the Biblical scholar, Another work 
of this distinguished scholar is, we are happy to perceive, announced. 





Art. XXIX.— The Anglican Church the Creature and Slave of the 
State, being a Refutation of certain Puseyite Claims advanced on 
behalf of the Established Church. By the Rev. J. Cvoper. 
Dolman. 1844. 

Tus is a strong accusation on the part of our clerical brother, with 

James 1]. full in his view. We do not think the bishops then 

showed any very remarkabie degree of subserviency to the civil power. 

This book however may do some service in one respect—that it cer- 

tainly does indicate abuses in our Ecclesiastical Courts that ought to 

receive an instant remedy. 








Art. XXX.—Anecdotes of the English Language, chiefly regarding 
the Local Dialect of London and its Environs, in a Letter from 
Samuel Pegge. Edited by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. 
Nichols. 1844. 


A VALUABLE adjunct to our literature. We extract two illustrations :— 


“* Ungodly, adverbially—‘ Vainly, detestably, and also ungodly, employed.’— 
Appendix to Mr. Pennant’s Journey from Chester to London, 1778. No. III. on 
the resignation of the Prior and Convent of St. Andrew’s, Northampton.—‘ Of all 
their unyodly deeds which they have ungodly committed.’—Jude, v. 15. 

“* Insolent.—‘ We say an insolent fellow ; from the derivation of the word it can- 
not be applied to a person ; for we mean to say, he treated us in an insolent manner, 
such as we have been unaccustomed to.’”’ 


The numerous changes in the senses of words in our language, such 
as ‘* prevent,” ‘* indifference,” &c., from those they bore in the 
idiom of the time, or in the classic tongues, render a publication 
of this character essential te the library of every father of a family or 
scholar. 
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Art. XXXI.—Memoir of the Life of Lord Sydenham. Edited by his 
brother, Poulett Scrope, Esq. M.P. 


A pLeastne unaffected narrative of the life and progress of the late 
Mr. Poulett Thompson. We have only to demur to one assertion con- 
tained in it :— 

‘* The records of the Board of Trade, and the evidence of the able officers per- 
manently engaged there, such as Mr. Macgregor and the late Mr. Deacon Hume, 
attest that the more recent enlarged alterations of the tariff, effected by Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone, are, to a great extent, but the realization of projects, and 
the carrying out of principles, laid down by Mr. Poulett Thompson, during his 
official connection with that board, as desiderata, to be secured whenever the go- 
vernment have the power to do so.”’ 

Now the realizer and the carrier-out of abstract principles, the 
practical man, of course possesses immense advantages over the 
theorist ; and the confession of the Conservative strength and Whig 
weakness contained in this passage, might well content us, but we deny 
on the highest authority, the truth of this allegation. The records of 
the Board of Trade, so far as we are acquainted with them, gave no 
more knowledge of the opinions and views of their predecessors in office 
to the present ministry with respect to the reformation of the tariff, than 
was previously open to all the world, and of course this comes simply to 
the point of a general anxiety to reduce duties. What is here said of Lord 
Sydenham, might with equal truth be said of Mr, Huskisson, or Mr, La- 
bouchere, and in each case could have no determinate meaning. There 
can be no doubt that the great practical information of Mr. Mac- 
gregor was of considerable service to the previous administration ; but 
his own language by no means authorising this assumption, however 
natural on the part of a relation, of the exalted merit of Lord Sydenham. 
That nobleman appears to us to have been a person of good general 
ability, considerable tact, much amiability, and little political con- 
scientiousness of motive. When we use this latter expression, we 
would wish it to be understood that we apply it only in this manner, 
—that, to settle a question, he would give up a principle. We need 
only allude to the Clergy Reserves in Canada for an illustration, We 
should not however do justice to Mr. Poulett Scrope, were we not 
freely to acknowledge that we are indebted to him for much valuable 
information, most agreeably conveyed; and that a life like that of 
Lord Sydenham well deserved the pains he has bestowed upon it. The 
great question of the Tariff, which was first treated in this Review, 
from official documents, we shall resume when its practical operations 
for a year enable us to communicate clear results. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Florence, May, 1844. 

Tue appearance here of a cheap edition of the Florentine History of 
Machiavelli, if not perhaps in itself the most important, is the most 
suggestive, fact which has taken place in the literary world here 
since my last letter. This celebrated history, so long the bug-bear of 
powers and principalities, is now set forth by a Florentine publisher in 
a neat volume of similar form and appearance to those which Char- 
pentier, at Paris, was the first to imitate from that English size, techni- 
cally termed foolscap octavo, which so many popular five and six shilling 
volumes have rendered fashionable with us. The Parisian price of these 
volumes is ordinarily three francs and a half; and this edition of the 
‘** Florentine” secretary’s work, is now purchaseable for seven Tuscan 
pauls, or about three shillings and threepence. The volume consists 
of 430 pages, so printed as to contain more than one of our ordinary 
octavo pages; a very considerable sale, therefore, must have been cal- 
culated on by the publisher. The edition has also the advantage of a 
very complete index, and of a little prefatory notice of Machiavelli by 
Niccolini, the poet and historian. An edition of ‘“‘ The Prince,” in the 
same form, and annotated by the same hand, would be an acceptable 
present. Onthe ‘‘ vexata questio,”’ respecting the nature, scope, and 
tendencies of that work—for such it must still be deemed, despite all 
that has been written on the subject—Niccolini forbears to enter, in 
the notice prefixed to the present work. He contents himself with 
admitting, that the publication of “‘ The Prince” drew down universal 
odium from all classes of people on its author. ‘“‘ He was abliorred by 
the good,” says Signor Niccolini, “ as being dishonest, and feared by 
the wicked as being more crafty than themselves. He seemed to the 
rich to threaten the confiscation of their wealth, to the poor, the loss 
of their honour ; to all, that of their liberty.” The learned professor 
concludes his notice by remarking, that no modern writer has more 
judiciously and intelligently set forth the high qualities of Machiavelli 
than Stewart. ‘‘ Roscoe,” concludes he, ‘‘ a favourer of the power of 
the Medici, affirms that he was nota man of genius ; to which assertion 
we answer with a smile.” Truly the only reply which such an asser- 
tion demandsor deserves, 

Our indefatigable Vieusseux has just put out another volume of his 
‘* Archivio Storico Italiano.” It contains the first ten of the sixteen 
books which Raffaello Roncioni wrote of ‘‘ The History of Pisa.” The 
work is ably edited and illustrated by Francesco Bonaini. Pisa has 
not been so fortunate in the abundance and excellence of her historians 
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as the two other great rival commercial republics, which shared with 
her the maritime enterprise and greatness of Italy in the middle ages. 
Both Genoa and Venice, the latter especially, have been more worthily 
celebrated in the page of history than Pisa; and the story of their 

almy state, as well as of their decadence, is far more generally known. 
But Pisa well deserves that the historical student should investigate 
the details of her history during the period of her greatness. To him 
who wanders, in the present day, through the grass-grown streets of 
the qniet, mélancholy-struck city, the tale of the tremendous and per- 
severing efforts of which the Pisan republic showed herself capable in 
the Ghibelline cause, in the crusades, in the wars against the Saracen 
pirate kings, and on other occasions, truly seems an incredible 
fable. The work, now printed for the first time, from the MS. of Raf- 
faello Roncioni, is a most acceptable contribution to the medieval 
history of Italy. Roncioni was born about the middle of the 16th 
century. He commences his annals from the earliest traditional notices 
of the city, and brings them down to the year 1509. 

The remaining six books are to be contained in a second part of the 
present volume, which is promised shortly. 

The impulse towards historical studies, which we have before men- 
tioned as very decidedly characterising the movement of the literary 
world in Italy, at present continues to manifest itself by its fruits, An 
edition of the ‘*Chronicon Novalicienne,” which Muratori took so 
much pains to obtain a copy of, with only partial success, has recently 
been published at Turin. Duchesne has published a few fragments of 
it in the first and second volumes of his “ French Historians; and 
Roche, in his ‘‘ Gloire de l'Abbaye de la Novalaise,” had also printed 
Other fragments. Muratori, afier much trouble, succeeded in obtaining 
acopy. But of the five books, of which the chronicle consists, his copy 
contains only the second, third, and filth; and of these, one or two 
chapters were wanting. The copy from which the present edition has 
been printed is not much more perfect. It has been discovered among 
the royal archives at Turin,—is evidently of the date of the author,— 
the middle of the 11th century, that is; and there are grounds for 
believing that the MS. in question is the original autograph of the 
author. 

A volume of Siennese history, entitled ‘‘ Miscellanea Storia Sanese,”’ 
has recently appeared at Sienna ; and Signor Pezzana continues dili- 
gently occupied with his large history of his native city of Parma. 
Two quarto volumes of this work have already been published ; and it 
promises to become, if the laborious author has life granted him for the 
completion of his task, one of the most perfect local histories of Italy. 

From Bologna, also, we have contributions to the daily increasing 
store of Italian historical materials. Bologna, once * the learned,” but 
of late years, alas! to all appearance more duly characterized by the 
epithet which the rival cities of Italy have affixed to her—* Bologna, la 

rassa,” is bethinking herself of other matters than sausages and hams, 
em Gaetano Giordani, inspector cf the Picture Gallery, has just 
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ublished a goodly octavo volume en ‘‘ The Sojourn in Bologna, of 
Rea Clement VII., fer the Coronation of the Emperor Charles V., 
in the Year 1530.” It is one of those works more dear to the anti- 
quarian, perhaps, than to the student of history, who generally expects 
that the toil of extracting from such labours—whatever they can contri- 
bute-to the illustration of the general position of society, at the period 
to which they refer—shall be performed for him by others, Signor 
Giordani has brought together all that the most indefatigable perse- 
verance has enabled him to collect from the archives of the eity, bearing 
upon the occasion in question. The deed which was then done in the 
city of Bologna, was such as to render that day unquestionably a 
most note-worthy one in her own story; and the consequences which 
flowed from it were of a nature to render the event for ever memorable 
and interesting to the whole of Italy. 

Signor Michelangelo Gualandi has also recently published, in the 
same city, the fourth series of his ‘‘ Memoire Originali Italiane,” 
touching the history of the Fine Arts in Italy. Baldinucci, Della Valle, 
Bottari, Ticozzi, Ciampi, have not, it seems, collected their materials so 
industriously, as to leave no gleanings to a laborious and intelligent fol- 
lower. Signor Gualandi’s work makes little or no pretence to order or 
selection ; but he is diligent, and heartily in love with his task. And his 
work—being well understood to be a gathering of materials for a history 
of the arts in Italy, for the use of the historian who shall come here- 
after, and by no means any succedaneum for such a history itself—is 
deserving of praise and grateful acceptance. 

At Turin, Vallauri has just published a slight octavo volume on the 
history of the literary societies of Piedmont. In his preface, he quotes 
Tiraboschi’s declaration, that a complete literary history of Italy is unat- 
tainable, until all the principalities of the peninsula shall have sufficient 
detailed histories of their own literary institutions ; and says, that this 
assertion of one of such high authority, has induced him to endeavour 
to supply this want for his native country. In truth, a larger portion 
of the literary history of Italy is comprised in that of the various so- 
cieties, which have been instituted with various special objects in all 
the leading cities, than would be found to be the case with regard to 
the literary annals of any other country. It might seem, perhaps, at 
first sight, that the great number and universal prevalence of these 
societies, were a favourable symptom of the condition of literature, 
But the reverse is more probably the truth. The multiplication of 
philosophical, poetical, historical, artistical, classical, grammatical, 
rhetorical, and ‘* philo”—this—that—and the other—societies, will 
generally be found to characterize a period of decadence, rather than 
of vigor ;—a period subsequent to one, in which literature and the arts 
have truly flourished and produced fruit in health and strength, rather 
than the presence of such a period ;—a period of ‘‘ dilettante-ism,” in 
short, rather than one of earnest thought and productive intellectual 
labour. It would lead us far beyond the limits of this brief notice, if 
we were to attempt to prove here the truth of this opinion, by referring 
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to the literary history of modern Europe ; and a discussion of the rea- 
sons why such should be the case, would take us still further afield. 
The reflection has been suggested to us, by Signor Vallauri’s memoirs 
of the very numerous Piedmontese societies for the special cultivation 
of various branches of literature; and we refer the reader to his not 
uninteresting pages for proof and illustration of our position. Nelli, 
in speaking of the numerous, or rather innumerable Florentine literary 
societies, attributes the decadence of science, literature, and art, to 
their influence. We think, that he is here too hard upon them. We 
think, that he is mistaking a symptom for an originating cause. In 
many instances, indeed, it is probable, that these societies were insti- 
tuted in the hope of arresting that decadence which had already made 
itself palpably apparent. 

Signor Vallauri’s present volume forms the third of a larger work 
on the literary history of Piedmont. The two first, published about 
two years since, contain a history of the poetry of Piedmont; and 
two more are promised, on the academical studies of the University. 

The history of the ancient city of Savigliano, which Dr. Carlo 
Novellis has been publishing in parts, is just completed, and issued 
in a handsome octavo volume from the establishment of Giarini 
and Fiore, the successors of Pomba, so long well known as the 
leading publisher of Turin. This is one of the very numerous local 
histories, which during the last few years have so strikingly marked 
the direction and tendency of the studies and habits of mind of 
** Ja jeune Italie.” Men who live for the day that passes, only, as 
the Italians have been accused of living,—men, who cast no anxious 
glances to the future,—are rarely troubled with any curiosity about 
the past. But there is scarcely a city of Italy, which has not within 
the last few years produced some more or less laborious and diligent, 
some more or less creditable, endeavour to preserve and restore the 
annals of her palmy state,—to resuscitate and repeople her past, for the 
eyes of her present, generation. And what a past have almost all these 
cities—even those whose names are nearly unknown to us ultramon- 
tanes—to look back upon! Considering all that has come and gone 
since the Italian municipalities had an independent existence and an 
individual history, it is extraordinary that the sentiment of nationality 
and the pride of citizenship should have survived to the degree that 
it unquestionably does among their inhabitants; and that the old 
memories connected with the crumbling walls of many a * palazzo 
comunale” should still exercise the influence they do upon the de- 
scendants of those old magistrates, who once ruled there in civic 
state, and whose faded and tattered portraits often still hang on 
their damp-stained walls! Truly the wildest declamation which the 
presses of ‘‘ Ja jeune France can pour forth,—the most anti-social 
doctrines of her most anarchic journals, and the maddest theories of 
those hot heads, whose propagandism has inspired the rulers of Italy 
with so lively a dread of French literature,—truly none of all this would 
appear to those rulers—did they rightly understand their own people— 
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half so dangerous to their rule as the continual and lively presentment 
to the minds of the citizens, of their own past history. Nor are any 
passionate appeals, any highly-coloured contrasts and denunciations of 
the powers which be, or aught which a censor could object to, needed 
to produce the effect of which we speak. Little Savigliano reads of 
its 7,000 inhabitants in the days when Turin had but 4,000 ;—of its 
treaties withsovereign princes;—of its immunities, its former power, and 
vanished wealth, It looks on its grass-grown streets, its poverty-stricken 
population ; and, as it pays in with difficulty the extorted inipost to the 
“« King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem; Duke of Savoy, Genoa, 
and Montferrat ; Prince of Piedmont,” it needs no voice to bid it look 
on this picture and on that. It can scarcely be necessary for us to 
disclaim revolutionary sympathies and aspirations. And we point to 
the evidences of gathering storm which lour on the political horizon 
of Italy, with no feelings of triumph and exultation, but with misgiving 
and anxiety. But it is impossible for those who know Italy, and the 
Italians of to-day, not to be aware that the signs of the times are far 
too seriously threatening to be disregarded with prudence or safety. 
And it must be the anxious wish, not only of every true Italian patriot, 
but of every enlightened phiianthropist, that the rulers of that lovely 
land may, while there is yet time, be made to comprehend the ne- 
cessity—(rapidly becoming irresistible like a dammed-up torrent)—of 
such changes, both in Church and State, as shall permit their long- 
repressed people to compete with the other nations of Europe in 
the honourable race of civilization and improvement. 

In the mean time the Italians cannot be accused of neglecting such 
paths as are partially and with clogging restrictions open to them, 
The Congress of Italians devoted to the various branches of physical 
science, imitated from the similar institutions in this country and in 
Germany, is to hold its sixth meeting at Milan this autumn. The last 
fortnight in September has been fixed as the period of the Congress, 
and it is expected that it will surpass its predecessors both in numbers 
and interest, 


P.S.—A piece of news has just arrived from Naples, which is spread- 
ing grief and indignation throughout the Peninsula. Signor Bozzelli 
whose learned and elaborate work on ‘‘ The Principles of Dramatic 
Imitation’”’ has rendered him as favourably known to the learned 
throughout Europe, as his private character has endeared him to 
his fellow-citizens, has just been thrown into prison untried, un- 
sentenced, by the King of Naples! This piece of despotic tyrann 
is rendered the more odious from the well-known fact, that Bozzelli 
has ever studiously refrained from meddling with any political intrigue 
whatever. Entirely occupied with his strictly literary pursuits, making 
the limits of his library those of his world, and deeming, probably, 
that the time has not yet come when any political movement might 
benefit his unhappy country, he has never given the jealous and 
conscience-stricken government of Naples the slightest cause of com- 
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pe or suspicion. But one friend writing a sealed and confidential 
etter by the public post to another friend, says that Bozzelli’s opi- 
nion is unfavourable to such or such political schemes. This is suf- 
ficient. He is known to and named by a man who has political views! 
He has opinions then! never mind what they may be! He is to be 
feared, therefore. So to prison with him, that we may be safe at least 
from him! Poor, foolish king! Bozzelli in prison will be more 
dangerous than the fiercest democrat that hatches treason in the 
streets of Naples! 
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Dear Sirn,—As you may perhaps already know, W. Meinhold has 
openly protessed himself the author of ‘* the Bernstein- Witch,” since 
the date of my last letter, in which I discoursed to you of that singular 
work. Before this confession was made, Laube, the author of ‘* Mo- 
naldeschi,” had treated the legend, which he considered authentic, in 
a dramatic form. His play, however, proved successful in no theatre, 
and was greatly altered prior to its production on the Berlinese stage. 
An Austrian Smtiat has also written a play on the same subject; 
but as far as I know, this has not yet been performed. To return to 
Laube, the anger of this author was truly comic, when Meinhold put 
forward his claim of authorship to this supposed chronicle of old. He 
attacked the presumptuous claimant, ‘ con furore ;”” nay, even per- 
sisted in asserting that the chronicle was authentic, and that Meinhold 
did not speak the truth, when he gave it out as his own pure invention. 
Why our old acquaintance Laube should give vent to this enthusiastic 
indignation we know not. It is of little consequence to the dramatist 
whether the subject of his play be founded or not founded on facts. 
We seek a higher truth than the barely historical in the drama. 
Another “ fracas’”’ has arisen out of this modern ‘ Comedy of 
Errors.” Meinhold, it appears, wrote a letter to the notorious Dr. 
Strauss, begging him to notice the supposed chronicle in the Augsburg 
Gazette; and more especially calling on kim to examine into the 
evidence therein given, in support of demonology and the supernatural 
generally,—evidence which might possibly prove a key to much that 
appeared inexplicable in the New Testament. It is to be regretted, 
that a man so talented should have allowed himself to be seduced to 
this false step, although he might have been probably actuated by 
ious and laudable motives. The ‘‘ Annuals of the Present,” (Jahr- 
Biicher der Gegenwart,) a publication corresponding in many respects 
with your Quarterlies, contain a copy of Meinhold’s letter. Strauss 
doubted the authenticity of the work, however, from the first, and 
thus did not fall into the trap. 
A second new tragedy of Laube’s, entitled ‘* Struensee,” has just 
made its appearance on the boards of Stuttgart, and has been received 
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with great applause. The critics say that it is ‘‘ devoid of rhetorical 
and scenic ornaments, but rich in the skilful portraiture of characters,. 
and in vivacity of dialogue.” This praise, therefore, is allotted to its 
real and inward, not its mere apparent worth. So, if the ‘* Bernstein- 
Witch” cannot be considered a progress in Laube’s literary career, 
“* Struensee ” will at least maintain his reputation at its former level. 
“ Sword and Pigtail,” (Kopf und Schwerdt,) a drama of Gutz- 
kow’s, has excited much sensation in the dramatic world. It falls 
under the category of historical comedies,—a department in which 
little as yet has been done in our literature. This piece has met with 
unqualified applause wherever it has been produced. It introduces 
us to the domestic circle of Frederic William I. of Prussia, the father 
of Frederic the Great, and finds subject-matter in this for the most 
lively and characteristic dramatic scenes. The plot of the piece 
turns upon the intended marriage of the Princess Wilhelmine, either 
to the Prince of Wales—whose suite the Queen favours, or to the Arch- 
duke Leopold of Austria. In the midst of the contentions which 
arise from these conflicting claims, the Prince of Baireuth, a member 
of that talented body which had assembled round the royal heir-appa- 
rent at Rheinsberg, arrives at Berlin, gains the heart of the princess, 
and eventually obtains her hand. This very simple plot gives occasion 
however, for the development of various interesting characters; and 
the portraiture of these has, perhaps, become the most important 
feature of the play, although the manner in which their peculiarities 
are developed by the course of events, does also no small honour to 
the truly striking talent of the author. The entire plot is well con- 
ducted and the dénouement cleverly brought about. Several comic 
scenes are most excellent. The royal parents, strongly opposed to one 
another in their views—the minister, Von Grumkow—the Austrian 
ambassador, Von Seckendorf—and the groom of the chamber, Evers- 
mann—all belong to the old, stiff, brocade era; the princess, her lover 
of Baireuth, and the Englishman, Hotham, pertain to a more modern 
age of thought. This gives occasion to many interesting and happily 
portrayed contrasts. The chief scene is that which contains the 
signing of the marriage contract in the notorious ‘‘ Tobacco College,” 
where the first Frederic and his ministers were wont, amidst grog and 
water, and pipes, to discuss the affairs of the nation. Indeed, the 
entire latter part of the 4th Act may be considered one of the most 
effective parts of the play. In the 5th Act, events press almost too 
hastily one upon another, a fault which appears however to me ak ah 
ferable to the “‘ longueurs”’ and spinnings-out of most of our modern 
dramas, that I can scarcely prevail on myself to call it a fault at all. 
This year’s series of the “ Europa Magazine for the Polite* 
World,” published by A. Lewald, one of our most respectable and 
most read literary journals, which also includes from time to time the 


* We know not how else to render the German expression of ‘ gebildet ;’’ 
“ civilized,” and ‘ well-informed,’”’ are other things. “ Polite’ expresses the 
thought, though it is somewhat obsolete.—Remark of Translator.. 
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longer works of our authors, (like the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,” or 
“* Blackwood’s Magazine,’”) brings us the first dramatic production of 
an author, who has already achieved no slight reputation amongst us 
by the publication of his “ Village Tales from the Black Forest,” 
(Schwarswiilder Dorfgeschichten,)—tales which have been universally 
recognised as most admirable, local, and national delineations of the 
people and the habits of their lives. Berthold Auerbach had proba- 
bly no intention to write such a play as might be produced in five 
acts on the boards of a theatre, but simply selected this form because 
it afforded him an opportunity of bringing scenes and characters of 
the present day in ohentie life and power before us: and it cannot be 
denied, that the picture which he has painted of a too excited, and, 
therefore, too hasty youth, carried away by his own enthusiasm, has 
no little merit, both of conception and execution. The other per- 
sonages introduced also,—the timid girl frightened out of her fidelity 
to her lover by the warnings of a cautious father,—that father himself, 
in his prudence and his worldly wisdom, and the friend, who, without 
being dishonest, and though in the possession of many good and 
valuable qualities, is still eventually induced to marry the .gir! whom 
his trusting friend adores, and thus, without being absolutely bad, 
commits one of the very worst of actions,—all these characters are 
drawn with painful trath. There is much that is striking in the play. 
Who has not seen or felt something similar in private life? But this 
piece does not give us pleasure, it pains us. And the form does not 
compensate for this distressing feeling. It is not perfect in itself, not 
finished. Still this production must not be overlooked. It prepares 
the way at least for other works of the same order. 

Riickert’s ‘* Herodes and Mariamne,” in two parts, continues his 
series of biblical dramas, commencing with ‘* Saul and David.” This 
piece is written altogether in the usual dramatic lambics, with the 
exception of the few lyric effusions that are introduced. Perhaps, the 
author hoped, from this circumstance, and the avoidance of all 
episodical matter, to produce a greater dramatic effect than that to 
which he formerly attained. If so, his hopes have not been realized. 
There is no dramatic whole; a series of some what long-winded dia- 
logues, embodying a tale of horror, are all that Riickert gives us. 
These horrors are brought before us in all their naked deformity. No 
where is the work ‘steeped in the ocean of beauty,” to use Platen’s 
expression, Herodes is a common-place murderous villain; his pas- 
sion for Mariamne is senselessly sensual. Mariamne herself is very 
weakly delineated; the minor characters are disposed of in a few 
strokes. Alexander and Solomon are depicted with historical, but 
most disagreeable correctness. Riickert wished to paint the usual 
corruption of the Jewish nation at the time of Herod, brought about 
by Greek and other Pagan influences; and to lead us to the conclusion, 
that no earthly power could arrest the fall of the chosen people. 
Carrying out this idea, the songs of the shepherds, to whom the 
angels announce the birth of the Saviour, form the conclusion of the 
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drama. Despite the great reputation of this universally loved and 
honoured poet, this long expected work has not excited any sympathy 
on the part of the reading public. 

Two other dramas, which treat religious subjects, I must at least 
allude to: the works of the original and powerfully-minded Wiese, 
** Moses” and ‘‘ Jesus.” Both of these are full of that poetical en- 
thusiasm, and that power of expression, which characterise this Chris- 
tian poet; but they certainly do not lie within the sphere of the usual 
reader. Wiese is, alas! as yet, too little known. 

A tragedy of Emanuel Geibel’s, the author of the “‘ Poems” and 
‘* Spanish Romances,”’ which I spoke of in former letters, has just 
been published in Saxony, but has not yet been performed. It is en- 
titled *‘ King Roderic,” and is spoken of as a valuable production. 
Whether it has those peculiar qualities which can alone secure theatri- 
cal success to a play I know not. Effective situations and spirited 
windings up of speeches will go far to carry off an otherwise indif- 
ferent play with applause. But the critic applies another standard to 
the printed production. Thus, Halm’s ‘ Son of the Wilderness” 
is now attacked on many sides most bitterly, despite its great theatri- 
cal success. Amongst complete editions of authors which have lately 
appeared, I must not pass over unnoticed, the dramatic, lyric, and 
novelistic productions of Joseph von Auffenberg, in 20 volumes. 
His ‘‘ Alhambra” is a fine dramatic poem. 

Of more serious and yet universally read works, I must name the 
third volume of the ‘‘ Pictures of Life, from the era of the War of 
Liberty,” (Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungs Kriege,) published by 
Friedrich Frommau, in Jena. To name, is already to recommend this 
work. It consists, indeed, as had been announced, for the most 
part in additions and corrections; but it goes far back into the last 
century, and shows in a most interesting point of view the connection 
betwixt the separate interests of peculiar reigning families, and the 
general well-being of all Germany. The most interesting and well- 
drawn character introduced, is, perhaps, that of ‘“* Souvaroff.” 

To this category too belongs the interesting biography of the Scotch- 
man, James Keith, who was long the friend and confident of Frederic 
the Great, and found a death of honour on the field of Hochkirch. 
This biography is written by Varnhagen von Euse, and he has displayed 
all his usual brilliancy of style and language in the execution of the 
work, Keith's struggle for the restoration of the Pretender, and his 
romantic youthful fortunes, as depicted by this practised pen, make 
the book most attractive. On his entrance into the Prussian service, 
in which he became field-marshal, the romance, it is true, comes to an 
end. Probably, Keith's adventures in England are better known to 
English than to German readers, and I therefore spare you all details. 

‘* History of the English Revolution,” by Dahlemann, This author 
too is so universally known as an admirable historian, that a very few 
observations upon his most recent work will suffice. The point of view 
from which he regards his subject is truly cosmopolite. Its treatment 
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is clear, sensible, and free from all prejudice. Varnhagen says justly of 
his judgments, they are “lucid statements, briefly expressed, which 
may form foundations for the judgments of his readers, and which 
leave to every man the task of deciding according to the principles 
which may guide his course of thought.” The portraitures of Eli- 
zabeth and Mary Stuart, are named, as perfect specimens of this lofty 
impartiality. The division, entitled “‘ The Solution,” which places the 
life and actions of William III., in an historical light, is, however, the 
most valuable portion of this work. The whole book is composed of 
his university readings at Bonn, and is, therefore, no absolutely learned 
production ; but one calculated to attract every reader. 

Our lyric department is almost too well filled. Besides a number 
of new editions of Uhland, Freiligrath, Riickert, Herwegh, Mosen, A. 
Grin, Geibel, and others, a multitude of new poetic gifts lie before me, 
more or less devoted generally to those political subjects which have 
of late inflamed the German muse. The second volume of Herwegh’s 
poems, which has lately appeared, is inferior to the first. His “* Songs 
of a Living Man” (a title adopted in allusion to Piickler Moskau’s 
“« Letters of a Deceased,”’) have not yet been equalled by this author. 
The number of aristocratic names which we find in the Leipsic cata- 
logue for this year is remarkable. The ‘‘ Songs of a Waking Man,” 
(Lieder eines Erwachenden,) by Moritz von Strachwitz are amongst 
the best of these effusions. Although characterized by the usual spirit 
of resistance to existing forms, and animated by a wild desire for action, 
the poet’s elegance of form and expression guards him against coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. In the category of lyric legends and romances in 
his poems, we also find many praiseworthy productions. Count Moritz 
Strachwitz is a man of decided talent, which time may yet develope 
into a rich harvest, should it somewhat enlarge and extend his point of 
view. 

Next to his works in worth and tendency, though exhibiting less 
power of expression, may be counted the sonnets, entitled ‘* Against 
the Stream,”’ written by the Count W —. 

The poems of J. G. Deeg.—Deeg is a man of real talent. Reflec- 
tion is more prominent in his works than feeling. His thoughts have 
been called ‘clear, beautiful crystals with sharp edges.” The unity 
of the lyric thoughts expressed is sometimes lost however, owing to 
their very multitude. Deeg grew up in the immediate communication 
with nature. He was a poet internally, at a time when, owing partly 
to deficiency of education, partly to constitutional backwardness, he 
could not create in words. Afterwards, when he gained the power to 
do this, he had become a serious man. Thence is it, perhaps, that his 
poems breathe a spirit of mourning for the past, for a youth not fully 
enjoyed, or at least not expressed. He, too, sometimes writes on poli- 
tieal subjects ; but never fanatically: and his political poems must, 
therefore, not be confounded with the useless productions which are 
too often so called. The perfection of his metrical forms is so great 
that his sonnets. and ‘‘ Ghasels,” (poems in a Persian form, carrying 
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the same rhyme in every other line throughout them,) are placed on a 
level with those of Platen, whom he himself declares to be his mode!. 
The fragment of a dramatic poem, ‘‘ Wittekind and the Saxon Wars,” 
which has appeared amongst his works, is very interesting. This work 
is said to be completed. The “ Son of the Times,” (Sohn der Zeit,) 
by Ludwig Seeger, is spoken favourably of. I have not seen it. In 
form and tendency it belongs to the political category above noted. 

Another new production must be noticed in the “ Dittmarsch 
Songs,” by H. Puttmann, author of ‘* Songs of Circassia.”” The Ditt- 
marsch people are the inhabitants of that line of coast which lies betwixt 
the Eibe and the Eider, and were a free nation of peasants of old 
Saxon race, which never permitted a noble to dwell amongst them, 
rejected the whole feudal system, and were always enabled to maintain 
their full and unrestricted liberty. With the courage and the good 
fortune of the Swiss patriots at Gessler’s era, the so called “ Eidge- 
nossen,” did this people fight for its independence. One of these 
warlike struggles was carried on in the year 1500, against King John 
of Denmark, and this forms the subject of the series of songs in ques- 
tion. A romantic character, which gives much life and beauty to the 
Songs, is that of Marie von Hogenworden. She bears some resem- 
blance to the Maid of Orleans, and her deeds and death are here 
commemorated. This author’s ‘‘ Songs of Circassia” met with very 
general approbation. 

Let us now go over to another species of literary productions. Ter- 
ribly difficult it indeed is, to keep you “au courant” of our ever 
enlarging, ever moving literature. About half a year ago I spoke to 
you about the works of the authoress of ‘‘ Castle Goczyn,” and now 
three new books lie before me which all bear this name upon their 
title-pages, and which are all wortliy of notice. The first, “ At Home,” 
(In der Heimath) is somewhat analogous to ‘“Theresa’s Diary,” a 
work I noticed recently. Like that novel, it is a pretty, agreeable, 
rather unimportant little book, which, as a species of private diary, 
scarcely falls within the province of criticism. The second, “‘ Mag- 
dalene,” (a Novel, in 2 vols. published by Kern, Breslau,) is an un- 

leasant, painful book. This Magdalene has somewhat of the classic 
edea in her character, but then Medea has boiling blood, and does 
not break the hearts of the victims which she consecrates to vengeance 
with cold and secret cruelty. The characters, however, are well de- 
picted, and the details of the story are less drawn out than they appear 
to be from the painful nature of the situations. The third book is, on 
thecontrary, very pleasing. ‘‘ Haraldsburg”’ is its title ; and it forms the 
third volume of “Sketches from the World of Fashion,” (Skizzen aus 
der vornehmen Welt.) The subject of this tale is the following : in a 
country house a large party of visitors has assembled itself during the 
winter. A young lady takes it into her head to shut herself up for 
three days in her room, and carry on a correspondence with the mem- 
bers of the society. In these letters the characters and positions of the 
writers develope themselves much more clearly than they could do in 
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the usual course of fashionable society, and various misunderstandings 
betwixt Harald and the heroine Eugenia, lead to a most thorough and 
heartfelt understanding! This little book is very amusing. The por- 
traitures of the individuals introduced are marked and correct, with- 
out any exaggeration, and evidently drawn from real sources. It is 
evident that the authoress is at home in the world she describes. 

Apother new novel is ‘‘ Jenny,” by the authoress of ‘* Clementine,” 
(published by Brockhaus, at Leipsic.)* Again, another new lady’s novel 
is ‘* Falconberg,” (published by Vieweg, in Brunswick,) by Theresa, 
the authoress of ‘* Letters from the South.” It is said to be written with 
great delicacy and discrimination, liable, however, to the reproach of 
somewhat neglecting outward events at times for the sake of the 
details of the world of thought. To speak honestly I have not read 
it; but I often hear it spoken of and compared to the better works of 
** George Sand.” —The second volume has appeared of the ‘* Cancan 
of a German Nobleman.”” Some people it amuses greatly; others 
condemn it severely from a moral point of view, because it places the 
noble immediately beside the coarse and dissolute. One of our best 
critics says, ‘‘ Whilst the loftier, the more beauteous visions of exist- 
ence are brought before us,—the belief in a future, in the regenera- 
tion of humanity; whilst the questions of the day are discussed in a 
spirit of enthusiastic love, of noble sentiment; whilst the deepest 
grief and the highest joy of life are painted,—the sanctity of love, 
the eternity of despair, we find a regular Don Juan course of instruc- 
tion accompanying and degrading them. We have nothing to say 
against Don Juan; but this union is a profanation of our better 
feelings. Who would see a hideous Faun with his arms twined 
around the feet of the Apollo Belvidere? Who could bear a grinning 
mask peeping out amongst the group of Laocoon and his sons, or 
sneering from between the serpents’ heads?”+ The author proba- 
bly felt this himself; and thus he divides the weight of all these, more 
or less immoral, actions amongst a multitude of characters. But as 
the book is altogether without plot or plan, we cannot help feeling 
all the while that it is always the same Austrian nobleman who is 
speaking and acting, though under so many different names. An 
innocent mind must therefore turn in distaste from this production, 
spite its beauties; and beauties it has—many. We find a great know- 
ledge of the world, a soaring fancy, a remarkable power of expression, 
and much that is very amusing in this book; and yet the whole 
leaves us dissatisfied, though we acknowledge willingly the merit of 
the parts. 

‘German Life in German Tales.” No. 2. ‘* Veronica, a Story of Our 
Times.” By H. Kénig, (published by Brockhaus, Leipsic). Konig, 
who formerly almost exclusively occupied himself with historical novels, 
has addressed himself in his latter productions, like most of our present 


* This has already received notice from us in a previous number. 
+ We can see nothing remarkable in this union. Byron has given us all this. 
In him it was detestable. In his copyists it is disgusting. — Remark of Translator. 
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authors, to the chief interests of our own time, and loves to regard 
them in their most serious aspect. The novel before us treats of the 
opposition of Roman Catholicism to Protestantism, in that form which, 
owing to the demands of our day and the reaction of the spirit of the 
past, it at present takes amongst us. The differences of action and 
character, as exemplified in the Prelate ; the Jesuits and their creatures ; 
in the Country Priest, &c. &c., are very clearly shown—in a manner 
which exhibits intimate knowledge of the inward and outward condi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy. The reader feels at once that the 
author of such a book must reside in a Roman Catholic country, and 
paint that which he has actually witnessed and lived amongst. The 
demands of our own day, in their opposition to Romish forms of de- 
velopment are clearly drawn, though we are not able to decide whether 
the author approves of those demands, or has only painted them ob- 
jectively. Baron Schleifras, a Protestant, about 12 years previous to 
the opening of the tale, has run off with his present wife, a Roman 
Catholic, from the house of her former husband, the rich Roman Ca- 
tholic banker of Antwerp, De Landas, and she has become a Protes- 
tant in order to marry him. From her first marriage she has two 
children, one a daughter, Angelica, just passing from the era of 
childhood, who lives with her, the other a son, who has been retained 
by De Landas. Her second marriage with the Baron has been child- 
less. The course of years has long cooled the passion of the married 
pair, which was only founded on sensual feelings enhanced by diffi- 
culties. Their paths in life have separated. Gustavus, the husband, 
is improved both morally and mentally. Alida, on thé contrary, has 
sunk back into superstition, and nervous fears and scruples. The 
mean and egotistical tendencies of her nature have been developed. 
Betwixt these two persons, looking back on and mourning for the 
past, from so different motives, stand two very dissimilar, but both 
pleasing figures,—that of Angelica, the young and blooming daughter, 
full of hope and confidence; and that of the heroine of the book, 
Veronica, the governess of the happy child, and the friend, nay, more 
than the friend, of the baron. He loves her, and his feelings are not 
unreturned: yet is she pure and noble. The baroness dreams of the 
marriage of her daughter with a man called Lichtenstein. The death 
of De Landas compels her to go to Antwerp. There a not very well- 
hidden iutrigue of the Jesuits brings her into contact with a pretended 
Lichtenstein,—drives her by means of repentances and superstition into 
absolute madness,—leads Angelica, without her own knowledge, to the 
acquaintance of a young and ardent youth, whom she loves and 
eventually marries,—parts the hearts of the married pair so completely 
as to occasion a separation, and developes the character of Veronica 
in its beautiful force and harmony. The death of the mad baroness 
leads, at the end of the book, to the union of Veronica with her long- 
loved friend; she becoming his wife. With great art, and no less 
truth, is the character of Veronica held free from all semblance of 
evil, so that her painful situation vis 2 vis the baron does not hurt her 
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in the reader’s estimation. I would mame as especially striking, the 
chapter in which the baron, Alida, and Angelica return to De Lan- 
das’ house in Antwerp. The memory of the guilty past disturbs the 
two former’s souls, whilst the latter thinks with innocent regret of her 
unhappy father. 

As the newest novelty, I must allude, in conclusion, to Riickert’s 
“Henry IV,” but I will do no more than allude to it. His ‘“* Winter 
in Berlin” is an explosion of his discontent with that city, and has 
excited much displeasure, and met with many violent attacks. Still 
it contains much that is amusing, though I suspect that only those 
who know Berlin will take any great interest in it. The Literary So- 
ciety in Stuttgart continues to issue its publications. Their fourth 
issue contains “* Weingartner’s Long-Manuscript, with painted illus- 
trations by Fellner,” ‘‘ The Love Songs of 32 minstrels,” (Minnesan- 
ger), amongst which are ‘‘ Henry VI.” “* Henry von Velteck,” “ Wal- 
ter von der Voggelweide,” ‘‘ Wolfram von Eschenbach,” &c. &c., 
and the Italian Songs of the Court of the ‘‘ Hohenstauffen” in Italy. 





FROM OUR GREEK CORRESPONDENT. 


XANTHIAN MARBLES. 


Malta, April 10th. 


We sail again to-morrow at daylight for Xanthus, to bring some more 
of the celebrated marbles. The one now waiting our return is the 
Chimeera tomb, the largest and most magnificent in the collection. 
The principal character is Bellerophon, king of Lycia, taming a triple- 
formed monster, and other embellishments. I enjoyed my stay in 
Lycia much. We anchored in the Gulf of Macry, surrounded by most 
magnificent scenery, consisting of elevated mountains covered with 
snow, as also the snowy range of the Taurus, the western ridge of 
which terminates between Macry and Xanthus. Several of the 
mountains are honeycombed all over with tombs, the workmanship of 
which is really not only beautiful but extraordinary, all being chiselled 
out of the rock. I have made a sketch of one—a very curious one— 
which I hope I shall be able to forward you some day. 

Our stay at Athens was very agreeable, the period being interest- 
ing, as the National Assembly was sitting, digesting and framing the 
articles of the new constitutional government. I had daily access to 
the assembly, and enjoyed the Hellenic mode of debating, which is 
conducted in a very energetic manner, almost tumultuous, but never 
angry, quite 2 la Grecque. The modern Hellens are quite like their 
progenitors, garrulous in the extreme; and seeing them uproarious, 
with daggers and pistols at their waists, appears at first somewhat 


alarming. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


For some years past the attention of philosophers has been directed to 
the observation of the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism; and in order 
to pursue them successfully, a great number of stations have been esta- 
blished in various parts of the habitable globe. The investigations are 
conducted with instruments, which are called magnetometers, contrived 
for the purpose of measuring the smallest changes which are perpetually 
taking place in the delineation, and in the horizontal and vertical components, 
of the earth’s magnetic force, while the results they yield, at stated periods, 
become the subjects of specific determination. 

This scientific scheme is patronized by all the governments of the globe, 
and among its ——— may be numbered Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 
and the Rajah of Travancore, in the East Indies, both of whom have esta- 
blished observatories in their dominions to aid in the common plan. There 
exist now magnetic stations at Barnaoul and Nertchinsk, in Siberia, and 
even at Pekin. The subject having been warmly taken up by the British 
Association and the Royal Society, the British government was induced to 
co-operate in the general plan ; and measures were taken for making mag- 
netic observations at various places throughout the extensive range of the 
British dominions, among which may be mentioned Toronto in Canada, St. 
Helena, the Cape, Hobart Town, Madras, Singapore, and Simla, in the Hima- 
laya Mountains; while, at the same time, a maritime expedition, under 
Captain Ross, was fitted out for the magnetic exploration of the Southern 
Seas. 

The principal features of the simultaneous system of co-operation now in 
progress, are the following :—The observations at all the observatories are 
made at the same moment of absolute time; mean time, at Gottingen, being 
taken as the standard to which all the observations are referred. The obser- 
vations are made every hour throughout every day during the month, except 
Sundays, and on a specified day in each month, called a “term-day ;” the 
observations are made during shorter periods, every two minutes and a half. 
These term-days fall during the months of February, May, August, Novem- 
ber, on the Friday preceding the last Saturday of the month, and in the re- 
maining months of the year on the Wednesday nearest the 21st of the 
month; the hour of commencement being in all cases 10 p. m., Gottingen 
mean time. 

These observations have now been in active operation during the last four 
ears, and aw to continue at work until the end of the year 1845; when, 
om the number of researches which will have been made, and the accuracy 

of which they are susceptible, there can be but little doubt that a very exact 
— of the empirical laws which govern magnetic phenomena, will be 

In concert with that great plan of simultaneous imvestigation at present 

sowidely in operation, H. M.S. Fly has been aqpgulén aubingientiies 
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of magnetic observations in the roadstead at Fremantle; and as far as the 
information published by Lieut. C. Shadwell of H. M.S. Fly, goes, among 
the results which are capable of immediate deduction from the observations 
which have been since November last completed at Fremantle, the value of 
the magnetic inclination may be stated to be 62 deg. 36 min., and the mean 
declination 4 deg. 30 min. westerly. 

The last occasion on which the Fly’s portable observatory, invented by Pro- 
fessor Weber, was erected, was in April last, at Cape Upstart, on the N. E. 
coast of Australia, in latitude 19 deg. 43 min., S. longitude, 147 deg. 49 
min., E., when observations were made for ten days, and the term-day kept. 
Next year it is probable that New Caledonia will be one of the places where 
the observation will be made. 


BOHEMIA. 


In our last number, we promised to give details on Bohemian Literature, 
of greater extent than the generality of readers can find on that subject in 
Dr. Bowring’s ‘‘ Cheskian Anthology.” Bohemian in the native language 
is Cheskian, or more properly, Tchechian; and the Bohemians call them- 
selves Tchechy. 

Among that nation, Dobrowski was the first who had kindled a love for 
antiquarian researches and national literature. His praiseworthy example 
was soon followed by such men as Hanka, Iungman, Polak, Kollar, Czela- 
kowski, and Szafarik, who in the different departments to which their genius 
and acquirements had fitted them, either as collectors of ancient poetry and 
historical records, or as inspired poets and profound historians, endea- 
voured to rescue the national Muses from neglect and oblivion. To that 
number of works the following may justly be added:— 

“The Outline of the Slavonian Nations, with a Map” (Slowansky Naro- 
dopis mapau) by Szafarik, published at Prague,—a work of vast erudition 
a laborious research, which appeared last year in a Polish translation, at 
Breslau, by Dahlman. In it the Slavonic tongue is investigated in all its 
ramifications of idioms, languages, dialects, subdialects, and provincialisms. 
Of each of these the etymology, the pronunciation, the orthography, and 
other linguistic peculiarities, constituting the similarities or differences be- 
tween the languages are determined and illustrated by examples. We find 
in the above book a succinct history of the principal Slavonic languages, 
their origin, the periods of their developement, their respective literatures, 
and a list of eminent writers in each. 

As regards the origin of nations, the whole of mankind is divided by 
Szafarik into four principal races, viz. the Indo-European, the Semetic, the 
Northern, and the Chinese. These again are subject to other classifications 
and subdivisions, until we find them, as they are now, aggregated into dis- 
tinct nations and tribes on the globe, differing from each other in their lan- 
guage, manners, laws, and even in their physical conformation. 

e Slavonians, according to our author, belong to the Indo-European 
race, which of all others is the most numerous and the most enlightened 
on the globe, and constitute the younger branch of the Windiec stock of 
nations; the Lithuanians being the oldest. The Slavonian race is divided 
into several nations and a variety of tribes, with a population, the total of 
which, in 1842, amounted to 78,691,000. 

Agreeably to that distribution, the Slavonic tongue, primitive as to its 
root, is divided into idioms, idioms into languages, languages into dialects, 
and these into subdialects, and a variety of provincialisms. 

The Slavonic idioms are stated to be two: the Eastern and Western, the 
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former comprehending three languages; viz. Russian, Bulgarian, and Iily- 
rian—the latter, four languages; viz. Polisk, Bohemian, Lusatian, and Pola- 
bian. The last was spoken by the Slavonians along the river Laba (Elbe), 
and is now nearly extinct. 

As to languages, the Russian counts three dialects ; viz. Moscovites, Little 
Russian, and White Russian. The Bulgarian, two: Cyrilian or ecclesias- 
tical, and New-Bulgarian. The Illyrian, three: Serbian, Chorvatic, and 
Coruntano-Slavonic. The Polish language is one, and least distinguished 
by what is termed dialects, unless we take the Masovian, Silesian, and Kas- 
subian, in that light. The Bohemian has two dialects, the Bohemian or 
Tchechian, and Hungaro-Slovakian. 

We refrain from expatiating upon the number and the variety of sub- 
dialects and provincialisms the above languages may possess, which are infi- 
nite ; nor can we stop to determine whether the two divisions of idioms might 
not, from the heterogeneous composition of the population which use them, 
admit of a different classification. We proceed to state what Szafarik informs 
us,—that the total of population comprised under the Eastern Idiom was 
estimated in 1842, at 62,017,000 ; viz. 


Russians . ‘ s P 51,184,000 
Bulgarians R i . 3,587,000 
Illyrians_. P : 4 7,246,000 
Distributed between different governments in a political point of view :— 
48,590,000 , : . in Russia. 
7,327,000 . ‘ P in Austria. 
6,100,000 . 6 . in Turkey. 


The Slavonians comprised under the Western Idiom, were estimated, in 
1842, to amount to 16,674,000. 


Poles . ; ‘ ‘ ; Beit P 9,365,000 
Bohemians, Moravians, and Slowacks in Hungary 7,167,000 
Lusatians : 4 ‘ 3 , 142,000 
Distributed, politically, between different governments :— 
9,464,000 ‘ . in Austria. 
4,912,000 » _ in Russia 

2,108,000 : ; in Prussia. 

60,000 ° ° in Saxony. 
130,000 ‘ ‘ in the Republic of Cracow. 


In this computation it strikes us that the extension of the western idiom 
over Russia, as allowed by our author, is far below the mark. We cannot be 
persuaded that the Polish population, which speaks that idiom, could have so 
soon melted away from its ancient soil, decimated and transported to 
northern regions as it is. We know that but 12 years ago there existed a 
university at Wilna, in which, and the numerous schools dependent upon it, 
no other language was employed in teaching but the Polish ; that thousands 
of pupils who every year left those seminaries of learning must have for 
ever considered that language as vernacular; and that, consequently, the 
use of it is almost astonishing, as we purpose in our next number to show, 
in all the departments of literature, and distinguished by a number of eminent 
writers. In fact, it appears, as if the inhabitants of Lithuania, Volhynia, and 
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Podolia, still knew of no other literature except the Polish, é. e. that which, 
had for centuries existed and was the most popular amidst them. Upon this 
head, we fear, our author had followed Russian sources of information ; but 
Russia, hating to see any population within her empire not Russianized, takes 
recourse to thus curtailing its numbers in her statistics. 

On the immense space occupied by the Slavonian population on the globe, 
are found fragments of other primitive races commingled with it. These, 
in 1842, had amounted to 19,661,000; viz. 


Lithuanians and Lettons . . ; ; . 2,380,000 
Wallachians ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ , . 7,806,000 
Hungarians and Germans . P . - . 6,475,000 
Tatars, Armenians, Tschudi, &c., Tschuchons, &c. 3,000,000 


These heterogeneous races, settled amidst and surrounded by Slavonians, 
although some even wry their distinct government, must needs 
subject to, and follow the fate of, the latter, in social changes and political 
revolutions. In one word, the destiny of the Slavonians is their destiny ; 
and amalgamated with them they compose a mass of population at the 
present moment exceeding 100,000,000. ‘This is what is termed Pan-Sia- 
VONIA,—a mighty element for new combinations in European politics, and 
fraught with most important results for the future. On the map which is 
appended to the book, we find her stretching over the vast olen of the 

be, from Archangel to Soluna (Thessalonica) and Constantinople, in 

readth ; and from the mouth of the river Elbe to the mouth of the Volga, 
in length. Languages and dialects spoken by the inhabitants are marked 
on it with different colours, like so many provinces. These are severally 
illustrated by specimens of poetry adduced from each of them. Annexed 
is a table of Slavonic towns, rivers, mountains, and other such localities, as 
have had German and Turkish names imposed upon them, calculated much 
to lex the knowledge of geography and history of Slavonian countries, 
fa e “‘ New Library,” edited at Prague, at the expense of the Museum 
Institution, among other poetical productions of Jungman, is found his Bohe- 
mian translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Published in his youth, and 
only in 410 copies, it was soon out of print, and much sought after. Jung- 
man has deserved well of his country, not only as a national poet, but 
also as a writer of a “ Dictionary of the Bohemian Language,” and the 
“« History of Bohemian Literature.” 

From some reason or other, the Austrian government has lately relaxed in 
its hostility to Slavonic nationality,—at least that of Bohemia obtained some 
encouragement. The knowledge of the Bohemian language, is recognised 
as necessary in the public offices of the empire; and, pursuant to an imperial 
‘decree, it is not only in the University of Vienna that it is to be taught, but 
new chairs of it have since been established at the Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Josephian Academy. At the latter, a distinguished scholar of the Bohe- 
mian, Hromatko, is appointed professor, and lectures weekly, three days, on 
the literature of his nation. 

To the envy of the German population, the Bohemian theatres multiply in 
provincial towns, from the preponderance of the Slavonians over the Ger- 
‘mans. At Prague, the theatre is still German; but to please the Bohemian 
portion of the audience, German actors in their representations, frequently 
mix popular Bohemian songs, which never fail in eliciting rapturous plaudits 
from the public. Where nationality has been oppressed, there, even such 
trifling advantages are reckoned as triumphs, and a victory over usurpation. 
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GERMANY. 


FrankKFrortT.—lIn the old Hétel de Ville, called “ Der Romer,” in Frank- 
fort, is still to be seen the finely-arched hall, in which, during the last 
centuries of imperial Germany, their emperors were in the habit of holdin 
their coronation festivals, and from whose balcony the newly crowned he 
received the homage of the assembled multitudes. Along the walls are 
arched niches in which, till recently, were to be found busts, worthless as 
works of art, representing the long line of German Emperors since Konrad I. 
with laurel wreath and toga. For some time past it had been the desire of the 
people to embellish this hall (so rich in old associations and memories) in a 
more fitting and splendid manner; and about 10 years since, this wish has 
been gradually realized by replacing these busts with full length portraits of 
the sovereigns, so that, at present, but few remain to be finished, and the 
whole will form one of the most magnificent galleries of portraits in existence. 
Princes, towns, and families of distinction; even the artists themselves have 
vied with each other in the laudable desire of presenting portraits to the 
adorning of the building, and a series of 52 will complete the collection from 
Charlemagne to Francis, the late Emperor of Austria, the last of the German 
Emperors. As a memento to those who have seen the gallery, and as 
amends to those who have not, a society have come together, and intend 
to engrave the whole series from the originals, and to publish them in 
coloured copies. The portraits are painted by the first living artists of Ger- 
many: Veit, Lessing, Rethel, Bendemann, Hiibner, Stilke, and others, and 
will be engraved by the most eminent engravers. The work, of which the 
first number lies before us, is in folio, and will answer the expectations of 
the most fastidious in point of elegance of exterior; and the lives of the 
emperors by A. Schott, are no slight addition to its usefulness, to judge 
from those already given. With all its excellence, the price is so moderate 
that every lover of art and of history, however humble, will be enabled to 
possess himself of a copy. 

He1peLperG.—On the 11th of April the celebrated professor of our Uni- 
versity, Creuzer, celebrated the fortieth jubilee of his appointment as profes- 
sor, with a grand entertainment, in the hall of the “‘ Museum,” to which 150 
gentlemen, mostly colleagues, from different parts of Germany, were invited. 
—We may mention, in connection with Creuzer, the completion of the new 
edition of his most celebrated work on Symbolism and Mythology. 

HamBurcu.—Amand Saintes, the author of “ Histoire du Rationalism 
en Allemagne,” and “ Histoire de la Vie et de la Philosophie de Spinoza,” 
has now also published a “ Life and Criticism on the Writings of Kant.” 
The above works, written in the same spirit, reflect from three different points 
of view the immense studies of Germany, in the realm of philosophy and 
religion. 

Vrenna.—Since Grillparzer only occasionally delights us with new dra- 
matic productions, and Zedlitz has ceased to write, Halm is the only repre- 
sentative of our dramatic literature, and every work of his is received by our 
public with justifiable enthusiasm. It was therefore with great attention 
that his new play, his first in prose, “ Sampiero,” was looked forward to ; 
and it has proved, like all his former productions, eminent in gracefulness of 
form, and purity of tenor. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated novelist, Caroline Pichler, of which the 
MS. was found among her papers, have just been published, under the title 
“ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus meinem Leben,” and form a worthy companion to 
the recent autobiographies of Steffens, Arndt, and other Gamat literary 
characters. 
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HOLLAND. 


Leypen.— Under the auspices, and at the expense of the Prince Alexan- 
der of the Netherlands, Professor Schlegel, and M. Van Wulverhorst, intend 
to bring out a “ Treatise on Falconry,” a sport that has lately united many 

entlemen from England, Holland, France, and Germany, at the Loo, where 
it is practised during the season of every year. It is needless to add, that the 
work is to be got up in a style worthy of the royal sport, and of its illustrious 
and noble protectors. It will rank, to judge from specimens that have been 
issued, among the most magnificent publications of the day. 


ITALY. 


Nap.es.—The brothers Fusco intend shortly to publish in connection 
with Signor Giampietri, a ‘‘ Storia numismatico del Regno ;” a smaller work 
by G. M. Fusco, “ Intorno all’ordine dell’Armellino” was published a short 
time ago; Michele Baldacchini, the Principe di Belmonte and the Duke 
di Tomacelli, are occupied in interesting historical labours, which will ap- 
pear in the course of this year—the history of the “ Principe di Taranto, 
G. A. Orsino,” and the history of the popular movements in Naples, occa- 
sioned by the Inquisition in the 16th century. 

In Trapani in Sicily a collection of literary productions of the famous 
Jurist Pietro Ultoa, author of the well known novel, “ l’Orologio di S. Eligio,” 
have appeared under the title ‘‘ Novelle e Racconti.” 


POLAND. 


The following works have lately been published.—At Warsaw :—* Peter 
the Great and his Times,” in 4 parts; “ Sketches from the Ancient History 
of Poland,” by Wojcicks, in 2 vols.; ‘On Comets and the Theory of Celes- 
tial Bodies,” by Sapalski; “‘ Poetical and Prose Works of S. A. Rutkoski ;” 
“Moral Tales,” by Josephine Prusiecka; ‘“'The Memoirs of a Young Or- 

han,” by Pauline Krakow; “ The Trappist,” an original tale, by Laskoski. 
ere also the well-known publisher—Glucksberg—has sent forth a new 
biographical and historical dictionary. 

At Cracow :—“ The Tombs and Monuments of the Kings of Poland, 
Polish Warriors and Statesmen in the Cracow Churches,” by A. Plonczyn- 
ski; “The Practical Grammar of the Polish language,” by Muczkoski ; 
“The Dictionary of the Old and New Testament,” translated from the Ita- 
lian of Prospere de Aquilla. 

At Leopol.—* Album,” by Borkoski; “The Elements of the Polish Lan- 
guage,” by Sartyni. 

At Posen.—“ Tales and Novels,” by Czajkoski; ‘‘ August, a Drama with- 
out an End;” “ Philosophy of the Political Economy ;” “The Life of 
Samuel Zboroski,” by L. 8. ; “ The Works of T. Czacki;” “ The Poetical 
Works,” by Morsztyn ; “ The Country Residence,” by Madame Nakwaska, 
in 3 vols.; “The Portfolio of the Queen Marie Louise,” by Count E. 
Raczynski; “ Reminiscences of a Journey through Denmark and Norway,” 
by Trypplin. 

At Leipsic.—* Maleparta,”’ a novel in 4 vols. by Kraszeski ; “‘ Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, elected King of Poland,” by F. M. 


PRUSSIA. 


Beruin.—Bruno Bauer’s new work, “ The History of Politics, Culture, 
and Enlightenment of the 1sth Century,” has appeared, and this last spe- 
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cimen of the publications of the ultra Hegelian party is exciting some atten- 
tion. Gerhard’s “ Archeological Gazette,” has completed its first yearly 
jee oe and is said to have met with the success the excellence of its articles 
merited. 

The “ Correspondence of Clemens Brenstano with his sister, Frau von 
Arnim (Bettina),” which was to have appeared at Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, has been seized by the police, as having been printed without under- 
going the revision of the censor. The work being above the limited number 
of sheets (20), this proceeding has created some surprize, which has been 
explained by the name of the author or editor not appearing on the title 
page, a sine qua non in the new regulations. It is expected that the work 
will be released after the publisher has made the necessary alterations on 
the title, and gone through the requisite forms. Frau von Arnim is now 
engaged in collecting materials for a work on the management of the Poor, 
and on the Poor Laws of the Continent, to which she has invited contribu- 
tions through the principal papers of Germany. 

Tieck’s fairy drama of ‘* Puss in Boots,” was performed in the concert- 
room of the theatre, before an invited audience, among which were the king 
and the whole court, totheir great amusement. ‘The part of the audience in 
the piece was performed by some of the first actors at present in the capital. 

Varnhagen von Ense has added another to his delightful series of Prussian 
historical biographies; it is that of Fieldmarshal James Keith. By birth a 
Scotchman, and from principle a violent Jacobite, Keith took an active part 
in the rebellion in favour of the Pretender; being banished from his country, 
he first entered the Spanish service, from thence he went to Russia and 
fought against the Turks and against the Swedes, and in the prime of life 
entered the army of Frederick the Great, where he rose to the rink of field- 
marshal, and died the death of a hero at the battle of Hochkirch. 

Dr. Parthey, whose travels in Egypt and Nubia, afterwards published, 
gained him great reputation, has just published a Coptic Dictionary ; which, 
however meritorious, will not supersede those of Peyron or Tattam, from 
whose works it appears to be an extract. 

Ha.ie.—Dr. Pott, professor of universal language, at the University, well 
known by his etymological researches, has just published part of a work on 
the “‘ Gypsies of Europe and Asia,” that has already excited a great deal of 
interest. The first volume, containing the introduction and the grammar of 
the Cingali, has been issued; and a second, containing a dictionary, and 
specimen of the language, is promised in the course of the present year. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. PerersspurG.—A scientific expedition was arranged by the Russian 
Academy in March last into the North of Siberia, under the direction of Mr. 
Castren, a young Finland savant. Heis directed to institute ethnographical 
and linguistical researches among the Ostjak and Somojede races in that 
part of the country. Castren studied at Helsingfors, principally Oriental 
languages, also the dialects, antiquities, and myths of the Finnish race, for 
which purpose he travelled through Finland and Lapland in 1838. The 
Academy appear to have chosen an excellent person for the performance of 
this task, so interesting to all philologists. : 

In May last, the Imperial Academy held an extraordinary assembly to 
distribute the Demidow prizes. ‘The following works received the full prize 
of 5,000 rubles banco: the edition of the “‘ Ostromir Gospels,” the oldest 
Slavonian work in print in Russia; and a theory of the Russian lan- 
guage, by Pawsky. Half the above prize was awarded to several other 
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works. M. de Knasewitsch exhibited at the same meeting a celestial map, 
lithographed in China, which will give evidence of the march of astronomic 
knowledge among the inhabitants of the celestial empire. 

SAXONY. 

Le1pziG.—Among the resolutions of the assembly of German booksellers 
at the Easter fair, one of more general interest is, to place in the booksellers’ 
exchange in that town the busts of two of the most eminent publishers 
lately deceased, Fr. Perthes and George Reimer, the former of Hamburgh, 
but latterly residing at Gotha, the latter of Berlin, both well known as great 
patrons of literature. 

It will be welcome news, after so long a silence, respecting the progress of 
the ‘‘ Teutonic Dictionary,” of the brothers Grimm, to hear that after hav- 
ing now collected the greater part of their materials, they will shortly com- 
mence the arrangement and classification of them. The work will be pub- 
lished by Weidmanns, of this place. 

The Easter-fair catalogue is one of the most voluminous ever yet issued ; 
the number of books whose titles are announced, is about 5,900, among 
which, Cotta of Stuttgart have 62; Brockhaus, 56; Hahn, in Hanover, 50; 
Reimer, of Berlin, 34. The rubric of books in the press contains many of 
interest, of which we can only enumerate a few. A second volume of Becker’s 
** Roman Antiquities,” to contain Political Antiquities ; the continuation of 
C. O. Muller’s and Osterlei’s ‘‘ Denkmiler der alten Kunst,” edited by 
Wiesler ; a Supplement to Orelli’s ‘‘ Select Latin Inscriptions ;” a “‘ Coptic 
Grammar,” by Schwartze. The fiith volume, containing the Indices to 
Meinecke’s “‘ Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum; an Anglo-Saxon Antho- 
logy,” by Ettmuiler; “Rudiments of Chinese Grammar,” by Endlicher. 
A second and third part of Schier’s “‘ Geography of Aboulfeda,” in autograph 
facsimile ; and an interesting coliection of adventures, drolleries, monkish 
tales, legends, and miraculous histories, to be edited by Van der Hagen.— 
Mayer and Wigand, one of the most enterprising publishers of this town, 
whose undertakings already have had so great a success, announce the pub- 
lication of a large work on India,—the “Travels of Leopold von Orlich.” 
It is written in letters to Alexander von Humboldt, the traveller, and Carl 
Ritter, the celebrated geographer of Asia. Orlich has enjoyed advantages 
such as no German, and few Englishmen, have met with. His tour com- 
menced at Southampton, by Alexandria and Aden, to Bombay. From 
thence across the Ghats mountains to Puna and back to Bombay, by water 
to the mouths of the Indus, ascending from Tatta through Hyderabad, 
Sawar, and Saccar. Here he commenced a land journey, partly through 
the Desert to Bawalpur and Ferospur. After a short stay here, witnessing 
the assembly of as large an English army as ever was collected in India, he 
joined the embassy to Lahore. He then continued his journey with the 
army to Delhi, from thence by way of Agra through the country of the 
Raja of Bhurtpur, into the dominions of the king of Oude to his capital 
Lacknau. He returned by Allahabad, Benares, to Calcutta and its environs, 
and through Madras, Ceylon, the Maledives and Egypt home. The work 
will be splendidly got up with plates, maps, and plans, illustrating the 
country and its inhabitants and costumes, and will be published by sub- 
scription, which the publishers invite, and, we doubt not, will receive in 
sufficient number to sell the edition, which is limited to 500 copies. 

A new volume of Hitzig and Hiring’s “ Pitaval,” contains among other 
celebrated trials, that of Warren Hastings and Dr. Castaing, whose case 
excited so much attention in France 20 years ago. 
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SWEDEN. 


StrockHoLm.—The Scandinavian Society, formed a short time ago at 
Upsala, lately held their first meeting, in which orations and songs imbued 
with a thorough Scandinavian spirit alternated. ‘The Archbishop and the 
leading men of the country as well as the heads of the University were 
present; many of the latter, Geijer, Atterbom, Bergfalk, and others are 
members of the Society. 


WIRTEMBERG. 


Srutrcart.—The Literary Society, an association similar to our “ Shak- 
spere” and “ Camden Societies,’ whose operations have been noticed be- 
fore, have many highly interesting publications in preparation. Muntauer’s 
* Catalanian Chronicle” is in the press, also Rosmital’s “ Pilgrimage through 
the Western Countries, (1465—1467,) edited by Schmeller, which only 
awaits the completion of the “ Livland Rhime Chronicle,” with which it will 
form a volume, to be published. These will be followed by the third and 
last volume of Fabri’s “‘ Evagatorium.” The Portuguese “‘Cancionero 
geral” (the “ Collection of Lays of Garcia de Resende,’’) is detained by the 
illness of the editor. A work which was to have formed part of this series 
has unfortunately slipped through the hands of the committee, and has been 
published elsewhere ; “ Romvart,” by A. Keller,—a collection of medieval 
poetry, collected from Italian libraries. The works in contemplation form 
principally sources of History. The “ Repgau Chronicle” the Society pro- 
pose to publish in Low German, and has only been kept back by the change 
of residence of the editor, Massmann. The ‘“‘ Habsburg Urbarbuch,” a list 
in German language of the Habsburg estates and their privileges in Suabia, 
Alsace, and in Switzerland, is already in the printer’s hands. The original 
has been communicated by the Baron von Lassberg who possesses it with 
the exception of the small portion relating to Switzerland, which is in Zurich, 
and will be ene by Meyer von Knonau, the keeper of the public 
records. A young French savant, M. Michelant, in Metz, has forwarded to 
the Society, among other valuable matter, the old French “‘ Alexander Song,” 
an heroic poem of the 12th century, on Alexander the Great, entitled 
**Chanson de gestes d’Alexander, par Alexander de Bernay et Lambert li 
Cors,” which it is their intention to embody in their series of publications, 

Emanuel Geibel, whose poems have lately become so popular in Germany, 
has just published a tragedy in five acts, entitled “King Roderick.” 
Ruckert also has two new dramas,—“ Herod the Great” and “ King 
Henry IV. ;” he has alsoin the press a new edition of the “ Transformations 
of Abu Seid, of Seruc.” Simrock has added another volume, the “ Ame- 
lunglied to his Heldenbuch ’;”’ and Van der Hagen is about to publish at Cotta’s, 
a curious collection of old tales and legends of the middle ages. 


—~— 


OBITUARY. 


At Dresden, May 6th, Dr. Theodor Echtermeyer, the founder of the 
periodical “ Hallische,” afterwards “ Deutsche Jahrbiicher,” which he for 
some time edited together with Arnold Ruge, the principal organ during 
its existence of the young Hegelian School in Germany. 

At Paris, May 6th, the celebrated philologist, J rr Se Burnouf, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions, the author of a Greek Grammar, that 
has gone through 30 editions. He died in his 70th year.—Eugen Burnouf, 
the famous Orientalist, is his son. 
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THEOLOGY, &c. 
(The Works marked + are Roman Catholic.) 


AGENDE fiir die Evang. Kirche. Herausg. von C. F. Tysska. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 

BIBLIOTHECA Patrum Eccles. Lat. Cur. E. G. Gersdorf. Vol. XI.: Firmiani 
Lactantii Opera. Pars. II. 8vo. Lips. 3s. 6d. 

BODEMANN, Sammlung der wichtigsten Bekenntnissschriften der Evangelisch- 
reformirten Kirche. Mit geschichtlichen Einleitungen u. Anmerkungen. 8vo. 
Hanov. 2s. 

Deinhardt, J. H., Beitriige zur religiésen Erkenntniss. 8vo. Hamburg. 3s. 

+ ELLER, Fr. die Anglikanischen Kirchenzustinde mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Katholischen Bewegung in derselben und des Puseyismus. 8vo. Schaff. 5s. 

Grundtvig, U. F. S., Vom wahren Christenthum, gegen Bretschneiders; ‘‘ Religiése 
Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunft und der Offenbarung fiir denkende Leser.’’ 
A. d. Diin. tibers. v. Dr. E. Francke. 8vo. Halle. 3s. 

Guerike, Prof. Dr. H. E. F., ‘‘ der Calvinismus, Unions-vehikel und Kirchen- 
kriicke ?’’ 8vo. Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 

Haenell, E. G., de Eusebio Caesareensi Religionis Christianae defensore. Com- 
ment. ad Apologetices Christiane Historiam Spectans. 8vo. Gotting. 2s. 6d. 

HAVERNICK, Dr. H. A. Ch., Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in 
das alte Testament. 2. Th. 2. Abth. 8vo. Erlang. 7s. 6d. 

JUSTINI, S., Philosophi et Martyris Opera. Rec. J. C. T. Otto. Tom. IT. fasc. 
I. and Il. Jenae. 13s. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 3s. 

Kimchi, D., Commentar zur Genesis. Nach einem MS. in d. Bibliothéque Royale, 
hrsg. d. A. Ginzburg. 8vo. Preszb. 4s. Gd. 

Kniewel, Dr. T. F., Reiseskizzen, vornehmlich aus dem Heerlager der Kirche. 2. 
Th. Frankreich, Belgien, Schweiz, Oberitalien, Deutschland. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

KRONE, J., Fra Dolcino und die Patarener, historische Episode aus den piemon- 
tesischen Religionskriegen. Mit Kirchen-, Kultur-und rechtsgeschichtlichen 
Erliuterungen. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 

LUTHER’S, Dr. M., Kirchenpostille. Herausg. von M. Fried. Franke. 1. Bds. 
Heft. 1—3. Royal 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

Monatsschrift fiir die Evangelische Kirche der Rhein-provinz und Westphalens. 
Herausg. von Nitzsch u. Sack. 3. Jahrg. Bonn. 12s. 

ORIGENIS Opera Omnia. Edid. C. et C. V. de la Rue, denuo recensuit emendavit 
castig. C. H. E. Lommatzsch. Tom. XVI. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

PETRI, M.—Beitriige zur bessern Wiirdigung des Wesens und der Bedeutung des 
Puseyismus. 2. Heft, d. 90. Traktat u. d. Predigt Pusey’s iib. d. Abendmahl. 
8vo. Gétting. 3s. 

PETURSSON, P., Historia Ecclesiastica Islandia. Ab anno 1740, ad annum1840. 
4to. Haunie. 16s. 

REUCHLIN, H., Geschichte von Port Royal. Bnd. 2nd. Hamburg. (In the 
ress.) 

Schubert, Dr. G. H. v., Altes und Neves aus dem Gebiet der innren Seelenkunde. 
5. Bd. 8vo. Erlangen. 2s. 

Testament, das alte, nach Luther. Mit Einleitungen, berichtigter Uebersetzung 
u. erklarenden Anmerkungen. Bd. 1. Genesis. v. F. M. J. Schroder. 1. 
Lief. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 
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Theremin, F., der Rhein und Jerusalem. Eine Phantasie fiir die Charwoche. 
Royal 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 

Thesaurus hymnologicus ; sive hymnorum canticorum sequentiarum circa annum 
MD. usitarum collectio amplissima Carmina collegit, apparatu critico ornavit, 
veterum interpretum notas selectas suasque adjecit H. A. Daniel. Tom. II. 
Sequentiae. Cantica. Antiphonae. 8vo. Lipsae. 9s. 

THOLUCK, Dr. A., Kommentar zum Evangelium Johannis. 6. Aufl. Durch- 
giingig neue Ausarbeitung. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 

Predigten iiber Hauptstiicke des christlichen Glaubens und Lebens. 
1. u. 2. Bd. 3te. Aufl. 8vo. 14s. 

Wolf, F. A., Predigten. Nach seinem Tode herausgeg. 5. Samml. 8vo. Leip. 8s. 

t Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Katholische Theologie ; herausg. von Achterfeldt 
und Braun. 5. Jahrg. 8vo. Bonn. 16s. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, ARCHEOLOGY, MYTHOLOGY, &c. 


APPARATUS Pindarici Supplementum ex codicibus Vratislaviensibus edidit C.E.C. 
Schneider. 4to. Vratisl. 4s. 6d. 

Curtius, Ern., Inscriptiones Atticae nuper repertae XII. 8vo. Berol. 3s. 

—— die Akropolis von Athen. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Dorfmiiller, C. F., de Graeciae primordiis. Aetates quatuor. 8vo. Stutt. 2s. 6d. 

FREUND, Dr. W., Worterbuch der lateinischen Sprache, nach historisch-geneti- 
schen Principien, mit steter Beriicksichtigung der Grammatik, Synonymik und 
Alterthumskunde. Vol. II. p.2. Royal 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

Vols. I. II. and IV. now published, price 2/. 14s. 

FULGENTIUS, F. Pl., de abstrusis sermonibus. Nach zwei Briisseler Hand- 
scriften herausg. und literarhistor. gewiirdigt von Dr. L. Lersch. 8vo. Bonn. 3s. 

Gerhard, E., die Heilung des Telephos. Progr. z. Winckelmannsfest. 4to. Berlin. 
Is. 6d. 

GOETTLING, C. W., Thusnelda, Arminius’ Gemahlin, und ihr Sohn Thumelicus 
in gleichzeitigen Bildnissen nachgewiesen. Fol. Jena. 12s. 

Groshans, G. P. E., Prodromus faunae Homeri et Hesiodi. II fasc. 8vo. Ludg. 
Bat. 3s. 6d. : 

HORATIUS FLACCUS, Recens. atque interpret. est. J. C. Orellius add. variet. 
lectionis Cod. Bernens. III. Sangall. et Turic. Ed. II. emend. et auct. Ed. 
major. Vol. II. 8vo. Turici. 18s. Complete, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Editio minor. Vol. Il. 12mo. Tuwrici. 5s. Complete, 2 vols. 10s. 

INSCRIPTIONUM Latin. select. ampliss. collect. Supplement. Ed. J.C. Orel- 
lius. Royal 8vo. Twrici. (In the Press.) 

Kraft, F. K., Chrestomathia Ciceroniana. 2. verb. Ausg. 12mo. Hamburg. 3s. 6d. 

MULLER, K. O., u. Osterlei’s Denkmialer d. alten Kunst, fortgesetzt. Von F 
Wieseler. Bnd. 1]. Heft. 3 and fol. Gdtting. (Preparing.) 

NENNIUS UND GILDAS, ex recensione Stevenson. Herausgegeben von San- 
Marte. (A. Schulz.) 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

PERSIUS FLACCUS Satiren berichtigt und erklirt von C. F. Heinrich. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

Rassow Hermannus. Aristotelis de notione defititione Doctrina. 8vo. Berolini. 
ls. 6d. 

Rauchenstein, R., Commentationum Pindaricarum particula I. " 4to. Arov. 2s. 

Schwartz, Frid. Guil., de antiquissima Apollinis natura. 8vo. Berl. 1s. 6d. 

SOPHOKLES’ Konig Gidipus. Metr. iibertr. v. Fritze. 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 6d. 

————— (Edipus Kolonus. Ditto ditto ditto. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 

Antigone. Ditto ditto ditto. 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 6d. 

Wagner, Dr. Ph., die: griechische Tragédie und das Theater zu Athen. LEinlei- 
tung zum Vortrage der Antigone des Sophocles in der Gesellschaft Albina zu 
Dresden. Nebst 1 lith. Grundrisse des Atheniensischen Theaters. 8vo. 
Dresden. 1s. 6d. 

WIESELER, Dr. F., die Ara Casali. Eine archiaologische Abhandl. 8vo. Gdét- 
ting. As. 

ZUMPT, C. G., Dr., Lateinische Grammatik. 9 Ausg. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 
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ORIENTALIA. 


Alphabete orientalischer und occidentalischer Sprachen Zusammengestellt v. F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. Leipz. 2s. 

Benna, Philippus. Lobgedicht auf Sultan Abd-Ulmedschid und Trauergedicht auf 

den Tod des Sultan Mahmud II. nebst zwei Turkischen Firmanen deutsch von 
F. L. O. Roehrig. 4to. Breslau. 2s. 

BIBLIOTHECA SANSCRITA, sive librorum sanscritorum hucusque typis exscrip- 
torum recensus criticus. 8vo. Bonn. (In the Press.) 

HITOPADESA. Eine alte indische Fabelsammlung a. d. Sanscrit in das deutsche 
tibersetzt von Max Miiller. 12mo. Leipzig. 3s. 

INDISCHE GEDICHTE, in deutschen Nachbildungen von Albert Hoefer. 2°. 
Lese. 12mo. Leipzig. 4s. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

MOLLER, Dr. J. H., paliographische Beitrige aus den herzoglichen Sammlungen 
in Gotha. Orientalische Paliiographie. 1 Heft. Fol. Lisleben. 12s. 

Mrichhakatika, edid. Prof. Dr. A. Stenzler. Imp. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

Pantschatantra, edid. Prof. Dr. I1.G. L. Kosegarten. Imp. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

PARTHEY, G. Dr., vocabularium coptico-lat. et latino-copt. e Peyroni et Tattami 
lexicis. Acced. elenchus episcopatuum Aegypti, index Aegypti geographicus 
coptico-lat., index Aegypti geogr. latino-copt., vocabula Aegyptia a scriptoribus 
graecis explicata, vocabula Aegyptia a scriptoribus latinis explicata. 8vo. 
Berol. 11. 4s. 

Ritter, H., iiber unsere Kenntniss der arabischen Philosophie und besonders iiber 
die Philosophie der orthodoxen arabischen Dogmatiker. 4to. Gétting. 2s. 

SCHWARTZE, M., Grammatica linguae copticae ejusque dialectorum. Pars I. 
Literarum sonorumque doctrinam cont. Pars II. Verborum formas et copu- 
lationes tractans. 8vo. Leipz. (Preparing.) 

VALETON, J.J. .P., Specimen e Litteris Orientalibus, exhibens Taalibii Syn- 
tagma dictorum brevium et acutorum, ex Codice MS. Bibliothecae Leidensis 
Arabice editum, Latine redditum et annotatione illustratum. 4to. Lugd. 
Bat. 15s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Frantz, C., speculative Studien. 2. Heft: iiber den Atheismus, mit besonderer. 
Bezugnahme auf L. Feuerbach. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 

HARTENSTEIN, G., Die Grundbegriffe der ethischen Wissenschaften. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 10s. 

JOHANNIS SARESBERIENSIS Entheticus de dogmate philosophorum nune 
primum editus et commentariis instructus a C. Petersen. 8vo. Hamburg. 
Vel.-pap. brds. 9s, 

RITTER, H., Geschichte der Philosophie, Vols. VII. and VIII.: Christliche Phi- 
losophie, Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. Hamburg. (In the Press.) 

SAINTES, AMAND, Histoire de la vie et de la philosophie de Kant ornée du por- 
trait et d'un facsimile du philosophe. 8vo. Hambourg. 10s. 

SCHELLING, Anthologie aus seinen Werken. Handsomely printed. 8vo. Berlin. 
6s. 

SPINOZA, Opera omnia, edidit C. H. Bruder, Vol. II. de Intellectus emenda- 
tione, Tractatus politicus, Epistolae. l6mo. Lipsiae. 4s. 


PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, LITERARY HISTORY, &c. 


Badreschi, des Rabbi Jedaia Penini zu Barcellona, der Polirte Spiegel (im. 13. 
Jahrh. in hebr. verfasst.) Hinzugefiigt: Konigs-Krone oder Lob des Unend- 
lichen, hebr. abgefasst im 11. Jahrh. von Rabbi Salomo Ben Jehuda Eben 
Gabirol zu Malaga. Mit Uebersetz. herausgeg. von J. Hirschfeld. 8vo. 
Berlin. 4s. 

BLAZEWICZ, T., Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der dacoromanischen, das 
ist, der Moldauischen oder Wallachischen Sprache. 8vo. Lemberg. 4s, 6d. 
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BREDERLOW, C. G. F., Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der deutschen Lite- 
ratur. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 10s. 

Brinckmeier, Dr. Ed., die provenzalischen Troubadours nach ihrer Sprache, ihrer 
biirgerlichen Stellung, ihrer Eigenthiimlichkeit, ihrem Leben und Wirken aus 
den Quellen iibersichtlich dargestellt. 8vo. Halle. 3s. 

Dieterich, U. W., Kurze Anweisung zur leichten Erlernung der schwedischen 
Sprache, nebst den nothwendigsten Gesprichen. 12mo. Stockh. 2s. 

Ettmiilier, Ludw., sechs Briefe und ein Leich. 8vo. Zurich. ls. 

Deutsche Stammkénige nach Geschichte und Sage. Ein neuer 
Versuch in alter Weise. 8vo. 3s. 

——— Angelsiichsisches Lesebuch. 8vo. Quedlinb. (In the press.) 
Fahlmann, Dr. F., Ueber die Declination der Estnischen Nomina. 8vo. Dorpat. 2s. 
Versuch die estnischen Verba in Conjugationen zu ordnen. Pro- 

gramm. 8vo. Dorpat. 1s. 6d. 

GERMANIENS Vilkerstimmen, Sammlung der deutschen Mundarten in Dich- 
tungen, Sagen, Mirchen, Volksliedern, &c. herausg. von J. M. Firmenich. 
Pts. 1—4. 4to. Berlin. 8s. 

GERVINUS, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutchen. 
5. Th.: von Goethe’s Jugend bis zur Zeit der Befreiungskriege. 2. Aufl. 
8vo. Leipzig. 18s. 

GRIMM, W., Die Sage vom Ursprung der Christusbilder. Gelesen in der 
Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 4to. brds. Berlin. 4s. 

— Graf Rudolf. Mit Facsimile u. den Bildern der pfalz. Hand- 
schrift. 2. Ausg. Imp. 4to. Gétting. 5s. 

HAGEN, F. v. d. Gesammtabenteuer. Altdeutsche Erzihlungen, Ritter u. Pfaf- 
fenmiihrchen, Stadt-u. Land-Geschichten, Schwinke, Wundersagen, Legen- 
den, &c., meist zum erstenmal herausg. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. (In the press.) 

Hornig, Dr. C. A., Glossarium zu den Gedichten Walthers von der Vogelweide, 
nebst einem Reimverzeichniss. 8vo. Quedlinb. 10s. 

Hiippe, B., Lieder u. spriiche der Minnesinger. Mit einer grammat. einleitung u. 
sprachl. anmerkungen. anhang: Tauler’s lieder. 8vo. Miinster. (In the 
press.) : 

Kapper, S., Slavische Melodien (Lieder aus d. Slovakenlande, Bohmen, Mahren, 
Illyrien, &c.) 8vo. Leipz. 3s. 

KAUSLER, Ed., Denkmiiler altniederlindischer Sprache u. Literatur. 2. Bd. 8vo. 
Tiibing. 19s. 

POTT, Dr. A. F., die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien. Ethnographisch-linguist- 
ische Untersuchung, vornehmlich ihrer Herkunft und Sprache, nach gedruckten 
und ungedruckten Quellen. 1. Th.: Einleitung und Grammatik. 8vo. Halle. 
11s. 

Reinhart Fuchs, aus dem Mittelniederliindischen zum erstenmal in das Hochdeutsche 
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